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2 THE SKELETON IN THE CCPBOABO. 

unexpected manner, a middle-aged baronet to The Laurels 
— Sir Felix Bohun of Bohun Court— and he, who had 
been accidentally drawn thither on a matter of business 
in which it was within Mr. Blackstone^s vocation to assist 
him, at last found himself impelled by a question, not of 
law, but of love ; and ended by laying his heart and all 
his wide worldly possessions at the feet of that fair creature 
whom he invited to become the third Lady Bohun. 

Dazzled and delighted, for Euphemia was ambitious, 
the young girl did not keep the trembling captive long in 
suspense. It is true that Sir Felix had seen more ^an 
five-and'forty summers, and that in marryxng him she 
would have to run the chance of comparisou with two pre- 
decessors, both ladies of high degree ; but she was not one 
to care for either of these little drawbacks. 

"Had he been a widower with half-a-dozen grown-up daugh- 
ters, mamma," said she, as she watched the sealing of the 
letter of acceptation, '' we might have some just grounds for 
hesitation, and, I ^are say, I should have said no, imme- 
diately ; but, as it is, he is a bridegroom without encum- 
brances, and I like him all the better for his age. A 
younger man might not have given me so much my own 
way, and that 1 must have, as you well know, darling 
mother, even if I married the Marquis of Carabas." 

Mrs. Blackstone had no arguments to urge against this ; 
she was only so afraid that the disparity would make him 
an uncongenial companion to one so full of life, and spirits, 
and energy as Phemy ; and at this the light-hearted girl 
laughed heartily. (She was incomparably more worldly 
than that trembling, anxious mother.) 

"Don't fear, mamma," said she, "nevermind his age. 
It is a brilliant match, and even had he been twenty years 
older, it is one which will be envied, right and left, from 
one end of our circle to the other ! " 

Truly spoken, fair Euphemia! you knew well enough, 
when you accepted Sir Felix Bohun, that the world would 
say you were marrying an elderly widower ; but as long as 
the Bohun diamonds, and Bohun Court could be held up 
against the malicious assertion, you might laugh the world 
and its remarks to scorn. 

Mr. Blackstone looked grave when called upon to give 
his sanction to what he considered the unequal match. 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. S 

" I do not like the idea of Phemy^s marrying so com- 
pletely out of her sphere/* said he» as he talked the subject 
over with his wife ; but feminine eyes seldom see an eligi* 
ble alliance in this light, and though Mrs. Blackstone had 
her own private fears and misgivings, and had even re* 
peated the hint to Phemy that tlie disparity between them 
was the point to which she could not reconcile herself, she 
would not have a word said about the inequality. Phemy, 
in the eyes of her doating mother, was a fitting bride for 
any lord in the land, and as for taking her out of her 
sphere 

" When a young girl marries, my dear," was her reply, as 
she bridled up with proper maternal pride and dignity, 
*• one would surely rather see her rise higher in the world 
than sink to a lower place " 

" I did not wish that," exclaimed Mr. Blackstone, hastily, 
*• I meant more on her own level." 

** Oh, no," said his wife, in a tone of decision ; " Phemy 
is worth more than that." 

So Mr. Blackstone was silenced and corrected, and never 
ventured to interpose his objectioDS again, and the wedding 
preparations went on. 

It still wanted three weeks to the happy day — that day 
termed, by genei-al consent, ** the happy day ! " — when all 
the parties concerned have arrived at the very last pitch of 
confusion, excitement, discomfort, and exhaustion ; when 
your house is turned out of windows for the guests, as 
completely as is your purse for the trousseau, and every- 
body, cold and smart, shivers smilingly about the church 
and whispers to everybody else, " What an uncomfortable 
thing a wedding is ! " 

But almost all the preparations were concluded, even to 
the new gravelling of the approach to the house. All that 
money could do had been done, and Euphemia Blackstone 
was to be attended to church by as gay a bevy of brides- 
maids as ever crowded round a more fashionable altar. 

There remained but one vacuum to be filled up— the 
future Lady Bohun must have a maid of her own— as yet, 
she had shared her mother's— but now there must be " my 
lady's maid," and eveiy train brought down some fresh 
young person for the situation. 

Hitlierto none had suited, and Mrs. Blackstone was be- 
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4 THB SKELETON IK THE CUPBOARD. 

coming perfectly rabid. Every time the footman announced 
that there was another " young person," her gestures of 
impatience and despair increased with such violence, that, 
at last, the man seemed frightened to open the door. But 
Mrs. Blackstone was particular, and it was not every one 
who could please her. Some of these applicants were too 
smart, some too dowdy, some too stout, some too short. 
It must be a very nice-looking person to wait on Lady 
Bohun-to-be, not merely for the sake of personal satisfac- 
tion, but because Mrs. Blackstone wished her daughter to 
make her firat appearance amongst her stately old servants 
at Bohun Court, of whom Sir Felix was never tired of 
talking, attended by some one calculated to uphold both 
her own dignity and that of her young mistress. 

** Nothing like making a good show," was her constant 
maxim ; " if you do not think well of yourself, nobody 
else will think well of you ; T can trust to"^ your supporting 
your dignity upstairs, my Phemy, but it must be sup- 
ported downstairs too; so a meek, mild, milk-and-water 
maid will never do for Lady Bohun " 

" Say, rather, for the late Miss Blackstone," laughed the 
gay bride; "for the truth is, mamma, you are a little bit 
afraid people may think me not quite worthy to step into 
the shoes of the two former high-bom dames of Bohun 
Court— but never fear ! I shall not want that kind of sup- 
port, I know pretty well how to stand up for myself— at 
the same time I wish we could find a nice person, if only 
that I might get accustomed to her before I leave home." 

Not many minutes after this wish had been breathed, 
the footman's head was partlv seen at the half-opened 
door ; he had long ceased to open it boldly and show him- 

*;if you please, ma'am, a young person for the lady's 
maid s place ; and for the hundred and fiftieth time she 
was desired to walk m. 

rlpm^L^'"'^ '^^"^^''' ""^^ ^""^"^ ""^ countenance, and staid in 
demeanour, a person of an indefinite age stood imme 
diately l)efore the mother and daughter, and at one Snce 
the quick eye of Mrs. Blackstone had taken a generKd 
satisfactory survey of her. ^ 

."This is the best we have seen," flashed through her 
mind, and then the usual inquiries began. 
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" You are accustomed to all the duties of a lady's-maid?*' 

" Perfectly, ma'am.** 

" And your last situation ?" 

" Lady Mary Topham ; I liv<ed with her ladyship six 
years * 

"And your reason for leaving?** 

''Her ladyship died, ma'am; but these testimonials 
which I have received from the whol€ family, as well as 
the legacy that Lady Mary left me, will speak sufficiently, 
I hope, as to the confidential position I occupied.** 

Mrs. Blackstone gave a little cough. 

" Ah ! yes ; but my daughter requires merely a lady's- 
maid. You understand ? " 

'•Perfectly, ma'am. It was Lady Mary's pleasure to 
place confidence in me. I never sought it." 

•• Hem — yes — you seem young, rather ** 

•• I am forty, ma'am." 

" Forty ? good gracious ! you look about five- and- twenty. 
Are you sure ? but of course I goodness me — ^forty ! Eu- 
phemia, my dear." 

The young lady was pretending to write a letter, and 
only just glanced once upwards. *' I do not think age 
signifies, mamma," she said. 

" Well, then," pursued Mrs. Blackstone, on whom the 
manners, appearance, and language of the person before 
her were gradually making their due impression, *' about 
hair-dressing, and dress-making, and all that?" 

" Hair-dressing, dress-making, and millinery of every 
description," was the reply ; ** but Lady Mary never had 
her dresses made at home.** 

" Nor should I, of course," interposed the bride elect, 
hastily. 

** But, my dear, it is necessary that your maid should 
possess these acquirements, even if you should not require 
to call them into use,'* said Mrs. Blackstone, with a sort of 
calm seventy, aad then she went on. •* To whom can I 
apply for your character, supposing we engage you?" 

" To the Countess of Merivale, ma'am, Lady Mary's 
mamma, with whom I lived eleven years." 

" What ! before you went to Lady Maiy ? " 

" I was the Countess's own maid, ma'am ; but when 
Lady Mary married Mr. Topham, her mamma wished her 
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to have a confidential person about her. I mean that her 
ladyship was very young, and, in short, it was always un- 
derstood that " 

''Dear me," ejaculated Mrs. Blackstono again, *'now 
that is quite a curious coincidence, is it not, Phemy? 
perhaps," she added, turning to the lady's-maid, " you are 
not aware that I am requiring you for my daughter under 
very similar circumstances — in fact, on the occasion of her 

marriage — to— to " (human nature could not contain 

it)—** to Sir Felix Bohun of Bohun Court." 

" I know Bohun Court, ma*am," was the quiet reply. 

Mrs. Blackstone looked puzzled. ** Eeally ! how do you 
know it?" 

** In the time of the first Lady Bohun, we used to stay 
there, ma*am — also in the time of the second Lady Bohun, 
who was a cousin of Lady Merivale*8." 

Mrs. Blackstone was silent from pure astonishment. 
Either this was a very singular coincidence, or else the 
young woman must have heard of Sir Felix's projected 
marriage, and offered herself, on the chance, to Lady 
Bohun the third. 

Euphemia sat colouring to the tips of her fingers. She 
could not quite make up her mind as to whether it would 
be quite pleasant to have a person about her who had 
actually known both the former wives. Yet how nice- 
looking she was ! so simple, so neat, so quiet, and so 
ladylike. 

" A person I might even walk out with," she thought to 
herself; "yet still " 

Mrs. Blackstone was in very much the same dilemma. 
She wanted to ascertain her daughter's sentiments, but in 
the presence of the third person she felt this was impos- 
sible. She must get the young woman out of the room 
somehow, but not out of the house, for fear of losing her. 
A person with such recommendations would not be long 
in finding a situation ; so, as the next train to town would 
not start for another hour, she would ofl^er her a cup of 
tea, and in the mean time confer with Euphemia and Mr. 
Blackstone. Unfortunately Sir Felix, who could no doubt 
have told them all about her, was down at Bohun Court, 
making the final preparations. 

"Well," said she, trfter this ;mental colloquy, "I should 
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like just to think over the suhject for a little while with 
my daughter, and as the train does not return to town for 
an hour or more, it will also give us hoth time to rememher 
anything we may have omitted to mention. I did not ask 
you your name ? '* 

" Mira Ponsford, ma*am.** 

Poor Mrs. Blackstone having already given utterance to 
her astonishment on two previous occasions during this 
interview, and been reproved for such a breach of decorum 
and dignity by a fire of looks from the bright eyes of her 
daughter, she was afraid to utter the " good gracious " 
which was on her lips, but she paused, nevertheless. 

" Mira ?" she said, interrogatively, *• is that the name by 
which you have been in the habit of being called ? be- 
cause "- 

A very faint smile trembled on the lips of the lady's- 
maid. 

** I have always been called Ponsford, ma*am," was her 
answer, and there was just sufficient intonation of reproof 
in her voice as she spoke, to make Miss Blackstone ex- 
claim, ** Of course, mamma," and carry her mother empha- 
tically out of the room. 

Before the next train started for London, Ponsford was 
engaged as the future Lady Bohun*s maid, and on talking 
it over, all parties seemed pleased. Mr. Blackstone had of 
course a few words to say against it, but he was so much 
accustomed to being " put down," that he thought nothing 
of any objection he might advance being immediately 
negatived. 

He did not quite like the idea of Phemy's being at- 
tended by a person who seemed ** high," — he had no pride, 
and though he was certainly elated at the match his 
daughter was so unexpectedly making, he did not hold his 
head a bit the higher for it, nor did he wish people to think 
better of him for it. Now these were sentiments which 
were very distasteful to both his wife and daughter. Phemy 
was going to move in a new sphere, and so they both thought 
that the people about her ought to belong to that raised 
sphere also. 

** Ponsford looks the sort of person who would be quite 
a comfort to Phemy," said her mother ; and Phemy added, 
" And save me such a world of trouble, knowing so well all 
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about Bohun Court, and the sort of people who have been 
in the habit of staying there." 

Mr. Blackstone said " Humph ! " but did not look con- 
vinced. He thought forty rather old too. 

" Oh dear no ! *' cried Mrs. Blackstone ; " not when the 
person has all the appearance of youth to add to the expe- 
rience of age." 

In short, it was decided that Ponsford was to be the 
person, and so Mr. Blackstone forbore to urge any further 
objections. He had only a few words to say by way of 
humble caution before the subject entirely dropped, and 
these were, 

*'Well, my dear, whatever you think conducive to 
your comfort and happiness shall of course be done, only 
my old mother used to say, and I believe very truly, be 
master or mistress of your establishment whatever be your 
station in life. Be kind, but preserve your supremacy ; no 
tyranny like the tyranny of a sei*vant ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

What did Mr. Blackstone, good easy man, gain by his 
interference in domestic matters? What does anybody 
ever gain for giving the advice for which they are solicited ? 
Nothing. He had been consulted, it is true ; that compli- 
ment had certainly been paid him, but his opinions had 
not met with that respect and obedience which one would 
have expected, considering that it was generally supposed 
Mrs. and Miss Blackstone never did anything without 
" consulting Mr. Blackstone." 

Phemy Blackstone was young, gay, and very pretty; 
full of health and spirits, exuberant with happiness, words 
of advice and caution fell lightly on her ear, and the 
future was to her nothing but a still brighter phase of what 
had ever been to her a bi-ight existence. All her life long, 
her father and mother had lived but for her, and now an- 
other devoted heart was a toy in her hands. All her life 
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long she had been nm^ed in wealth and luxury ; now rank 
was to be added to these advantages. In truth, it was 
enough to turn a young girl's head ; it was as if the cup 
were full of prosperity to the very brim, and as for any 
drawback, how could that be ? 

'* How odd papa is ! '* were all the thanks the tender, 
loving, anxious old man — for both he and the mother were 
old for so young a daughter — got for his pains. ** How 
very odd he is 1 What an idea about my not being mistress 
of everything, and about the tyranny of a servant, too, 
mamma. What did he mean ?" 

" Oh 1 I know that old story so well/* said Mrs. Black- 
stone, smiling, " From the very day your papa and I mar- 
ried, that old sentence of his has been ready for every 
occasion." 

** But why, mamma? How? How can any servant 
tyrannize ? What does he mean ? " 

" My dear, there was an old story, something that always 
made my blood nm cold, of a clerk, an old, old man, too, 
in your grandfather's counting-house, who gained such an 
ascendancy in the family that their very souls hardly ap- 
peared to be their own, so fearful was his influence, and 
their dread of him. At your grandfather's death-bed the 
scenes were so dreadful that, your papa says, they have 
haunted him ever since. Had not your papa worked 
hard — slaved, indeed — for the fortune we are blessed with, 
he would have been a poor man up to this day for all that 
his father left him ! Not a farthing of your grandfather's 
property was secured, except a large annuity to this old 
man, and yet I have heard your papa say the life he led him 
ah, weU!" 

" But, mamma, that was a man. No woman could ever 
exercise tyranny ? — a woman, or a maid-servant rather, could 
never be in a position " 

** Oh ! no, my dear; don't think any more of it. You 
have not heard the expression so often as I have, or it 
would not make any impression. But now, about Pons- 
ford. We must arrange about her coming." 

Yes, time was getting on. The trottsseau was coming 
home day by day, and day by day, too, the excitement grew 
greater. Friends flocked in. The Laurels was positively 
besieged, and every one was charmed vrith the Bohun 
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diamonds, reset, not for the third time, but for the first ! 
The two former Ladies Bohun had been content to wear 
them as they were, proud of their purity, delighted when 
people called them rococo. 

Not so the third Lady Bohun. " Dear Sir Felix, I like 
modem settings so much better— might I have just the 
ear-rings reset? Are you angry at my presumption? 
Have you any fancy for this antiquated style ?" 

So spake the Mr JianceCj and what could the happy man 
reply, but that nothing in her could be presumption, and 
that he lived but to study her pleasure and happiness. The 
consequence was, all the diamonds were sent to Turner's, 
where all the Bohuns had dealt for generations, and draw- 
ings and designs were to be forwarded to Miss Blackstone. 

Sir Felix was very little at The Laurels, he had so much 
business on his hands, but he wrote a letter to his fair 
Euphemia regularly every day, sometimes twice a day, and 
she read them the moment she had time. 

One of the bridesmaids-to-be commented one day on 
this stoicism, and the fair Euphemia's reply was, that she 
was not a literary character. She could not bear reading 
or writing, and reading a letter was next worse to writing 
one. 

"But does not Sir Felix expect you to answer his 
epistles?" 

" Oh ! yes ; and I do." 

** What, without reading his ?" 

" Oh ! I tell you how I manage. If I have been so busy 
that I have not had an instant to read his last two or three, 
I write him one crossed all over, and end in a clear place 
in a fine bold hand, * your own loving Phemy,' and he is 
quite satisfied. Men never read crossed letters, so I know 
I am safe ; and, to tell you a secret, he is what he calls 
rather near-sighted. T know what sort of near-sightedness 
it is, but never mind — dear old fellow! he sees how to 
choose jewels wonderfully well, and that is the sort of 
sight that pleases me, my dear!" 

** Lucky Phemy ! " sighed her friend ; " you must give 
us all a helping hand when you ascend the throne. Are 
there no more of the same family? no brothers?" 

" One brother," said Euphemia, carelessly, " only one — 
a younger brother, of course, but I don't know anything 
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about him ; he will not signify much to me, you know. I 
suppose he is in some sort of profession or other, and 
doubtless he will come to the wedding, but whether he is 
worth having or not, I cannot tell ; I should say not, be- 
cause a little bird whispered to me, that the Bohuns were 
jiever rich, but that both the first and second Lady Bohuns 
had large fortunes " 

" And the third, Phemy?" 

*' Ah 1 my dear, but the third does not mean to do what 
the first and second did 1 die first, and leave it all to Sir 
Felix 1 But, some day, I will ask all about his young 
brother, never fear; and if I find it worth while sending 
for you to Bohun Court, depend upon it I will ; and now 
about the bonnets—" 

Miss Blacks tone was a young lady gifted with a great 
flow of conversation, and this had hitherto been the music 
in which the ears of her parents chiefly delighted. To 
herself, also, at the present crisis, there was no theme on 
which she so loved to dilate, with all the powers of lan- 
guage, as that of her future prospects, so she talked inces- 
santly of them« morning, noon, and night, to every friend 
she had, and as the prosperous of this world have many 
friends, the name of her listeners was Legion. It was 
only in strictest confidence, when their backs w«re fairly 
turned on The Laurels, that these bosom friends ven- 
tured to whisper amongst themselves, " Did you ever 
know any one half so absurd as Phemy Blackstone? the 
girl's head is turned!" 

But there was one person to whom Phemy talked with- 
out the slightest misgiving as to whether her wrapt atten- 
tion and sympathy were interested or not; one person 
who entered into all her projects, assisted her by word and 
by act, and with noiseless rapidity arranged Uie whole of 
the elaborate trovMeaUt and disposed it away in the various 
boxes without ever asking where should that go, or what 
should be done with this. 

Many of Phemy's young friends had an eye to some of 
the cast-off bracelets and much of the bijouterie which the 
Lady Bohim-to-be now considered beneath her notice ; she 
was sharp enough to see all that, and a great deal more, in 
all those who crowded round her, save one — this one was 
Ponsford, the new maid, who arrived at The Laurels a 
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week before the wedding, and who, as soon as her bonnet 
was off, seemed to enter upon her duties as though she 
had been Miss Blackstone*s maid all her life. 

Fhemy was delighted with her, and the first day that 
Sir Felix arrived in town, and came out to The Laurels 
to dine, she began to expatiate, with her usual fluency, 
on the merits of Ponsford. 

" And, deal' Sir Felix " (she always called him * dear Sir 
Felix; ' he had begged her te> call him Felix, but her merry 
young lips had nerer been able to achieve the feat), " dear 
Sir Felix, she knows all about you and Bohun Court ; only 
think!'' 

The thought brought a shadow over the brow of Sir 
Felix in a moment, and he paused before he answered. 

*• I never even beard her name,*' said he, at last. 

*'Then you are a wicked, forgetful, ungrateful man, 
for she holds you in the greatest respect and admiration." 

** Ponsford, Ponsford ? — No. I can think of no one of 
that name.'* 

**Mira Ponsford; does that help you? A tall, slight 
woman, very fair, very calm and concentrated (mamma 
calls her) in her manners ; wonderful eyes, so deep, and 
steady, and searching ; a low, clear voice, just like a stage 
whisper, and without being the least handsome, a face 
that clings to your memory." 

"Not to mine, then, fair enthusiast," said Sir Felix, 
smiling; "and I only hope no accomplished impostor 
has practised on your credulity, for I certainly have not 
the honour of her acquaintance." 

" Now, that is very odd," persisted Euphemia ; " there 
must be some mistake, and the mistake, dear Sir Felix, 
must be yours. She was maid to a Lady Mary Topham, 
who was a daughter of " 

" Oh ! " interrupted Sir Felix, " I used to know all the 
Tophams well. Topham him«df is a hunting man in my 
county, and my intimate friend. Oh, I see! Yes, ye&! 
Of course she has been at Bohun Court in the lifetime of 
Lady Mary." 

" Yes ; and of Lady Merivale, her mother," said Eu- 
phemia. 

" No doubt, no doubt— but I never saw her ; however, 
I dare say it is all right, and I hope she may prove a 
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perfect treasure for your sake ; but as to her acquamtance, 
that I am reluctantly obliged to ignore, for I never eveit 
heard her name/* 

** Now, that puzzles me," continued tbe pertinacious 
bride, who was one of those people who will wear a sub- 
ject threadbare, "because she seems to know you se 
well " 

All at once a light appeared to break in upon Sir Felix's 
mind, and he raised his hand with a gesture of sudden 
intelligence. 

** I know ! " he exclaimed, ** I know now ! How could 
I be so stupid as to forget ? I perfectly remember the 
person you mean : not by sight, but by reputation/* 

At this word Mrs. Blackstone became on the qui vive, 

" Dear me. Sir Felix — good gracious ! — 1 hope we have 
not been too precipitate ? The character we received from 
Lady Merivale was so veiy satisfactory." 

"Don't misunderstand me," said Sir Felix, when he 
could edge in a word ; " I have no doubt all is right, as I 
before said ; but what makes me remember her by repu- 
tation is, a name by which my brother always insisted on 
calling Lady Merivale's maid— your Ponsford, I imagine — 
and which used to make poor Lady Mary so ar^gry. That 
name was so caught up at Bohim Court, that really it 
seemed quite to belong to the poor woman." 

"And what was it?" asked Euphemia. 

" The Vampire," said Sir Felix abruptly, and there was 
a dead pause. Mrs. Blackstone looked at her daughter, 
and the latter turned very pale. 

**I wish," murmured she, looking down, and playing 
with her rings, " that you had not told me, Sir Felix. How 
extremely horrid." 

Sir Felix laughed. It had been a joke of his brother s, 
he said, and had seemed so exactly to suit tiie young 
woman; " though," added he, "I cannot, with tru^, say 
I assented to the likeness from personal experience, only 
my guests used to say so, and Lady Mary used to scold 
my brother for drawing such a comparison for her fa- 
vourite." 

" Ah ! then she was a favourite ? " 

**^0h! cevtainly she was. They could do nothing with- 
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out her. As for Lady Merivale-^my dear Euphemia, you 
have never seen the countess, hut I hope some day you 
will — I cannot think how she ever came to part with her, 
even to Lady Mary ; still less can I guess why, when Lady 
Mary died, she did not go hack to her old mistress ; for, I 
assure you, it was a standing joke amongst us all, down at 
Bohun, that old Lady Merivale must fall to pieces were it 
not for the vampire ! " 

Euphemia was curious to know the reason. She was 
not much used to society — not used at all to the society of 
venerable grandees, compelled, by their position, to live on 
4he face of the world, and to make the best of their ap- 
pearance. What did Sir Felix mean by Lady Merivale*s 
falling to pieces? 

" Because, my Euphemia " — and the baronet looked at 
his charming and unsophisticated piece of innocence with 
delighted eyes — "there never was any one, living and 
breathing, so completely made up as that old lady. My 
brother had a curious story about her." 

"Your brother seems fond of odd names and stories," 
said Euphemia, rather pertly. 

"He is very quaint and original," smiled Sir Felix; 
^*you will be charmed with him, my dear Euphemia." 

"And what was his curious story?" inquired the young 
lady, evasively. 

" Oh, excellent ! He happened to be staying at Lord 
Merivale's once when there was an alarm of fire in the 
castle. The galleries w^e filled with smoke, and the 
rooms were filled with guests, who all flew down to the 
great hall in any attire they could find, but, strange to say, 
the countess was nowhere to be seen. Lady Mary was in 
hysterics, shrieking for her mother, and imploring every 
one to save her ; whilst all the time the old lady was stand- 
ing in the midst of them, not daring to confess herself, 
since not one of the twenty people who sat with her every 
day at dinner had an idea that there, in beauty unadorned, 
•shorn of all her fair proportions, and minus all her * sub- 
stitutions,* as Guy used to call them, stood the Countess of 
Merivale herself ! " 

" And how did it end ? " said Euphemia, quite angrily. 

" By the vampire's carrying her off in triumph, and de- 
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daring the next morning that her ladyship had escaped to 
the cellars before any of the household had heard the 
alarm given 1" 

** Ha ! " exclaimed Mr. Blackstone, speaking for the first 
time after an hour's devoted attention to the conversation, 
'* bow fearful to be thus at the mercy of a dependant ! of 
how many secrets these people often possess themselves, 
and what fatal use they might make of the power with 
which the possession invests them ! I remember, in days 
gone by, my old mother used to say '\ 

'* Ob, papa! " laughed Euphemia. 

" Yes, my dear, my old mother used to say, no tyranny 
like the tyranny of a ser\'ant." 

"And I can believe it, though I sever experienced it/* 
said Sir Felix ; '* at the same time, all this casts no reflec- 
tion on Ponsford." 

'' Mamma," said the yoimg lady, as she went upstairs, 
with her arm round her mother's waist, when the evening 
closed, **I have a certain conviction, though I nev^ 
saw him, and know nothing of him, that I shall hate Mr. 
Bohun ! ' 



CHAPTER III. 

TuBN we now to another scene, a fairer scene than the 
suburban villa, in spite of its nineteenth-century elevation, 
and all its modem improvements ; gaze now, ye eyes that 
love the old baronial halls of England, on that large, 
straggling pile of buildings, gray wi& age and green with 
4vy, and see what a grand old house Sir Felix Bohun called 
his home. 

Here and there a turret, here and there a projection; 
windows of all sorts and all sizes; and the whole sur- 
rounded by a broad gravel terrace, from the centre of 
which sloped a broad flight of stone steps, then another 
gravel terrace, and another flight of steps ; a third gravel 
terrace, and one last flight of steps — these leading to a 
:wide park, studded with groups of trees, sheep under 
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some, and deer under others, and the grass pressed dowH 
into little narrow paths, not meant to be paths at all, but 
short cuts to different distant points, too pleasant and 
convenient for either Sir Felix or Mr. Bohun to do away 
with. 

This was the back of Bohun €ourt. The entrance was 
on the gloomy side of the house, looking to the north ; 
and there the stone courtyard, and the stone lions-rampant, 
and the massive iron-boiHid oaken door, kept up all the 
dignity of a baronial hall. 

But to turn to the sunny side. On a bright, fresh morn- 
ing in early spring, when the sun's rays fell so warmly on 
the breakfast-room that its long windows were open, a 
gentleman stepped out on the terrace, with an open letter 
in his hand, and looked anxiously across the park, as if 
watching for an expected visitor. 

He had not to look long, for, taking advantage of one of 
the above-mentioned short oats, another figure was soon 
seen emerging from an avenue of chestnuts, and wending 
its way along one of the little beaten tracks. 

Mr. Bohun stood still and watched it advancing. As it 
approached nearer, his eyes seemed to wander to the land- 
scape, and rest almost lovingly on its beauty. The haze 
of a spring morning, and an easterly breeze, was spread 
like a gauze veil over hill and dale, and over the Bohun 
woods, though the dark tops of the fir-trees peeped out 
here and there, and £he wavy outline of distant downs be- 
came every moment more and more distinct. 

Mr. Bohun stood without his hat, and on his forehead, 
high and somewhat bald, could be counted many more 
wrinkles than even the eyes of an enemy would have de- 
tected on that of Sir Felix. It was a face of extreme 
gentleness and benevolence ; but though nature had given 
him a five years* advantage of his brother in point of youth, 
every one would have said the ages were reversed, and 
pronounce in favour of Sir Felix, for Mr. Bohun looked 
care-wom and old. 

All his life long, Mr. Bohun had been the working 
brother, and Sur Felix the man of the gay world, bom for 
society and pleasure, and carefully avoiding all the worries 
of every-day existence. Since these worries must fall to 
tlie lot of some one person in a family, even if not to all 
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the members, it so happened that destiny had laid them 
op the shoulders of Mr. Bohun. He managed the estate* 
hired the servants, heard the grievances, paid the bills, and 
would have laid down his life (metaphorically) for Bohun 
Court ; so it was a labour of love, Uiough a labour all the 
same. 

And yet there had been two Lady Bohuns ?— Yes. The 
first a fine lady, who looked upon the venerable house as a 
retreat for a fortnight at Easter and a few months in 
winter, anS hated it all the rest of the year. The unob- 
trusive usefulness of Mr. Bohun gave her no sort of con- 
cern ; it was nothing to her, except that it left Sir Felix at 
liberty to spend the springs in London and the summers 
abroad with her. Consequently, during her reign, he was 
acknowledged and authorized regent Even down to the 
village children, more hats were doffed to Mr. Bohun than 
ever little ragged brims were pulled to Sir Felix. 

'J'hen caipe the second Lady Bohun. She was a con- 
firmed invalid. Wealth and beauty had been hers, but 
health had been denied her. To her Mr. Bohun was the 
most devoted of brothers. Sir Felix was invariably kind 
and good to her, but in her state of health she could not tie 
him down to Bohun Coiul— it was so dull for him— all very 
well when the house was full of company, for the hunting 
season, for instance, or for the pheasants ; but in the dull 
season, when be had always been accustomed to gad about, 
she would not, for worlds, cond^nn him to a quietude 
which depressed him — ^no ; he should go and amuse him- 
self. 

** Guy and I will keep house ; we shall do very well ; and 
you will come back and refresh us with all the news, which 
will suit us far better than entering into the gaiety our- 
selves." 

And so the regency went on during all the lingering 
years of the second Lady Bohun *s fragile existence, and to 
her Mr. Bohun was the greatest of comforts, her counsellor, 
her almoner, her companion, and her friend. 

Day by day, all day long if she liked, Mr. Bohun was at 
her beck and call to take her orders and do her commis- 
sions, light as air as they always were ! — to walk by the 
side of her garden chair, and guide its diminutive pony 
through the paths to all her favourite flower beds, or else 
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to tihe doors of the cottages which she regularly visited. 
It was his study, his happiness, and his pastime to make 
those suffering years pass as pleasantly to her as possible ; 
and when, at last, the garden-chair became too great an 
exertion, and Lady Bohun was reduced to her sofa, the 
very lawn in front of hex morning room was cut up and 
laid out under her direction, and his superintendence, that 
to the last she might inhale the fragrance she so loved, and 
die in the midst of her favourite occupations ; and this, 
in fact, she did, and Sir Felix became this time, in reality, 
a disconsolate widower. 

• And Mr. Bohun, did he not miss her ? Yes ! every hour 
of his busy day; for, whilst Sir Felix went abroad for 
change and consolation, he remained at his post, haunted 
by her presence, and living to execute, to the utmost of 
his power, every wish that she had ever expressed when the 
scene was closing to her. 

And now people really looked upon Mr. Bohun as safe. 
He had been heir presumptive (not heir presumptuous) for 
five-and-forty years ; now they said he might surely be 
called heir apparent, and not a voice in all the country 
round but cordially exclaimed they hoped it might be so. 
In fact. Sir Felix himself had given it out he never in- 
tended to marry again ; and he went abroad, and ran the 
gauntlet of every sort of temptation, and came home again 
still free, resolved to settle down at Bohun Court, and share 
with his brother the care of an estate which the love of his 
lost wife had hallowed. 

Business, however, connected with his possessions, took 
him up to town. Now let us go back to the figure ad- 
vancing towards Mr. Bohun wiSi outstretched hands, the 
figure of a gray-haired man, his long locks streaming in 
the air, a set colour in his thin, worn cheeks, and a white 
neck-cloth to betoken his vocation. 

" My dear friend, my dear Mr. Bohim ! I have made 
all the haste I possibly could ; and my anxiety has given 
wings to my feet. I see a letter in your hand—confir- 
mation or refutation ? Tell me, in a word, is the rumour 
true?" 

The panting breathlessness of the speaker drew a hearty 
laugh from Mr. Bohun. 

** Perfectly true," said he, cheerfully ; " and five pages. 
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four ai them crossed, full of excuses, which are perfectly 
unnecessary from my brother, inasmuch as I had no pos* 
sible right to demand them, no more than I wish him to 
make them. The rumour is quite true. Sir Felix is really 
going to be married again, and this is the anaoimcement.'* 

Mr. Bohun held up the letter, and the Rector of Bohun 
sat down on a bench, overpowered by his feelings. 

" I did not think it, I would not believe it/' said he, at 
last, as he flourished his pocket handkerchief in the air ; 
** and I said to my wife, this very morning, Mary, no one 
but Mr. Bohun shall tell me of it ! " 

** And Mr. Bohun himself tells you, my good friend,* 
said the heir presumptive, descending from his temporary 
pedestal with all the equanimity of his character ; ** indeed, 
I am not knocked down by the blow, not half so much as 
you appear yourself I cheer up, and remember that twice 
before this has happened, and each time I have been so 
fortunate as not to be separated from you. It is only the 
old story over again ! *' 

*• Yes, but the risk, the risk 1 " ejaculated the old clergy- 
man, shaking his head ; ** who knows what revolution Qie 
step may occasion ? My dear friend, if we lost you, what 
should we do ? How can we spare you if circumstances 
should require you to give us less of your personal and 
moral support?" 

" Twice before the same risk has been run," said Mr. 
Bohun, " and still here I am amongst you. Twice before 
I have played the part of a brother to my brother*s wife, 
and I see no just cause why my third essay should prove 
less successful than hitherto." 

*' Ah ! my dear sir," persisted the old clergyman, " it is, 
as I said before, the risk ! the risk ! and at Sir Felix's time 
of life, too ! Dear me ! who would have thought it ?" 

" I," said Mr. Bohun, firmly ; " and I always have tliought 
it — that my brother was not the man to settle down quietly 
as a widower. As for his time of life, he is still what the 
world would call a young man ; that is to say, a middle- 
aged man ; and middle-aged men, my dear Mr. Melville, 
do not approve of being put on the shelf merely because 
they happen to be widowers." 

But Mr. Melville was not to be consoled. He had made 
up his mind, in common with all the neighbourhood, that 
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Bohun Court was never again to see a Lady Bohnn — a Mrs. 
Bohun would have been welcomed as a novelty ; but to see 
Sir Felix bring home another bride, and to have to '' make 
her acquaintance," as the saying is, was a trial of fortitude. 

** And then for it all to happen so suddenly ! " continued 
Mr. Melville ; " it really came upon us like a thunderbolt, 
this rumour." 

" Bumour, with her many tongues, pointed them all at 
Bohun Court," laughed Mr. Bohun, seemingly resolved to 
turn the whole affair into rather a pleasant occun*ence than 
anytliing else ; " but the singular part of it all is, that, for 
once in a way, rumour has hit upon the truth." 

" But how did it happen ? Had you any idea when Sir 
Felix went up to town ? How did this young lady, if it is 
a young lady, contrive to make so sudden an impression?" 
were a few amongst the numerous questions which poured 
from the lips of the anxious Rector of Bohun. 

•* Sit down a moment by my side," said Mr. Bohun, 
leading the old gentleman to a rustic bench on the grass 
under one of the clumps of old elms; " sit down and hear 
the very small cause from which this great event sprung. 
In the first place, you must know, that my brother went to 
town on money matters ; that it was absolutely necessary 
he should see his man of business without half an hour's 
delay; that not finding him at his office, he pursued 
him all over the City, and on returning late in despair to 
his office, found he had just left it for good, and had 
started for the station ; you must also know, by the way, 
that this happy man of business possesses a villa in the 
suburbs with quite a reputation for beauty and luxury. 
But to proceed : guess the small cause of this new phase 
in the destiny of Sir Felix !" 

** My dear friend, I am all attention ; but I never could 
guess it in all my life— not even the riddle about the first 
nail in the ark, which every young lady makes a point of 
asking me in compliment to my cloth — much less can I 
guess to what you are leading.** 

" Well, then, tlie small cause was this, the stopping of 
my brother's watch ! A clerk happened to be just leaving 
the office as Sir Felix drove up ! he announced that Mr. 
Blackstone had just driven off,, that he always went home 
to dinner, that he always dined and slept at The Laurels. 
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Now this was a delay which might have put my brother to 
the greatest inconvenience, and, in fact, somehow or other, 
he must see Mr. Blackstone that night, and so it struck 
him that the best thing he could do would be to follow him 
down to the station — it was merely an interview of a few 
minutes that was required—he might catch him before he 
started. At what time did he go ? At 6-45. Sir Felix 
lodked at his watch, and jumped into the first Hansom. 
He reached the station exactly as the first gate was being 
closed, and saw Mr. Blackstone rushing towards the car- 
riages. To rush after him, and to spring into a vacant [ 
seat by his side, was the work of a moment — in another 
he was steaming towards The Laurels " 

" Well, then, the watch had not stopped ? *' exclaimed 
Mr. Melville. 

** We have not come to that," returned Mr. Bohun; "we 
must now only imagine ourselves walking up the hill to 
this suburban villa, Sir Felix laughing at the adventure, and 
Mr. Blackstone pressing him to stay and dine, assuring 
him that there was a train back again at a quarter after nine 
o'clock, which wouldjust suit him ; and so the unbidden guest 
remained, and was presented to Mrs. Blackstone, and last, 
not least, to Miss Blackstone. and it seems that tlie charms 
and accomplishments of the latter — for I am told she sings 
like any nightingale — made the two hours pass like two 
minutes, although my brother affirms most seriously that he 
never had an idea of losing that 9- 15 train. At twenty minutes 
before nine he looked at his watch, and as Miss Blackstone 
had just began another song, he calculated that he could hear 
it out, and then he slily looked at it again. It seems the 
beauty of the singer and her song had completely put out of 
his head the hour at which the hands had pointed when he 
looked last, for seeing they now indicated a quarter to nine, 
he calmly and gratefully took his leave, intending to walk 
down to the station with his host. Mr. Blackstone seemed 
fidgety, and remarked that they must walk fast ; but my 
brother assured him there was no hurry, and persisted in 
taking his time. The consequence was, that when they 
reached the station all was silent. *We are much 
too soon,' said Sir Felix. We have lost the train, 
thought Mr. Blackstone, and so it proved. That night 
ray brother slept at The Laurels, and spent the 
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greater part of the next day there. This was his first visit, 
but not his last by many and many. The result of these 
visits you know. He announces it in tliis letter, and says 
he is coming down here next week to make a few necessaiy 
arrangements." 

Mr. Bohun paused, and both he and the Rector sat in 
silence for some time, each fully occupied with his own 
thoughts. 

** Then the lady is handsome,'* said Mr. Melville, at 
last. 

*• So my brother says." 

** And shall you go to the wedding? *' 

** I conclude my brother will wish it." 

** And afterwards ? " 

'* Oh ! return home, T suppose, and get ready for them. 
There i>s so much to be done here before the old house can 
be made fit for the reception of a gay young bride. The 
best rooms have not been opened for more than two yeai-s, 
and we have let dust and mould gather a good deal about 
cherished relics, which, I conclude, had better now be 
swept away *' 

** Memories and all?" sighed Mr. Melville. 

" Ah ! no ; never the memories ! " exclaimed Mr. Bohun ; 
** were fifty Lady Bohuns to succeed the last in this old 
house, lier memory would live in it, and her presence haunt 
it, just as if her spirit were permitted to return and remind 
me that though lost, she need not be forgotten." 

" I hope it may be so,*' said the old clergyman, ** and I 
hope past habits and customs and memories may all be 
retained by the lady whom Sir Felix has chosen." 

" I do not doubt it," said Mr. Bohun, rising, ** because 
I believe my brother incapable of selecting any one so 
devoid of good feeling and good taste as to harbour that 
most pitiful of human weaknesses, jealousy of the dead." 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Mb. Bohun felt rather nervous and fidgety the day that 
Sir Felix nvas expected down at Bohun Court; and as 
whatever Mr. Bohun felt was always felt hy the whole 
household, no one seemed ahle to settle to anything that 
day. It was a positive relief when the hoofs of Uie carriage 
horses were heard clattering into the court-yard, and Sir 
Felix's heavy tread sounded in the hall, for then it was 
over. 

There was an awkwardness on hoth sides when the 
hrothers met, hut most on the side of Sir Felix. Mr. 
Bohun's grasp of the hand was warm and hearty, hut his 
brother's eyes met his with an anxious look, as if to say, 
had they dared, ** Have I made a fool of myself?" 

No such accusation, however, welcomed him. The same 
open, frank cordiality which was Mr. Bohun *s characteristic 
did not fail him now, and when the fii-st few hours were 
over — the hours of explanations almost amounting to 
apologies — the brothers once more stood on precisely the 
same footing towards each other as ever, with only one 
slight difference, which was, that it seemed to both as if 
years, and not weeks, had elapsed since last they parted, 
the great intervening circumstance appearing to fill up so 
large a space of time. 

To any casual observer, it would have seemed next to 
absurd to talk of putting Bohun Court in order for the re- 
ception of the new guest» so well appointed were all the 
stately rooms ; but Mr. Bohun soon found that his brother 
had not returned in the same contented state of mind in 
which he had left home. The *' best rooms," as the old 
housekeeper so proudly called them, were now ordered to 
be opened, and one blight morning, followed by this ancient 
servant and Mr. Bohun, Sir Felix made the tour of inspec- 
tion. But in vain did the old lady expatiate on the car- 
pets, and turn up the comers of the chintz covers, to show 
how handsome the yellow satin looked underneath. Sir 
Felix gnimbled — the sun happened unfortunately to be 
shining brightly, and the bridegi'oom elect made no allow- 
ance for the dust and cobwebs of two years' seclusion from 
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light — be called the carpets faded, and the yellow satin 
gaudy, and whispered to Mr. Bohun that '* She detested 
yellow— she wished the drawing-rooms to be crimson." 

" Then you will Be obliged to have new carpets — these 
will not look well with crimson," said his brother, inwardly 
marvelling the while at the premature interest exhibited by 
the future mistress of the house. 

" True— so we shall, replied Sir Felix composedly, and 
from the drawing-rooms he went on to the dining-room, 
then to the bedrooms, then to the attics, and descended the 
stairs exclaiming, to the intense mortification of Mrs. 
Dance, the housekeeper, ** All very dingy— there must be a 
thorough clean out, and clear out too." 

And it was not Mrs. Dance alone who was mortified at 
the remarks and behaviour of her master — it was not she 
alone who looked and listened, surprised and dismayed : 
his brother, who followed in silence, was no Ijess struck 
with the metamorphose in Sir Felix than herself, and more 
than once his astonishment nearly found utterance in the 
Shakesperian exclamation, " Thou art translated ! " 

Yes, Sir Felix was translated. He was a new man, with 
certainly anew pair of eyes, for Bohun Court was no longer 
fair in his sight, the rooms no longer gi-and and stately, 
the furniture no longer handsome — everything was 
dingy ! 

Ding}' ! Mr. Bohun could hardly believe his ears. 
Dingy ! with what then could he be mentally comparing 

Poor Mr. Bohun. What could he know about it? what 
could a vegetating bachelor know of modern improve- 
ments? of carpets in which your feet were buried — of 
chairs where you might sleep a night through, so roomy 
and so luxurious — of curtains which looked like the costly 
twilled silk of a lady's dress, and which perhaps our great 
great grandmothers would have worn as one — in short, 
what could he know of comfort, luxury, and taste, who had 
never seen even the outside of the suburban villa, or heard 
the name and fame of The Laurels ? 

And now the survey of the whole house had been taken, 
all save one room, and it was with a visible shrinking that 
Sir Felix saw Mrs. Dance single out a key tied with a bow 
of red ribbon, and turn it iu-the lock. 
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This was a small room unconnected with the suite of 
drawing-rooms, library, and dining-room. It was at the 
southern side of the house, and looked upon a flower- 
garden cut into innumerable beds, excepting just under the 
wide bay-window, and there there was a broad border in 
which were all the clusters of violets and lilies of the 
valley. Climbing up the window was a passion flower, 
throwing out its long creepers amongst the nailed-up 
branches of a luxuriant jessamine, and here and there a 
tuft of that curious brown stock which only exhales its 
exquisite scent at night. 

They were now in this room, and Mr. Bohun walked 
hastily to the window the moment they entered. Sir 
Felix stood still, and looked round wiliiout uttering a 
syllable. This was a room filled with innumerable relics 
of the past. This was the last Lady Bohun's own boudoir, 
where she had spent all her latest hours. On that sofa 
she had passed the suffering time; in that chair, when 
breath was failing her, had she been placed by Mr. Bohun, 
and breathed her last sigh upon his cheek. On the grass 
under that window, were still the four patches worn away 
by the wheels of her garden chair. 

Suddenly Mr. Bohun turned. " You will have nothing 
touched here ? " said he to his brother, in a tone partly of 
entreaty, partly interrogatory. " You need not," he con- 
tinued, seeing that Sir Felix hesitated. " This is a very 
small room — it will not be wanted — it does not interfere 
with the suite — ^the octagon room between the drawing- 
rooms will make a perfect lady's bou4oir. Do not touch 
this room, Felix ! " 

Sir Felix gulped down a feeling that rose in his throat, 
and turned away. 

** Do what you like here," said he, with an effort; *' take 
it as your own, Guy. You have a natural affection for the 
room, and you deserve to appropriate it. Remember, Mrs. 
Dance, that should Mr. Bohun be absent when the work- 
men come down to do up the house, the key is to be 
turned upon that room, and no step but my brothers 
enter within that door." 

Mrs. Dance curtsied low, and, looking at Mr. Bohun, 
coloured tearfully, as Sir Felix strode away. 

** I'm glad, sir," said she, in a faltering voice, '* I'm very 
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glad Sir Felix gives up this room to you. I was so afraid 
it was to be all new done like the rest. Is there anything 
you would please to have altered, sir ? " 

No ; Mr. Bohun gave the strictest injunctions on this 
point. Not a chair, nor a table, nor an ornament was to 
be moved. 

" I shall bring down a few things from iny den upstairs, 
Mrs. Dance — ^just my books, and my stuned birds, and 
some of the pictures— perhaps I shall bring everything. 
Yes — I think you may possess yourself of my den, Mrs. 
Dance, and make a lumber room of it. I like this room — 
I love it — it is my whole home, and here I shall live, and 
be in nobody's way. Mrs. Dance, if you bring any paint, 
and paper, and whitewashing into it, 1 never will forgive 
you. I think you understand me ? " 

** Oh, sir ! " exclaimed the old lady, tottering away ; 
** trust me, trust me. I understand you perfectly ; I feel 
as you do yourself." 

So now the worst was over, except the final conversation 
between Sir Felix and Mr. Bohun, as to whether the latter 
should continue to make Bohim Court his home. Mr. 
Bohun urged that such an arrangement might not be 
agreeable, and hinted at chambers in the Albany. Sir 
Felix scouted the idea, and declared that Bohun Court 
could not go on without his brother, and the argument 
raged fiercely till the bridegroom conquered, and the 
bachelor gave way. 

And when this was settled all seemed smooth. Sir 
Felix started for London, and Mr. Bohun was to follow 
in a week, to see and be presented to the bride elect, and 
become acquainted with her. The newly-married couple 
were then to go abroad, and Mr. Bohun was to return 
home to make ready for their reception when they came 
back towards autumn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Time had now arrived to within a few days of the wedding. 
Mr. Blackstone had got through the elaborate settlements 
which had made his daughter misU'ess of forty thousand 
pounds, independent of her expectations ; and Mrs. Black- 
stone had achieved the trousseau^ and seen it all laid out 
for exhibition. The bride was in a great state of excite- 
ment, arranginjg affairs of much greater importance — 
namely, the procession of tlie bridesmaids, and their pro- 
gramme of behaviour. Also, Ponsford was in full force, 
regularly installed as lady *s-m aid, and doing the honours 
of the millinery and jewellery with great effect. All Mrs. 
Blackstone's circle were ¥617 much awed and impressed 
with her manners on the occasion, and even Euphemia 
allowed herself to be guided by her in ever}' respect. 

'* Ponsford," she exclaimed, running into her room early 
one morning, •* put me out something very smart. We are 
going to spend the day at the Crystal Palace, and Mr. 
Bohun is to see me there for the first time. What had I 
better wear ? " 

**Not anything very smart, ma'aoi." was Ponsford's 
reply, *' if you wish to make a favourable impression on 
Mr. Bohun." 

Euphemia's clear blue eyes grew into a circle. 

•* Why ? " she exclaimed ; *" is he so very difficult to 
please ? A man of his age ! " 

** Oh, ma'am ! " said the maid, with a smile, " he may not 
be a very young gentleman ; but I have heard the ladies at 
Bohun Court say they were more particular about their 
dress when Mr. Bohun was at home, than when they 
dressed for London dinners in the season." 

Euphemia bit her lips and pouted. 

" Do you think he really is a judge ?" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ! that I know" 

" What style of people — I mean dress — does he ad- 
mire ? " 

Ponsford began first by describing what she imagined 
to be Mr. Bohun's style of beauty, and did it so adroitly 
that Euphemia looked in the glass with a proud smile on 

o $2 
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her lips. She flattered herself the difficolt man would 
have little fimlt to find with his hrother*s taste in Aat 
respect ! 

Meanwhile, her mud was spreading oat a veiy hand- 
some light hrown silk dress, of a shade i^proaching fawn. 
" Oh. Ponsford !" cried the young lady. " not that quakerish 
thing ! 1 mean that for comitry walks in the dust and the 
mud. Give me the Eugenie hlue for to-day. "^ 

" Miss Blackstone, this pale hrown, with your Spanish 
mantilla, and that loTely lUac crape bonnet which came 
last night, would, I assure you, be in better taste for the 
-occasion than the bright blue.** 

" Why ?'' exclaimed Euphemia, firing up. ** I should 
think I knew pretty well what ought to be worn at the 
Crystal Palace:' 

" Of course, ma*am,*' replied Ponsford, hastily. " I did 
not mean thaL I meant, considering your present posi> 
tion, ma'am ; and also, since you rather wished, I thought, 
to wear something according to Mr. Bohun s taste. £n> 
gaged young ladies,^ she added, seeing a fit>wn gathering 
on Euphemia^s brow, *" always attract so much anention.'^ 

•' So they do," interrupted the bride elect ; *' so perhaps, 
after all, I had bener look rather quiet than odierwise. 
Very welL I will wear the brown silk. That gorgeous 
mantilla wiU set it off. Do you know, Ponsford, that Sir 
Felix gave forty guineas for that mantilla?*' 

" I dare say, ma am. I know they are Terr dpensiTe." 

" How do you know? I thought they were Tery rare. 
Sir Felix said so." 

'^ So they are, as handsome as this, ma'am."* 

•* Do you know how to put it on, Ponsford ?* 

•* Oh, yes, ma'am ! " 

^ Are you sore ? Because Sir Fehx said there was a 
particular way.^ 

*^ I know quite well, ma'am."" 

•* But how do you know so well ?* 

■* Lady Maiy wore one constantly, ma'am.* 

'•Oh!^ Mjss Blackstone was satisned. And then she 
eontinaed, '^Buu Ptmsford, about Mr. B<^un — ^is he like 
Sir Felix?"' 

** Not the least, ma'am. Mr. Bc^un looks much old^ear : 
mare like a eonnar gientleman, too. He has quite a dif^ 
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ferent sort of manner and Yoice» and he has a very decided 
way of speaking." 

** Good-looking?" 

•* Not so handsome as Sir Felix, ma*am." 

" I wonder why he never married ?" 

** I cannot say, ma'am. I never heard of his paying any 
lady attention. Lady Maiy used to say he was the most 
unsusceptible person she ever met. Besides, ma'am, he 
is so comfortable at Bohun Court." 

** But that cannot be like his own home," said Euphemia. 
" By the bye, I wonder where his own home is ? " 

*' Bohun Court, ma'am,'' said Ponsford, slightly pinching 
in her lips. 

There was a pause. A red flush came over Euphemia*s 
face, and she paused in the operation of pulling out a bow 
with her bonnet-strings. The flush heightened to a glow. 
Something was stirring in her mind, and she breathed 
quicker than before. Ponsford was deeply engrossed with 
the folding of the Spanish mantilla. 

How was it that that ** something" had never stirred in 
Euphemia s mind before ? ** How was it," thought she to 
herself, ** that I never dreamt of asking Sir Felix if Mr. 
Bohun always lived at Bohun Court? Perhaps he does 
not : I shall not like it if he does. I always thought Sir 
Felix had no * encumbrances ' (as Fanny Washington calls 
relations) about the house. I must find it all out. I re- 
member, when the Washingtons came to congratulate, Mrs. 
Washington particularly said how completely I should be 
mistress at Bohun Coui*t, just as if Sir Felix had been a 
bachelor; but if I am to have a tidgety, difficult man 
always watching me, planted there for life (for evidently 
he is a regular old bachelor), I shall not like it at alL I'll 
ask Sir Felix cleverly — perhaps Mr. Bohun only comes for 
the country seasons — if I don't like him, I can coax Sir 
Felix up to town at those times ; at all events, III sound 
Sir Felix this very day." 

By this time the mantilla was ready. It was placed over 
the graceful shoulders after the most approved fashion, and 
Euphemia descended to the drawing-room. 

There was one diflerence between the feelings with which 
she descended the staircase, and those with which she 
had moimted them. Then she said Mr. Bohun was to see 
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her for the first time ; now she felt that she was going to 
see him. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Mrs. Blackstone, as her daughter 
entered the room, " I do think, my dear, that is the very 
prettiest bonnet I ever saw. But, surely, you are very 
plainly dressed ? I should have thought that lovely blue 
silk would have been more the thing?" 

" Ponsford said not, mamma ; " replied the young lady, 
whose temper had received a shock a few minutes before, 
and had not recovered ; " Ponsford said it was too smart 
for the occasion." 

•* Too smart? good glticious, dear child ! when I declare 
I have seen the Duchess of there in almost a ball- 
dress 1 " 

" Perhaps so, mamma, but Ponsford knows so perfectly 
what people ought to wear ; she meant that in my position 
I ought not to make such a show, and my dress is very 
handsome though it is quiet." 

At that instant wheels were heard on the gravel, and Sir 
Felix sprang out of the basket carriage, with its two spirited 
little ponies, in which he was to have the privilege of driv- 
ing Miss Blackstone to Sydenham. 

No sooner had he entered the room, than Mrs. Black- 
stone called his attention to her daughter's Spanish man- 
tilla. 

"Does it not look magnificent, Sir Felix? — is it not 
becoming?" 

" Yes," was his reply, as his eyes took a gratified survey 

of the lady of his choice ; " but we must not bestow all 

^.' the praise on the mantilla. It is a pleasure to give Euphe- 

mia anything pretty, for she does such credit to it. Her 

whole dress to-day is fait-d-peindre" 

The yoimg girl laughed, but gave her mother a sly glance 
at the same time. It was Ponsford's taste, and Ponsford's 
triumph ; and whilst the daughter was simply pleased at it, 
the mother was silent from feeling obliged, somewhat re- 
luctantly, to acknowledge it. 

A large party went in Mrs. Blackstone*s suite to the 
Crystal Palace that day. She had engaged a room for 
thirty, instead of disarranging The Laurels before the 
wedding, when a still larger number of friends were in- 
vited to breakfast. 
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Amongst the most intimate of these friends ranked the 
Washingtons, veiy wealthy people of the same sphere as 
the Blackstones. 

Mrs. Washington had several daughters, and Fanny, with 
a yoimger sister, were to be two of the bridesmaids. It was 
Fanny for whom Miss Blackstone had laughingly promised 
to send, should she find that Mr. Bohun was ** worth hav- 
ing." It was, consequently, Fanny, who, on this day of the 
grand Crystal Palace party, was in agonies (to use her own 
forcible expression) to see her probable **/M«<2r," so the 
Washingtons were at the place of rendezvous, by the statue 
of Cain, long before any One else had arrived. 

Some went in carriages, some went on horseback, some 
by train ; but these were chiefly the gentlemen of the party, 
whose occupations obliged them to spend their mornings in 
town. There was no want of money in that pretty suburb 
of London. Houses and carriages all bore equally the 
unmistakable stamp of wealth, from the well-appointed 
barouche of Mrs. Washington widi its handsome bays, 
down to Euphemia's own basket carriage with its soft blue 
velvet cushions. 

And their dress ! the costly silks that stood alone ! the 
pink and blue parasols covered with real point ; the white 
ones with coral drops all the way round ; the lovely bon- 
nets covered with real Mechlin 1 Every one had been- 
anxious to do honoiu: to that party, and certainly Mrs. 
Blackstone's guests did that day make a most refulgent 
show. 

At last the bride-elect and her intended arrived, the 
former tired and dusty, although so muffled up, for fear of 
the sun and dust, that no one could have imagined how 
slender a figure all those summer wraps concealed until 
she emerged from them. 

Fanny Washington came up to her immediately. 

" My dear," she whispered, " I have been looking every- 
where for a young likeness of Sir Felix, and can see 
nobody at aU likely." 

" I dare say not," said Euphemia, " for everybody says 
he looks ten years older ; " and her quick eye ran over the 
assembled party. 

No ; certainly there was no one there who could be Mr. 
Bohun. She did not like remarking upon his absence to 
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Sir Felix ; it was making his brother of too much import- 
ance; besides, she had been talking conversation to him 
for two hours, beating about the bush to find out all she 
could without deliberately asking the plain question, " Is 
Bohun Court his home ? " and she was tired, nervous, too, 
for there was a little shadow of annoyance in Sir Felix's 
manner at some of her questions which showed her that 
she was treading on dangerous ground, so she had learnt 
nothing, but, on the conti'ary, had been obliged to give the 
subject up altogether. 

" However," thought she, as the party began now to dis- 
perse and look about them, ** I shall get on better with the 
individual himself when he appears. I shall not be afraid 
of him." 

Meanwhile, as they wandered about, Mrs. Washington 
came to walk and talk confidentiaUy with Mrs. Blackstone. 
She had married three daughters herself, and was, there- 
fore, quite aufait in such matters. She was full of delight 
at "dear Phemy's " good fortune and happiness, but 
thought her looking rather pale and nervous. Possibly it 
was Sie lilac bonnet, which was always trying, or probably 
the prospect of being introduced to her future husband's 
relations. That was always a great trial for a young girl, 
and she knew from experience how glad all the brides she 
ever knew were when that part of the ordeal was over. 

" But, fortunately for dear Phemy," she ran on, and her 
voice sounded to Mrs. Blackstone like a bee humming in 
her ear, " fortunately for dear Phemy, Sir Felix has no re- 
lations but a brother. I am delighted to hear we are to 
meet him here to-day. I looked in the Baronetage and 
saw he was five years younger than Sir Felix, but it did 
not say if he were in the army or the navy ; perhaps he is 
a barrister ? " 

Mrs. Blackstone thought not. She believed he was 
merely a country gentleman. Mrs. Washington was down 
upon her directly. ** Oh ! really ? then I suppose he has 
a place of his own; in what county, I wonder?" 

Now Mrs. Blackstone, in her own heart, had always had 
more than a suspicion that Mr. Bohun lived entirely at 
Bohun Court, and once or twice it had occurred to her 
that she ought very delicately to insinuate to Sir Felix that 
if that were the case, Euphemia ought to be officially in- 
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formed of the fact, and consulted as to whether such an 
arrangement met her approbation ; but, somehow or other, 
she had never had courage to attack him on the subject, 
and, besides, there was always a sort of hauteur about Sir 
Felix, in spite of his courteous manners, which, to confess 
the plain truth, kept her at a distance. 

But this sort of delicacy and timidity would not have 
been understood or appreciated by Mrs. Washington. She 
was one of those maternal martyrs who would sacrifice 
themselves and everybody else upon the altars dedicated to 
their daughters, and had she not, before their marriages, 
arranged everything for the comfort and happiness of their 
future homes without regard to the wishes or feelings of 
her sons-in-law, she would have considered herself most 
culpable. She feared, as she often said, neither man nor 
beast ; but whether she used the latter term in reference to 
any of her sons-in-law, it was impossible to say. 

No wonder that Mrs. Blackstone dreaded lest her warm 
friend should, even at the eleventh hour, discover this sus- 
pected flaw in the brilliant alliance, and impart it in 
accents of pity to her ten thousand friends ; so she turned 
off the conversation by saying she had lost sight of Phemy, 
and that Phemy had made her promise faithfully not to do 
so, as she wished her to be present at her introduction to 
Mr. Bohun. 

Mr. Bohun was becoming rapidly magnified into a person 
of immense consequence. 

So Mrs. Blackstone hurried after her daughter, and Mrs. 
Washington looked about for hers. Phemy and Sir Felix 
were standing arm in arm in the gallery, looking over at all 
the flowering water plants floating on the pure surface of 
the basins. Fanny Washington had just joined them. 

" Phemy, dear," she whispered, as Mrs. Blackstone en- 
gaged Sir Felix in conversation on the other side, *' I want 
to know if your inamorato is at all disposed to be jealous?" 

"I hope he is," returned Phemy, with a coquettish smile, 
"but as yet I have never had an opportunity of trying 
him. Why do you ask?" 

" Because there has been a gentleman down there — the 
oddest-looking man you ever saw, with an odd-shaped hat 
drawn over his eyes, and his hand over his mouth — ^he has 

8 
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been standing leaning against that statue for about half- 
an-hour, watching all your movements." 

** I do not see him/'^said Phemy. 

** Follow the direction of my eyes — there — he is moving 
— he sees us looking at him— he is coming under this 
gallery to have a better view of you. Oh ? Phemy, he is 
evidently very much struck. Is he not a curious figure?" 

" Wait tUl he comes quite under," laughed Phemy, in a 
whisper, " and then we will have some fun with him." 
Phemy held in her hand a bunch of moss rosebuds, and 
from these she selected a blighted one, dried up into a 
hard ball. As he passes beneath," said she, *• I will drop 
this down upon him." 

Sir Felix had no great admiration of Miss Washington. 
He thought she was a frivolous, foolish companion for his 
peerless Euphemia, and when he heard this whispering, 
joking conversation going on, he lent an attentive ear to it, 
and answered all Mrs. Blackstone's remarks at random; 
but, when he saw the bouquet being taken to pieces, he 
could refrain no longer, and exclaimed, " You are surely 
not going to do such a thing ? " 

He referred to the destruction of the bouquet ; he had 
not heard the previous convei-sation ; but Euphemia thought 
he meant not going to throw the rosebud over, so she 
betrayed herself unnecessarily. 

" Dear Sir Felix only our joke you ought to be 

quite flattered ; there is a gentleman down there, coming 
towards us now, who has never taken his eyes off me for 
the last half hour, and we thought that just as he came 
under this gallery, we would drop this dead rosebud on his 
hat, and such a hat as it is ! " 

Sir Felix looked — started — seized Euphemia's hand, and, 
drawing it through his arm, exclaimed, as he moved quickly 
away, " How thankful I am you did no such thing I Eu- 
phemia, it is my brother T* 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

The wedding was over. The carrii^es were driving up to 
The LaurelB in rapid succession, and Lady Bohun sat in a 
chair of state in the drawing-room, looking somewhat pale, 
nervous, and bewildered as most brides do, but still re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the numerous friends who 
crowded round her, with a pleased, happy expression — just, 
perhaps, a little touch of pride in her^ manner — a little 
assumption of dignity, as if she already felt she had risen 
a step in the scale of society, and yet could hardly realise 
it 

One after the other came her friends— some matrons, 
cheering up the young daughter on leaving her home — 
some girls, admiring her costly rings, and examining the 
rich lace about her — others neither girls nor matrons, 
telling her she was a lucky girl, and that it was not every- 
body who could catch a rich baronet without encum- 
brances. 

" And as for his brother, dear Phemy, what a delightful 
creature! we have all lost our hearts. There is something 
about Sir Felix that always rather awes one ; Mr. Bohun is 
charming ! Such a kind good face — very lil^ e Sir Felix too 
•'—but easier to get on with. Ah, you are a lucky girl ! " 

As yet, Phemy felt very strange with Mr. Bohun. She 
bad not exchanged ten words with him, nor many more 
looks, so his praises did not call forth any echo, but she 
felt he was continually watching her. Sir Felix stood 
amongst a knot of gentlemen, keeping a sly eye on the 
gravel sweep in hopes of seeing the four greys bring roimd 
his new chariot ; but Mr. Bohun was hovering near, wait- 
ing till he could take advantage of some gap in the circle 
round her, but this she did not know. She thought he 
was merely watching, and she chafed under it. 

At last there was a vacant space, and he stepped in, bent 
over the orange blossoms, and spoke to her. 

** At last I have found an opportunity of wishing my 
new sister every joy and happiness.'* Phemy bowed and 
smiled. " It is late in the day to do so, but that has not 
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been for want of the will, but the way ; you have had quite 
a bevy round you." 

" Yes — so many friends." 

Phemy did not know what else to say. To everybody 
else she had had answers and lively repartees ready, 
but there was something about Mr. Bohun that made her 
silent against her will, for in her heart she was longing to 
talk to him. She felt that she neither liked nor admired 
him as all the rest of the room did, but she would not have 
had any one suspect it for the world. She would not 
allow any soul to suspect that there was the faintest cloud 
in the horizon of her happiness, or the slightest tarnish on 
the brilliancy of her triumph. 

This was Lady Bohun's peculiar kind of pride — peculiar 
to herself, and yet common enough amongst worldlings. 

Was there ever a large circle of acquaintance, amongst 
whom, when a brilliant match was announced, some were 
not found who studiously set to work to pick a hole in the 
fortunes, or the families, of the bridegroom or the bride ? 
Do not people talk on the occasion somewhat as fol- 
lows? 

" Have you heard that Caroline A. is going to be very 
well married ? " 

" Yes — that is to say if you call it very well, when I 
don't suppose they can muster^ twelve hundred a year 
between them ; and as for him, poor man, though he is an 
honoui-able, he is perfectly deaf in one ear." 

Or else, 

** That handsome Sir Heniy B. is actually going to be 
married at last. Miss C. is a lucky girl — ^her parents are 
delighted, and he has seven thousand a year if he has a 
shilling." 

"I dare say he has; but don^t you remember an odd 
story, about him some years ago ? All the world knew it 
then, tliough perhaps it may be hushed up now, and he did 
not get out of it very well either." 

So much for the bridegrooms, and the brides fare but 
little better. 

"Good gracious! Mr. D. going to marry Lotty Evers- 
field. Is the day fixed ? then I hope she will not change 
her mind before it arrives ! a good match for her ? Yes — 
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any match is good for such a finished coquette, and I am 
sure her mother must be thankful to have her settled.** 

Or else, 

" Colonel E.*s daughter is engaged to Mr. F., who owns 
that lovely place down in Yorkshire. Nothing can be more 
suitable than the match ; he has wealth and a princely 
estate, and she has youth and beauty." 

" Youth ? oh, my dear friend, I remember her before 
she could run alone. She must be eight-and-twenty, if she 
is a day." 

"Pardon me— her own mother told me she was of age 
last birthday." 

" My dear, in the first place, own mothers arc the last 
people to be believed, when a daughter's age is in question, 
and in the next, I know she is eight-and-twenty for a fact. 
Have you ever seen her ? " 

" No, but I know him well." 

''She is no beauty. She has certainly a very fine com- 
plexion, and if you could give yourself the ti'ouble, you 
might have the same ; that's all 1 have to say." 

And so on in every case without an exception. The 
world does not allow of the existence of such a thing as an 
unexceptionable match on both sides. There never was a 
marriage yet that somebody did not try to depreciate, and, to 
return to our subject, this the new-made Lady Bohun well 
knew. It was therefore her particular pride to be able to 
say, " There is no skeleton in my house ! " 

Mr. Bohun returned to the charge. " I think my 
brother told me you had never been abroad ?" 

" Never — that is, only to Dieppe." 

" You will be delighted with Paris." 

" So I believe. I hear the shops are lovely." 

" But with the buildings." 

" Ah, I don't care for buildings. I am told the shops are 
so tempting, that I shall hope to pick up a great many 
pretty things." 

"Then," said Mr. Bohun, smiling, "I expect you will 
transform Bohun Court quite into a temple of the graces." 

Euphemia ttuned her eyes quickly on him. 

** Is it a very old-fashioned place ?" said she. 

** Not veiy modem — you will see 1616 carved in the 
stonework over the entrance ; but do you know we are very 
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proud of that date ? we don*t despise Bohun Gom*t because 
of its antiquity." 

This was said laughingly, but the **we" sounded un- 
pleasantly on Lady Bohun's ears. She felt she did not 
like it, though she tried to conceal the Reeling, and carry it 
off, so that he should not perceive it, so she answered — 

" Of course not, but I meant about the furniture ; I sup- 
pose all that is rather — rather — ancient, is it not?" 

" It was, but a complete renovation is going on. I hope, 
by your return, everything will be to your taste and in 
apple-pie order. I only know it shall not be my fault if it 
is not." 

"When are you going down?" asked Euphemia, her 
heart beginning to beat quicker. 

" To-night," said Mr. Bohun, innocently. 

Now was the moment. 

** Do you always live at Bohun Court ? " 

It was out at last, and Mr. Bohun seemed struck with 
something in her voice as she asked the question. He 
looked at her — she was very pale, but that she was before ; 
had he not looked at her he would have answered readily 
" yes," but now — he modified the reply : " Hitherto I 
have done so," said he, and there was a dead pause. 

Fortunately it was but of a moment's duration, for Sir 
Felix had espied the grays coming round, and he crossed 
the room to where his brother stood. 

" You must let Euphemia go," said he, " for the carriage 
will soon be here. The horses have arrived." 

And Euphemia was carried off by her mamma and the 
bridesmaids. 

" Are you pleased ?". whispered Sir Felix. 

" She is beautiful," replied Mr. Bohun. 

" But you, my dear fellow, you must be bored to death." 

'* Not at aU. I assure you I have been vastly amused. 
I sat by an old lady at breakfast who paid me immense 
attention. She questioned me most narrowly as to my 
birth, parentage, and education — almost as to my pros- 
pects." 

" Mrs. Washington ! that imperial pumpkin, as I always 
call her. The most indefatigable of match-makers and 
manoeuverers. Ah, Guy, I shall be glad to withdraw 
Euphemia from this set — she is worth better things." 
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*' Any partiiig commands for me ? ** 

*' No, no, I think not. I will write if anything occurs to 
me. Leave all the tables and chairs at Bohun as they 
are. Perhaps we may be tempted with some furniture in 
Paris, and if so, it will only be money thrown away to 
make additions at present." 

Up-stairs the bride was attiring for her journey, tremu- 
lous, and very silent The tearful mother, seated sobbing 
by her side, find unable even to look at the adornment of her 
darling, attributed this nervous taciturnity to the young 
girFs efforts at self-command, but, could any eye have 
peeped into the recesses of that heart, they would have 
read a different story — a story that told of the blot on the 
brightness of her fate, and her sudden consciousness of 
the fact. She had just awoke to the conviction that, unless 
she took great care, there would be a skeleton in her house 
after all! 

But she was Lady Bohun at all events — she felt Lady 
Bohun every inch — more especially when Ponsford glided 
up to her with a paur of jewel-cases in her hand, and said, 
as if she had said it all her life, *' Which of these bracelets 
will your ladyship be pleased to wear on the journey ?" 

Down-stairs, all the guests were crowding into the bal- 
cony, or out upon the staircase, to take the last look of the 
bride. Lower still in the hall, all the servants were ranged 
to catch her eye, and bid her Uieir farewell. Who does not 
know all this regular routine of a gay wedding ? 

It was a grand day for The Laurels, even though Mrs. 
Blackstone had concealed herself behind the back draw- 
ing-room door, and was crying her heart out. It was a 
grand day, although the elderly couple were left childless, 
and all that they had lived for was carried off from them by 
Sir Felix Bohun. It was a gi*and day for Mr. and Mrs.' 
Blackstone, thought all their guests. They did not see the 
big tears twinkled away out of the old man's eyes, as he 
handed his daughter into her new carriage, nor did they 
guess what it cost him to gulp down the choking in his 
throat as he re-entered the drawing-room, rubbing his 
hands and smiling convulsively, and, suspecting his wife's 
hiding-place, trying to draw the crowd away from it, and 
entice them to the window to see the four grays flying 
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along the dusty road over the common till they turned the 
comer and disappeared behind the trees. 

Nobody saw cdl this ; nobody felt it ; for the departure 
of the bride and bridegroom is a moment of great excite- 
ment, and, after that, comes the excitement of trying who 
can get away first. i 

But Mrs. Washington clung to her friend — invaded her 
retreat behind the door, having espied a comer of the 
gray moire-antique coming through the crevice — pounced on 
her like a spider on a fly, and, with all the pertinacity of 
the most inconvenient friendship, invited herself to dinner 
.to talk it all over. 

And the bridesmaids stood in a cluster at one of the 
open windows, making remarks on Mr. Bohun, who, wan- 
dering about with a talkative gentleman of whose name he 
had not the slightest idea, was learning a great many lessons 
about ornamental gardening down on the lawn beneath, 
and waiting impatiently for the moment when he could 
politely take his leave, and say that he had only just time 
to save the train. 

** I like him," said one ; " he is not so pompous as Sir 
Felix." 

" I look on him as a dethroned monarch," said Fanny 
Washington ; " mamma found out that he has no home but 
Bohun Court. Phemy won't stand that, I suspect. Mamma 
says she found out^ too, that he has always completely 
managed the estate and the household." 

** Pleasant for Phemy," exclaimed another ; " Phemy, 
who made slaves of even those dear old Blackstones, her 
own parents ! " 

•* Phemy will make a slave of him, too," said a fourth. 

" He does not look as if he would be a slave," chimed 
in a fifth ; ** in spite of all that suavity, there is a very firm 
cut' about his mouth and chin. Now, Sir Felix is too 
polished for my taste — too much of a courtier, or a gentle- 
man of the old school. Mr. Bohun is so blunt and sti'aight- 
forward; Phemy will never bend him to be her slave." 

" Then," said Fanny Washington, " she will make his 
residence in the house disagreeable to him, and so it will 
come to the same thing in Uie end." 

" Unless Sir Felix brings down that temper of hers be- 
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fore she fairly mounts the throne of Bohun Oourt," retorted 
another. 

" Which he is not likely to do,*' was Fanny Washington's 
rejoinder ; and then the group of her hosom friends dis- 
persed. 

Yes, they were her bosom friends, but never mind, she 
could not hear them. She was Phemy Bohun now, on the 
pinnacle of her prosperity, and on the high road to Dover; 
so, of course, her dear friends had a perfect right to say 
what they pleased of her — behind her back. 

If we could all hear what our dear friends say of us 
behind our backs, how many friends should we go through 
the world with, and have left to us at the last ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

On the estate of Bohun, about a mile from the house, was 
a pretty little cottage omee, occupied by an old lady, long 
a dependant on the Bohun family. In her youth she had 
been governess to the mother of the present Sir Felix, 
who, in her old age, had mstalled her comfortably in this 
cottage, rent free. 

A passing visit to old Mrs. Trant was one of the almost 
daily duties of Mr. Bohun *s life. It was a habit both he 
and Sir Felix had got into, from its having been a habit of 
the late Lady Bohun s, whose garden-chair nearly every 
day conveyed her to the old lady with the first of the fruits, 
the flowers, and the vegetables. Mrs. Trant used to say, 
that the death of this Lady Bohun had been the greatest 
blow she had ever received ! to use her own expression, 
*' it had shaken her on the pedestal of her life.*' 

No wonder, then, that when she heard that Sir Felix was 
going to try his chance in the great lottery a third time, 
her anxiety was great as to how far the new successor 
would come up in perfection to the amiable being who had 
preceded her. 

Perhaps she was anxious on her own account as well as 
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on that of Sir Felix. Almost entirely a prisoner to her 
cottage from feeble health, it was a matter of no small im- 
portance to her as to how far the coming bride would 
replace the friend she had lost— friend and companion 
both, had the last Lady Bohun been — and, in addition to 
this feeling, there was her affection for Sir Felix, an affec- 
tion of nearly half a century's growth. 

Anxiously, then, she waited, the day after the announce- 
ment appeared in the Times^ seated in her sunny little bay 
window, for the swing of her garden gate, and the firm, 
heavy tread of Mr. Bohun 's foot on the gravel path behind 
the ever-green hedge which skirted her lawn. 

True to his promise he came, the tread, perhaps not 
quite so brisk, or the manner not quite so gay as usual ; 
but still there he was, faithful to his habit, and once seated 
in the sunny little comer opposite to her, he soon seemed 
restored to himself again, and ready to answer all her 
queries and satisfy her pardonable curiosity. 

Naturally enough, there was but one subject of conver- 
sation between them, and that, the wedding ; not the wed- 
ding in its small worldly details, but the wedding as by far 
the most important event in the life of one dear to them 
both— the wedding in all its bearings, as touching the 
ftiture happiness or misery of the declining years of a man s 
life ! for neither attempted to conceal from the other that it 
was late in life for another new tie to be formed, after two 
had been destroyed. 

** Is she a person suited to Sir Felix ? " was Mrs. Trant's 
anxious inquiry ; " does she appear likelj to make him- 
happy?" 

'* She is very young — ^very gay — very pretty," said Mr. 
Bohim, evading the direct question ; ** she looks younger 
still by my brother's side, but as to her more intrinsic 
qualifications, I only saw her surrounded by friends.** 

" Is she pleasing ? " 

Mr. Bohun hesitated. *' A bride," said he, " is generally 
seen to disadvantage, running, for the first time, the gaunt- 
let of her husband's relations. I had only a few moments' 
conversation with her, but you know how difficult Sir Felix 
is to please, so let us give her credit for great powers that 
way." 

All this was but negative approbation, and Mrs. Trant 
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saw it, though she forbore to remark upon it, and Mr. 
Bohun continued — 

" I do not know if you remember that T have a peculiar 
theory of my own on the subject of smiles. I think they 
are more characteristic than frowns — more expressive than 
words — and Miss Euphemia Blackstone's smile did not hit 
my fancy ; otherwise, she has her fiill share of beauty, as 
you will see." 

'* Do they propose coming down soon ? Is she not 
anxious to see Bohun Court?*' 

" As if Bohun Court were the * little bit of heaven drop- 
ped on earth * which the poets sing so daintily," laughed 
Mr. Bohun. " No, they are bound for Italy, and talk of 
remuning away till September or October." 

'* She will lose the Bohun woods when the leaves are 
changing, then," said the old lady, in a tone of commis- 
eration. 

^* She may not appreciate all these things as we do," 
returned Mr. Bohun ; " remember, she is a town-bred 
young lady, and never having been abroad, may be too 
much fascinated by the gaieties she will enter into in France 
and Italy, to wish to settle down in our quiet comer imme- 
diately." 

Mrs. Trant did not augur favourably of the bride from 
what she gleaned in this conversation. She had an idea 
that she was a common-place person. 

But, " no," said Mr. Bohun, " my brother would never 
have tolerated, much less selected, a common-place person. 
There is a great deal of character about the lady of his 
Choice, but being very yoimg and unformed in manners, I 
am not prepared to say whether this kind of character tends 
to good or evil. I should say that she was impressionable, 
and that Sir Felix may mould her to anything, since she 
appeared ready enough to give up to him in several little 
mattei*s connected with their future plans." 

" That is a good beginning," remarked the old lady ; 
" trifles show characters sometimes more than great actions. 
But talking of plans, I take a deep interest in other plans 
besides those of Sir Felix and his bride. Tell me of your- 
self, my dear Mr. Guy." 

" Myself?" Mr. Bohun did not seem quite to under- 
stand. " How do you mean, dear old friend ?" 
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" I mean, does this event change your arrangements at 
all ? Do you still contemplate residing at Bohun Court ? " 

Mr. Bohun hesitated for some time before he answered. 

** Do you know," said he, at last, ** that this is a subject 
to which I know I ought to have given some attention, and 
I have not done so. Before the marriage, my brother and 
I had a fierce argument on this very point, and I gave way 
to his earnest wish that I should remain here to continue . 
to manage afifairs as I have always done. Ladies don't take 
kindly to farm matters, and land cannot well be governed 
by female heads ; so that really, in assenting to his wish 
that no change should be made, I believed I was acting for 
his happiness anpl advantage (if my modesty may permit 
of my saying so). But now, dear old friend and counsellor, 
that you have kindly and wisely put it into my head that I 
ought to have plans as well as they, why, I think with you, 
and I humbly crave your advice." 

" Dear Mr. Guy, I am not qualified to advise ; all 
depends so entirely on the kind of partner Sir Felix has 
selected. It was this that made me so minute in my 
inquiries, for we cannot atford to lose you, and yet " 

** And yet what ? " 

" It is not often that the residence of a third person with 
new-maixied people answers." 

** You aie quite right. It never occurred to me, but you 
are perfectly right, and I ought to have given the subject 
more consideration. As it is, I see nothing for it but just 
to wait and see how things go on. After my promise to 
Sir Felix, I could not well upset all the arrangements at 
this early stage of the new administration. You do not 
think I could, do you ?*' 

" No," said Mrs. Ti-ant, " but I know your nature. You 
have hitherto been singularly fortunate." 

*' Yuu think I shall have difficulties to contend with?'* 

** It is possible — I hope not probable — but the ground is 
as yet untried; and, as I said before, these arrangements 
seldom do answer — every day you see instances of it." 

" True," said Mr. Bohun, " and perhaps I have been 
unwise. I see it, now that it is too late. But then again — 
the estate ! " 

In Mr. Bohun 's estimation, every consideration was as 
nothing compared to Bohun Court. His own happiness 
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'was bound up is it-^his own comfort, a trifle in the 
balance. 

He leant back in his chair in a reverie of mingled feel- 
ings. Could it be possible, thought he, that the entrance 
of a mere girl into the family could create a revolution 
which would, in the most remote degree, affect plans which 
had been in undisturbed operation for years ? Was it pos- 
sible for one so young, so apparently frivolous, spoilt, half- 
educated — for Mr. Bohun*s penetration had made all these 
discoveries during two short days spent in her presence — 
one so unfit to rule — was it possible that for her he was to 
upset the government of Bohun Court, by withdrawing 
himself from a share in it, and thereby put Sir Felix into 
a position both of discomfort and perplexity ? 

What did Sir Felix know of business? — ^nothing. 
What was he but a highly-polished, travelled, accomplished 
man of the world? — nothing! And a smile, proud, al- 
most triumphant, curled Mr. Bohun's firm lip. 

"No !" he exclaimed, forgetting that Mrs. Trant could 
not have been following his train of thought, though she 
could guess it by sympatliy ; " there can be no change of 
plans until a more rightful heir stands in my shoes. No 
woman can displace the male heirs of Bohun Coui't.'* 

" It is not entailed," said Mrs. Trant, gently. 

"Very true,'* returned Mr. Bohun, hastily; "and I am 
glad that you remind me, for it ought to be, for fear of ac- 
cidents; and it shall he^ at the very first opportunity, 
even though, by urging it on my brother, I cut my own 
throat!" 

He walked home to Bohun Court hurriedly. He was 
perturbed. For years and years his unruffled spint had 
never been so stirred up as now, and he threaded the 
woods with a rapid step, seemingly longing to catch sight 
of his home, even as if a spirit were at his heels making a 
greedy clutch at the prize, the possession of which de- 
pended on the issue of the race between them. 

The sun, like a red ball of fire, was just dipping behind 
the belt of dark woods, which formed a background to the 
scene, as he crossed the lawn. The grim old mansion 
looked gray and cold outside, but when he entered, the 
changes that had taken place consequent on the marriage 
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of Sir Felix, seemed to strike Mr. Bohun for the first 
time. 

Inside, it was bow a mansion of modem days, gay and 
costly as all the first upholsterers in London could make 
it. There was the boudoir, glittering in blue satin and 
white and gold furniture ; the drawing-rooms radiant in 
cherry satin, and velvet carpets with white grounds ; the 
dining-room a perfect triumph of art, for it had been a 
gloomy room, and was now a gay one. 

But everything was gay — everything fit for the bride 
whom it was destined to welcome and to please. But 
outside — 

" Ah ! *' thought Mr. Bohun, as he retraced his steps, 
and took a turn on the terraces, gazing round him with a 
sort of irritable ecstasy, ** no renovating hand can venture 
to renovate here ! You want no improving hand, beautiful 
old house ! I only hope she may admire, appreciate, and 
love you as you deserve. Inside you seem very new and 
strange ; but outside — outside you are still primitive and 
peerless, and, thank goodness, unchangeable ! " 

So when Mr. Bohun re-entered the hall, with its many- 
coloiured new coir matting, and smelt the paint and the 
putty, and the varnish and the oilcloth, he hurried — not to 
say rushed — into his own precincts, looking straight be- 
fore him ; nor did his own easy expression return to his 
face until, opening a side-door, he found himself in the 
only room in the house in which not a chair, nor a table, 
nor a carpet, curtain, shelf, nor book had been touched. 

But he did not hug himself in morose solitude. On the 
rug lay his friend and inseparable companion, Hector, a 
gigantic bloodhound, who, on his master's entrance, rose 
like a lion from his lair, and welcomed his retiurn by placing 
his fore paws with dignified gravity on his shoulders, and 
with an attention intended to be complimentary, licking 
the face which he thus brought to a level with his own. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Sib Feux ^md Lady Bohun had been six weeks in Paris. 
In that six weeks they managed to spend two thousand 
pounds, what with one thing and another, and then Sir 
Felix began to think it was time to return home. But Uie 
bride thought the contrary. She was delighted with her 
life abroad, charmed with the shops, and bewildered with 
the power thus suddenly placed in her hands, of buying 
whatever she fancied, whether of furniture, dress, or H- 
jouterie. 

In vain, when piece after piece of tasty furniture struck 
her fancy and was ordered home, in vain Sir Felix repre- 
sented to her that it would not suit Bohun Court, it was 
not the style of the house. 

" Then it must be the style of my rooms," was all the 
answer she gave him ; and he soon found it was better to 
be silent and submit, than to argue, for independently of 
doing no good, he saw an evil would arise from the op- 
position to her wishes, on which he had never calculated — 
she would take a dislike to Bohun Court— and this was too 
serious a matter to be lightly treated or braved. 

" If these lovely things will look out of place in Bohun 
Court," she had one day exclaimed, " what a horrid old 
place it must be ! " 

And Sir Felix shivered to think any one lived, bold 
enough to bestow such an epithet on his home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone, though rich people, had been, 
from long habit, strict economists ; and though Phemy was 
. their only child, they had always thought it right to allow- 
ance her, and to insist on her keeping witliin that allow- 
ance. At the age of two-and-twenty she still received no 
more than her sixty pounds a year, and upon this, with 
occasional presents from her parents, she managed to make 
a very good show. 

No wonder, then, that when she suddenly found Sir Felix 
expected her to spend the whole of that sum quarterly, she 
launched out into something very like extravagance, and 
sent home four new bonnets the first week of her arrival 

Even Ponsford ventmred gently to expostulate. 
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** Don't you think, my lady, I had hetter have the bon- 
nets you brought from home, done up here a little ? other- 
wise, your ladyship will not like them after these Paris 
ones." 

" Oh, no, Ponsford — throw them away— or stay, perhaps 
they will do for Bohun Coiut ; yes— keep them for Bohun 
Court." 

" Ladies dress a good deal about that neighbourhood in 
the shooting season, my lady. You will be glad of your 
Paris bonnets then." 

" Well, pack them all up then. I can take a turn of 
each. How many have I ? " 

" Seven, my lady." 

Lady Bohun reflected a moment. She was not quite 
sure whether Ponsford did not expect her to say, " you may 
have my old ones ; " but she could not make up her mind 
to do that, so she repeated, ** Pack them all up." Euphe- 
mia possessed, to use the language of a phrenologist, a 
bump of acquisition ; and she was fond of accumulating 
things. For so young a girl, her love of hoarding was 
singular, and more singular still about her were the con- 
tradictions in her character. At the very moment that she 
was spending hundreds on furniture and dresses, her gloves 
were mended up to the very tips of her fingers, and at last 
attracted the attention of Sir Felix. 

" My dear Euphemia, whilst you are shopping," he re- 
marked, "let me recommend you to buy some gloves. 
Yours do not seem to me of the very best." 

" Oh," said she carelessly, ** my gloves will do very well. 
Nobody sees one's gloves, and if they did, there is not one 
hole," and she spread out her fingers in evidence. 

Sir Felix was rather shocked. He was so particular 
about his gloves himself that he always had them made for 
him, and Euphemia's, mended and worn at the tip of every 
finger, made a great impression on him. He thought it 
must be Ponsford's fault. 

" No, indeed," exclaimed his bride; "Ponsford has nothing 
to do with my gloves. I always mend my own. I like to 
do it, and mamma always made me. I have dozens of 
pairs upstairs, and if I trusted them to Ponsford she would 
give me a new pair every day. No thank you. Sir Felix, 
I am too good an economist for that." 
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And then crept into the mind of Sir TeVix the recollection 
of the expenditure of two thousand pounds in six weeks — 
certainly not spent on gloves — hut still spent. Yet she 
said she was a good economist ! Well, perhaps, though she 
spent in some things, she saved in others, so he tried to feel 
satisfied ; though, whenever those taper fingers slid within 
his arm, he turned his eyes instinctively away, he was so 
afraid of encountering the whitened tips of the lilac gloves, 
and the darkened knuckles which she so emphatically 
affirmed was entirely the fault of his own coat! 

*' But we really had hetter he thinking of going home, 
my dear Euphemia,'* said he again, one day, '* this un- 
settled life is very uncomfortable, and I am so anxious to 
show you Bohun Court." 

** There will be plenty of time for that," she replied, in 
the gay, rather flippant manner which was not now quite 
so attractive to Sir Felix as it had once been ; " Paris is 
so delightful. It is rather eai*ly in the year to go and bury 
oneself." 

" I hope you will not look upon Bohun Court in that 
light, Euphemia. I should like you to be fond of your 
home." 

" Oh, I dare say I shall ; only I want to enjoy myself a 
little first. Do not fancy I shall not be fond of my home ; 
I was always very fond of The Laurels." 

Sir Felix pinched in his lips and said nothing. He 
could not quite reconcile himself to hearing Bohun Court 
and The Laurels named in the same breath. They cer- 
tainly stood on the same earth, but that was all. 

" Why are you in such a hurry to go back ? " asked Lady 
Bohun, after having waited to see if he would make any 
reply. • 

" I am so anxious for your opinion " began Sir 

Felix. 

" Oh, yes, I know that," she interrupted ; " but you know 
we must go some day, so I shall be sure to see it in time, 
only I want to know why you are in such a hurry ?" 

** I do not call it a hurry, my dear Euphemia. Our ab- 
sence was intended to be about six weeks. It is now going 
on for three months." 

" And such happy months ! I don't know when I ever 
enjoyed myself so much." 
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This was very Mattering and almost unanswerable. Still, 

in Sir Felix's pocket there happened to be a letter bo he 

returned courageously to the attack. 

" I am delighted to hear it, but we may vary the scene of 
our happiness, I trust, Euphemia." 

"Ah, Sir Felix! no shops like these at your dearly- 
beloved Bohun Court, I'm sure.'* 

Sir Felix bit his hps. " No shops, but the beauties of 
nature, my dear Euphemia." 

And now it was Lady Bohun's turn to bite her lips. 
She put her head on one side and began playing with her 
rings. 

•* You had some letters to-day, Sir Felix?" 

" Yes— that is, not letters, but a letter," said the matter- 
of-fact bridegroom. 

.** You never show me your letters. I thought married 
people always saw each other's letters ? " 

" My dearest " Sir Felix instantly began turning out 

his pockets ; " all my letters are open to you — here are 
half-a-dozen — can you really wish to read through such 
a mass of uninteresting correspondence? I wish you 
would always do so, and take it oflf my hands — ^here they 
are. 

Lady Bohun was disappointed. " Oh, dear, no," she 
exclaimed ; *• I don't care for general correspondence, only 
you were such a time over that letter this morning." 

" That was from my brother, from Guy. It is very long, 
but if you would like to wade through it — and such a hand 
as he writes " 

Lady Bohun fancied these were excuses made to prevent 
her seeing Mr. Bohun 's letter, so she was all the more de- 
termined to have it. 

" I don't mind the length," she said, " if it is all about 
Bohun Court, which I suppose it is?" 

" Yes, and all about the farms and the stock, which I 
fear you may find tedious," answered Sir Felix, searching 
for it. 

" No, I do not think I shall. I want to know the old 
place well, before even I see it," said his young wife, and 
with these little flatteries Sir Felix was always so instantly 
overcome, that in another moment the letter was in her 
hand, and whilst he sat quietly down to his newspaper, her 
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ladyship devoured the contents of the first epistle she had 
ever seen from Mr. Bohun. 

Not but what she knew his handwriting well. Every 
day had she seen it, and every day had she determined she 
would summon courage to assert her right over her hus- 
band's epistolary correspondence, but till to-day the oppor- 
timity had not so easily occurred. She was a little disap- 
pointed to find that there had been no difficulty made 
about it. This very much deteriorated the value of the 
letter, but still having opened the door, she did not mean 
to allow it to close again, so with exemplary patience she 
plodded on, till she came to " your ever affectionate brother, 
Guy Bohun." 

It was all stupid enough, but fortunately there was a 
postscript. 

" I hope you are not going to be an absentee much 
longer. People are already wondering at your long stay 
abroad, and I have made all the excuses that I can pos- 
sibly invent, so, in pity to me and the neighbours, come 
back." 

Yes — it was fortunate there was that postscript, otherwise 
Lady Boliun's quick blood would have had no chance of 
boiling up. That postscript contained exactly all she ex- 
pected. It was the secret influence which had been at 
work all day, and had sufficed to set her wishes on one 
side. Sir Felix was going to obey those few lines instead 
of her wishes, and she clenched the thin paper in her 
hand with a suspicious smile upon her lips. It wa^ quite 
enough that Mr. Bohun should command everything at 
Bohun Court, but his power should extend no further. 
What right had he to hope anything about the movements 
of Sir Felix and herself? "What business had me neigh- 
bours to make remarks ? What possible claim had they 
on her pity, that she should relinquish one hour of enjoy- 
ment for tieir sakes ? 

Not she, indeed. Before she read that letter, she had 
been beginning to think she had had enough of what 
Ponsford called " foreign parts,*' but now she had altered . 
her mind. No Bohun Court for some time to come, and 
if Mr. Bohun and the neighbours liked to wonder or com- 
plain, why — ^let them. 

D 2 
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^'If Sir Felix insists on going back for the next six 
weeks, Ponsford," said her ladyship that evening, " I must 
have an attack of illness — can you manage that?", 

Ponsford laughed in her gentle, respectful way. 

" Oh yes, my lady, quite well." 

** What shaU we .say or do? because you know I shall 
not like to shut myself up.** 

" Oh no, my lady. Your ladyship need not be strong 
enough to travel, and yet quite well enough to go about as 
usual." 

" But I never was ill or delicate in my life, and I always 
have such a colour." 

** I can alter the style of your hair, my lady, and if your 
ladyship will wear blue for a little while " 

** But I look such a fright in blue." 

«* Only pale, my lady, which is what will be necessary 

** So it will ! that will do famously. But suppose Sir 
Felix should go and leave me ? Mr. Bohun may urge him 
so strongly " 

Lady Bohun stopped short. She knew Mr. Bohun's 
influence, but did not like to own it, even to herself, much 
less to Ponsford, who, however, was as well aware of it as 
if Sir Felix himself had confessed it to her. 

But Ponsford had great tact. She never by word, look, 
or sign, betrayed the knowledge she possessed ; she seemed 
to have the faculty of finding out everybody's weak point 
without their being the least aware of it; and certainly 
before she had lived one month with Lady Bohun, she had 
completely fathomed the depths of her character, and un- 
ravelled the thread of all her intricate motives. 

At the idea of Sir Felix going home without his bride, 
even at the most urgent request of his brother, Ponsford 
almost laughed. 

** Oh ! my lady, Mr. Bohim may be able to do a good 
deal with Sir Felix, but not so much as that. Of course, 
if your ladyship thinks the early autumn at Bohun Court 
would be unhealthy— and sometimes the fall of the leaf is 
very bad for people— why then, it would be very unwise to 
risk it." 

Oh! wise Ponsford, This happy suggestion was a 
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much brighter idea than the fit of illness, because it en- 
tailed no self-sacrifice ; so the next time Sir Felix began 
upon his everlasting theme, Euphemia was ready. 

** Dear Sir Felix, is Bohun Court a very woody place ? " 

** Oh yes, magnificently wooded," he answered enthu- 
siastically, **so much so, that I have often thought of 
thinning the timber a little, only my brother always oh* 
jected." 

Lady Bohun longed to say she wondered what business 
he had to object, only as such an observation at that mo- 
ment might not have been politic, she refrained, and kept 
to her subject. 

*• Do the trees come very close up to the house, Sir 
Felix?" 

*'Yes, my dear. The Bohun woods, which are quite 
famous in the county, come as near to the back of the 
house as I am now sitting to you." 

Euphemia was at that moment in one window of their 
apartment, and Sir Felix in the other. 

'* Good gracious 1 " she exclaimed ; " but how damp that 
must make it." 

"I never heard so," said Sir Felix; "what put that 
idea into your head ? " 

"Why, common sense itself must tell one so," retorted 
her ladyship, with more warmth than politeness ; " I re- 
member when the leaves were falling round The Laurels, 
mamma always took me away." 

" And why ?" asked Sir Felix, innocently. 

" Because it was imwholesome to remain ; and besides, 
she thought it dangerous for me. You know I am an only 
child. Sir Felix. I have been used to great care." 

" And that you shall always continue to have, I am sure," 
was her husband's reply ; " but I doubt if the leaves have 
begun to fall yet round Bohun Court." 

" But they will begin very soon. I wish you would wait 
another month or so. Sir Felix." 

" Oh, my dear Euphemia ! " 

"If you do not, you will take me there just in the 
middle of all the damp, and you will see I shall be ill." 

*• I hope and trust not. The majority of the trees round 
oar house are nice dry firs. Oh, my dear Euphemia, when 
I think of the delicious scent of those pine woods on a 
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warm day, when the sun has been drawing out their rich 
iragrance, I quite grieve that you have missed the summer 
season there ! " 

** Never mind. Plenty of summers to come, I hope ; 
but defend me from the autumn. I can stand a winter, 
Sir Felix, but my mapima always used to say my chest 
would never bear an autumn amongst foliage." 

Poor Sir Felix was sorely puzzled, and sadly vexed. In 
vain he brought up every argument in his power, but the 
lady was obdurate ; that is, she said she would go, if he 
wished it, with pleasure. Oh yes, if he insisted, she would 
certainly go, but if she took cold and went into a decline, 
he must not mind ; if it killed her, she could not help it. 
And after that, what could he say? what could he do? 
Why, submit, of course ; and so the autumn sped on, and 
all the glorious tints of the Bohun woods faded into a dull 
brown, and the old house stood out gray, cold, bare, and 
cheerless-looking, grimly waiting to welcome, as solemnly 
as possible, the tardy footsteps of Sir Felix and Lady 
Bohun. 

And still they lingered, not abroad, but absent, some- 
times at one gay place, and sometimes at another. 



CHAPTER IX. 

And now, behold, at last they come. 

The world lay under a canopy of snow. Snow covered 
the lawn, except where little paths had been swept out. 
Snow hung on the bushes, the hedges, the plants, and the 
buildings. It fringed the firs, and weighed down the 
laiurels. It gave Bohun Court a white backgi-ound instead 
of a black, and the gray stones of the house with every 
projection marked out in snow, looked like a drawing on a 
slate. 

It was in such weather as this, on a bitter, damp, gusty 
evening, that Sir Felix and Lady Bohun drove into the 
court-yard, and the great bell rang, a sound which was 
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immediately followed by the barking of many dogs, 
amongst which, louder than all, was heard the deep bay 
of a bloodhound. 

" Goodness ! " exclaimed Lady Bohun, in the moment 
that elapsed before the carriage steps were let down, 
" there is a horrid dog howling. How unlucky ! " 

•* Not howling," said Sir Felix, jumping out; " it is only 
old Hector, my brother's bloodhound, and his voice is 
reckoned his great beauty." 

Now, if I were an orthodox novelist, T should describe 
how the servants, drawn up in two lines in the hall, headed 
on one side by the housekeeper, and on the other by the 
butler, welcomed their new mistress as their old master led 
her through the admiring throng. But it was not so. 

The butler had certainly been waiting some time in the 
hall, because the train hi^ppened to be late, but he and the 
footman were the only servants to be seen at first, and 
Euphemia had walked half across the hall by herself, 
before she was met by Mr. Bohun, and then it was merely 
the usual greetings, and a hope expressed that she was 
hungry, and not tired, and a question as to how soon they 
would like dinner. 

AJl very matter-of-fact, and very simple and homely, and 
Euphemia at once found herself standing by the fire in the 
drawing-room as if she had just retiuned from a drive, 
except that her eyes wandered restlessly round the room 
with curious interest, and she felt a restraint in the pre- ' 
sence of Mr. Bohun which she could not conceal. 

Then in came Sir Felix, rubbing his hands. 

" What a night 1 How d'ye do, Guy? Rejoiced to be 
at home again, I assure you, but never intend to come by 
that train again. Stopped at every station on the line, and 
half an hour behind time at the last. Well, my dear 
Euphemia, welcome home ; this is the drawing-room ; 
rather large for comfort, but still it was as well you should 
be received here." 

" There is a fire in the octagon for after dinner," ob- 
served Mr. Bohun, who had by this time wheeled a chair 
to the fire, and given Euphemia a screen and a footstool, 
** and my sister has now only to say how soon she would 
like to have it served." 

Euphemia felt very strange, and veiy silent. She allowed 
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Sir Felix to answer for her. Even at this first hour in her 
new home— her very own home — she felt annoyed to see 
Mr. Bohun so completely take the lead, so completely at 
his ease as master of the house, whilst she, and her hus- 
hand, too« for the matter of that, were welcomed as though 
they were visitors ! 

But her better nature taught her that these were re- 
bellious thoughts which must be kept down; so, though 
enveloping herself in a mantle of proud reserve, she 
forbore uttering a word. She rose from her seat, when 
Sir Felix said the sooner they had dinner the better, and 
expressed a wish for Ponsford. 

" My maid," she added, as Mr. Bohun looked inquiringly 
at her. 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, " no doubt she is in your room. 
Let me have the pleasure of being cicerone this first even- 
ing. I shall enjoy showing you through the labyrinths 
of passages, if I may — or would you prefer ?" 

He paused, uncertain, from her manner, whether she 
wished it or not. 

He was so open and straightforward himself, that any 
reserve on the part of those with whom he was associated 
puzzled him, and he attributed hers to shyness. Perhaps 
she would rather Sir Felix showed her about ? Yes, that 
must be it, for her answer was, 

" Oh ! thank you, Mr. Bohun, don't trouble yourself. 
Sir Felix will show me the way. I need not dress to-night, 
only I suppose some one has taken Ponsford to my room." 

** Where have I heard that name?" thought Mr. Bohun 
to himself, as he stood on the hearth-rug and watched his 
graceful sister swim out of the room ; " it seems as fa- 
miliar to me as if I had known it all my life. Where can 
I have heard it?" 

Meanwhile, Sir Felix drew Euphemia's arm through his, 
and led her up the immense well-staircase which, branch- 
ing off at the top, led to rooms each way by two galleries. 

" This gallery to the right leads to all our rooms," said 
Sir Felix, ** and that to the left to the visitors'. This is 
your room, my dear Euphemia," he added, coming upon a 
blaze of light, a bright fire and wax-candles showing 
everything off to advantage, ** and my dressing-room is 
exactly opposite." 
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<* And Mr. Bohtin^s?*' asked Euphemia, on the impulse 
of the moment. 

" That door at the end. Ah ! my good Mrs. Dance, I 
am glad to see you agam ! My dear Euphemia '* 

There stood Ponsford hy the dressing-tahle, all the glit- 
tering toilet appendages already laid out, herself as calm 
and collected as though she had been tiiere for months 
instead of minutes, and by her side a little trim old 
woman, curtsying, nervously. 

Euphemia had heard a great deal of Mrs. Dance. Sir 
Felix was never weary of talking of his old servants ; but, 
for a wonder, his bride felt no jealousy of the little old 
housekeeper, but received her welcome as graciously as 
possible, although, tlie motnent the door had closed on her, 
she sank into a chair and exclaimed, 

'* Oh ! thank goodness, Ponsford, some of the ordeal is 
over at all events ! Shall I have to shake hands with the 
antediluvian old butler, too ? And pray tell me, is this the 
room the former Lady Bohun slept in and died in ? be- 
cause if it is, no power on earth shall make me sleep in 
it?" 

** The last Lady Bohun was a great invalid, my lady, 
and she never slept on this floor to my knowledge. Her 
ladyship's apartments were all on the ground-floor, for I 
have often seen Mr. Bohun wheel her from one room to 
the other." 

"Where was Sir Felix?" asked Euphemia. 

" I don't know, my lady,'* was Ponsford's quiet answer ; 
and Lady Bohim, whilst a few alterations were being made 
in her dress, fell into deep thought. 

When Ponsford had finished her arrangements, Eu- 
phemia, still almost in a reverie, opened her door to find 
her way down to the drawing-room. The gallery was dark 
oak, with a strip of red carpet running down the middle, 
and though lighted at intervals by tall bronzed branches 
on columns, each holding five candles, it still looked very 
sombre — very different to the gay landings of The Laurels ! 

But waiting in the galler}' was Sir Felix, ready again to 
draw her arm within his own, and take her down to the 
dining-room, which he did with a sort of proud, pleased 
alacrity. She was just on the point of making some 
cheerful remark on his gallantry, when Mr. Bohun suddenly 

D 3 
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emerged from his side door in the hall, and she froze 
within herself and was silent. 

Then Sir Felix led her to her own seat at the head of 
what was now her own table, and, as he did so, in words 
inaudible to any ear bat hers, he whispered, 

** Welcome home 1 " 

Perhaps, had there not been a third person present, some 
word of thanks, some look of gratitude, some smile of 

gratified aflfection would have repaid him, but, as it was 

no she could not speak before that third person she 

felt the blood rush into her face, and she caught her hus- 
band's pleased smile, for he knew by this time that she was 
not a demonstrative character, and that a blush from her 
was worth a volume of words from any one else, but she 
could not speak. 

Fortunately, however. Sir Fe^lix was satisfied, or perhaps 
he might have been too much occupied the next moment in 
seeing that all the table appointments were as they should 
be ; be that as it might, he instantly began an animated 
conversation, and Euphemia sipped her soup and looked 
round. 

Her first impression of everything was, " How very 
handsome." Her next. ** But very old-fashioned." 

Yes, it might be old-fashioned ; but still, could even she 
find a fault in it ? 

Immediately before her, was a silver soup-tureen, per- 
fectly plain, but of a form so peculiar, that it was a curiosity 
in itself; two quaint, oval, silver side- dishes, also of a 
fashion of very many days gone by ; silver salt-cellars, a 
curious silver basket in the middle of the table, full of 
oranges, between every one of which was stuck a little sprig 
of laurestinus ; and at each comer of the table a large 
silver candlestick. To complete all, the plates were silver, 
too ; and to Euphemia's eyes, this was a very grand display, 
after the white-and-gold china which was the every-day 
service at The Laurels. 

So she sat and looked at it all, and was pleased, for it 
was all hers. She wondered whether it was spread out for 
her especial welcome that day ? Yet hardly ~ for everything 
was so quietly done— just as if it were the same every day 
of their lives. And then her thoughts wandered to The 
Laurels, and her suburban neighbours, and she thought 
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how much she should like Mrs. Washington to see her at 
the head of such a table as this. 

She had plenty of time during that first dinner in her 
new home to indulge her thoughts) for Sir Felix and Mr. 
Bohun talked to each other incessantly. In vain the latter 
tried to draw his sister-in-law into conversation ; no sooner 
had she replied, than Sir Felix broke in with some question 
or observation of his own, generally something connected 
with Bohun Court or its neighbourhood, or else something 
about his horses or dogs, and then Euphemia*s chance of 
joining in was at an end. 

She was not much flattered by this. She had not the 
justice to watch and see which of the brothers led the con- 
versation into these uninteresting channels, but immedi- 
ately laid all the blame upon Mr. Bohun : so, to punish 
him, no sooner was the dessert put on the table, than, 
afraid of venting her displeasure in words, she leant back 
in her chair, and made no attempt to conceal a wide 
yawn. 

Sir Felix, in the middle of a sentence, looked at her, and 
abruptly ceased speaking. Mr. Bohun, on the contrary, 
immediately exclaimed, 

*' I am sure you are very tired, and all these details must 
be very wearisome to you." 

" I am tired," was her reply ; ** but not by your conver- 
sation ; for, to tell you the truth, I have not been listening 
since you began upon dogs and horses." 

** Then we had better adjourn," said Sir Felix, rising 
hastily ; ** and I must apologize for having been oblivious 
to everything except the fact that Guy and I have not met 
for six months. Let me show you now to the round 
drawing-room as we call it — it makes a warm little room 
for the winter evenings." 

And he led the way with an alacrity which told Mr. 
Bohun a tale. It whispered that he did not quite know 
what the fair lady might say next, and so the sooner he 
cut short his remarks the better, since evidently something 
had put her out. 

"But she is tired," thought her brother-in-law, "and 
tired people are apt to be cross. I shall see her to more 
advantage in the morning, so to-night all that she says and 
does shall go for nothing." 
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And it was well that he made up his mind this should 
be the case, for certainly, during the whole of the tedious 
two hours after dinner, the young Lady Bohun dropped 
anything hut pearls "and diamonds from her lips, but 
seemed determined to keep her husband in a perpetual 
state of doubt and disquietude, not unmingled with dread, 
till he lighted her candle to retire for the night. 



CHAPTER X. 

The next morning Mr. Bohun certainly saw his sister-in- 
law to advantage in one respect, for as he sat at breakfast 
he could not help thinking to himself she was the prettiest 
woman he had ever beheld. All he wished was, that she 
would always laugh, and never smile. The laugh showed 
a row of dazzling teeth — what the French would call a 
superbe rangee -^hut the smile was the most unpleasant 
that could be imagined. It was a sort of grin, a smile that 
might mean anything, according to the humour in which 
she happened to be. Mr. Bohun's eyes instinctively 
turned from it whenever they met it. 

Then her dress. He knew a well-dressed woman when 
he saw one, and she had recollected what Ponsford had 
said on the subject, and was attired to perfection. She 
saw he had observed it, and she was pleased, for Sir Felix 
was one who never observed ladies' dress at all, and she 
had often remarked to Ponsford that it was no use dressing 
for Sir Felix. If she wore black, white, or grey, it was all 
the same to him. His eyes never wandered from her face. 
Mr. Bohun's, on the contrary, rested flatteringly on her 
dress. 

"My dear Euphemia," began Sir Felix, as soon as he sat 
down to breakfast, " Guy tells me that I have three hours' 
work before me in my study, what with reading up corre- 
spondences and giving audiences ; so that I fear I must re- 
luctantly depute him to have the pleasure of showing you 
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about this morning, but in the afternoon I shall be at your 
service." 

Lady Bohun turned her eyes towards the window. The 
sun shone brightly on a dazzling expanse of snow. 

*' I don't call this a morning for any Christian to go out, 
if you mean me to walk,*' was her answer. 

" My dear, the choice of the morning's entertainment 
rests with yourself," continued her husband; "and as for 
the means of seeing the grounds, let me recommend a 
pony. Guy, is little Surrey in the stable still?" 

Before Mr. Bohim could reply, Lady Bohun exclaimed, 

*' Oh ! don't ask on my account. I would as soon ride a 
donkey as a pony ; and far rather walk, if I must go out." 

"No must in the case, my dear; I only thought you 
would like to see the gardens and the grounds." 

" Such a day for seeing anything, dear Sir Felix." 

** Fine and seasonable, my dear Euphemia." 

" I don't like seasonable weather. In Summer, it means 
intensely hot ; in Autumn, so damp that you catch your 
death; in Spring, sharp and showery; and in Winter, 
bitter like to-day." 

Mr. Bohun laughed. " You are right," said he, " it is 
too true. But as my brother's time is so taken up this 
morning, would you let me show you all the old family 
pictures in the gallery ?" 

•* Good gracious ! " thought Euphemia to herself, " these 
men think of nothing but their house and its possessions ! 
— Oh, thank you!" she said aloud, "but as the sun 
happens to shine, and I see people sweeping the paths, I 
should jiot mind taking a wsdk for once in a way ; but I 
tell you honestly, Mr. Bohun, I cannot bear muddy lanes 
and dripping shrubberies, and all that sort of thing. On a 
cold day at The Laurels, I used only to walk up and down 
the conservatory." 

" Not much exercise, my dear," said Sir Felix, smiling 
innocently. 

" Indeed ! " she retorted, somewhat indignantly, " it was 
twenty feet long." 

** Well, you can do the same here, if you like," rejoined 
her husband, pointing to the end of the room ; " that door 
opens into ours." 

Lady Bohun glanced carelessly around. 
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" Is there a conservatory there ?" said she, in an indiffe- 
rent voice ; ** I never even saw the glass doors. Is it a 
pretty good size?" 

*• Guy," exclaimed Sir Felix, slily, ** how many feet long, 
eh?' 

" Seventy," said his. brother quietly, and there was a 
pause. 

Lady Bohun spoke very little more at breakfast ; only as 
she was passing out of the room in answer to a question 
of Mr. Bohun's, 

"Is it to be the seven-leagued boots?" said he, vsrith his 
bright, kindly i^tnile. 

" If you please," was her answer. 

" What hour would suit you ? " 

"About twelve, I suppose, is the best time," and she 
sailed away without further remark. 

It had been a very stiff, silent breakfast table. For the 
first time in his life, Mr. Bohun had felt himself a third 
person. There was something in Lady Bohun's manner 
even on this, the very onset of their acquaintance, which 
induced this feeling. It was not fancy on his part. He 
felt it for a fact, and could only hope that when she knew 
him better she would like him more, and as a natural con- 
sequence, make him feel this position less. 

And full of this spirit of conciliation he lighted his 
cigar, and walked off to the conservatory to benefit the 
plants, and to await the lady's pleasure. 

The arrival of the new Lady Bohun at Bohun Court had 
made a great sensation in the household ; but there was 
another actor on the same stage whose appearance had 
created an almost equal stir, and this was Ponsford. 

Ponsford, coming to Bohun Court with her quondam 
mistress as a visitor, had always been a great lady ; but 
coming now as Lady Bohun's own maid, she was a greater 
lady still, and when old Mrs. Dance awoke on this first 
morning of her presence in the house, it was with that 
weight of some undefined misfortune with which one's 
steeped senses generally awake charged, if anything un- 
usual or startling has occurred the night before. 

She and Ponsford were to breakfast together that day, 
and this was the incubus ; yet Ponsford was a person of 
such suavity that the only .wonder was, how any one could 
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ever be afraid of her. Yet this was certainly old Mrs. 
Dance's sensation. She was afraid of Ponsford's elegance, 
Ponsford's calm remarks, and Ponsford's graceful caps. 
Moreover, Ponsford always spoke of Lady Bohun as ** her 
ladyship," and this struck awe into all the old-fashioned 
servants' minds, for to them the two Ladies Bohun, under 
whose gentle sway they had all lived, had never been ad- 
dressed or spoken of as anything but " my lady." 

"Will my lady please to come to my room, Mrs. Pons- 
ford ? " asked she, when their tete-a-tete was over, " or shall 
I go up and take her orders for dinner?" 

Mrs. Ponsford said she would go and inquire, and in 
half an hour she returned. 

" Her ladyship begs me to tell you, Mrs. Dance, that 
she will not trouble you to come up : and as her ladyship 
is going out walking with Mr. Bohun she intends resting in 
her room until then ; but about the dinner, provided you see 
that there is fish, and something of chicken, and some- 
thing of sweetbread — these are her ladyship's own words — 
she does not the least care what she has." 

Mrs. Dance was silent from perplexity. At last she 
said — 

" My lady no doubt means she would wish me to draw 
up a bill of fare." 

** Not at all, Mrs. Dance, I assure you. To tell you a 
little secret, her ladyship cannot bear anything like trouble, 
and she is not the least particiilar about her dinner ; in- 
deed, I always ordered it for her when we were abroad. 
I am certain she will be quite satisfied with your selection, 
provided, of coiu^e you recollect that her ladyship makes 
a point of fish, and chicken, and sweetbreads." 

Poor Mrs. Dance was still sorely puzzled. This was not 
at all what she had expected, nor anything like what she 
had ever been accustomed to. The ordering of dinner had 
always been quite an important ceremony at Bohim Court 
in the lifetime of the former Ladies Bohun, and even after 
their death Mrs. Dance had been in the habit of attiring 
herself especially for this ceremony in an appropriate cos- 
tume, and waiting on Mr. Bohun in the library to take his 
orders. Had she lived to take orders, and such indefinite 
orders, too, from a lady's maid ? 

No. But the old woman was meek and very gentle, so, 
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instead of exploding, she thought she would merely try 
again. 

" Chickens, of course, my lady can have whenever she 
pleases, but I fear, Mrs. Ponsford, unless the coach is 
ordered to leave fish regularly at the gate, we shall have 
some difficulty just at first, ^Mr. Bohun had fish just when 
the man in the village happened to have any over ; but it 
is so out of the way here, that we have to write a general 
order when our dinners begin, and Mr. Bohun said I was 
to ask my lady when I applied to him." 

" Of course," said Ponsford, slightly rearing her head in 
a manner peculiar to herself; **of course her ladyship 
orders everything now; but fish she must have, that I 
know. It must be arranged somehow." 

" I will send directly," said Mre. Dance, " but perhaps my 
lady will allow me to see her, to take her commands for 
the future." 

" / dare not disturb her ladyship, you may, if you like to 
venture," returned the lady's-maid. 

** I mean about the sweetbreads," persisted Mrs. Dance, 
quite distressed ; " there can be none to-day, I much fear, 
for they only kill veal once a week, Mrs. Ponsford, and the 
day is past. We shall always have to bespeak whilst the 
neighbourhood is so full." 

" You do not intend to say that her ladyship actually 
cannot have sweetbreads when she pleases?" exclaimed 
Ponsford. 

" They only kill once a week," persisted the housekeeper. 

" Then, my good Mrs. Dance," retorted her companion 
impressively, preparing to swim out of the room with equal 
gi'ace and dignity, " they must kill a calf on purpose, that's 
all I have to remark." 

Whereupon she left Mrs. Dance to her perplexity and 
distress, and rejoined her mistress, who was unpacking her 
Parisian hijouteriey and brushing it with a tiny jeweller's 
brush dipped in eau de Cologne. 
. ** Have you got me out of it, Ponsford ? " 

** Yes, my lady. I said you could not possibly be dis- 
turbed." 

"What will she do to-morrow, do you think? Plague 
me again with her clean apron and curtsies ? " 

** Oh, no, my lady. I can arrange it again to-morrow 
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till she becomes accustomed to my ordering dinner, and 
then your ladyship will have no furUier trouble." 

But Ponsford, clever and useful as she was, did not 
quite understand Mrs. Dance. The old lady was not going 
to be silenced without a remonstrance. She did not in- 
tend, meek as she was, to resign her prerogative without a 
struggle, so straightway she sought Mr. Bohun (not Sir 
Felix — Sir Felix was nobody in comparison), and found 
him smoking in the conservatory. 

It took her very few minutes to detail her grievance, and 
to her infinite relief and consolation, Mr. Bohun entered 
into it immediately. 

" It was my fault, Mrs. Dance ; nobody's fault but mine. 
Sir Felix, you know, never thinks of these things, so all 
the arrangements ought to have been cut and dried by me, 
and placed before Lady Bohun in proper form. She 
would then have known that it was the custom of the 
house for you to wait on her every morning for her com- 
mands. Dear old Dance, don't fret. It shall all be right 
to-morrow." 

•* But, sir, I fear not. If it were only my lady T had to 
deal with, I might hope ; but it is that fine maid. Then 
about the fish " 

"There again my fault! How could I have been so 
stupid as never to tell Horsman to begin sending it again 
every day ? All my selfishness, not caring for fish myself, 
and also, perhaps, their arrival having been so often fixed 
and then put off again, and then so unexpected at the last. 
However, never mind Goody Dance." 

" Ah, sir, but my lady may mind very much." 

•* Not she. She is young, and gay, and pretty, and may 
care for silks and satins^ but not so very much for good 
dinners." 

'* My lady's maid, sir, made such a point of the sweet- 
breads, that T think my lady does mind what she has ; but 
as for them, why, that's an impossibility, sir." 

** Then of course you said so ? " 

"Yes. sir, I did." 

" And what did this grand lady's-maid say ? " 

*• Why, sir, she said, as composed and cool as I am now, 
and more, * then,' says she, * you must kill a calf on pur- 
pose.' " 
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Mr. Bohun could now preserve his grayity no longer, 
but at this climax burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

" The best thing I ever heard in my life ! " he ex- 
claimed ; " I should like to see the individual who made 
the remark. But now take my advice, Mrs. Dance. Wait 
till I have seen and spoken to Lady Bohun. I am going 
to walk with her this morning, and I dare say I shall have 
an opportunity of setting things right. If not, Sir Felix 
will. Any way, do not let a new maid put out our dear 
old Dance ; so trot along, and send up as good a dinner 
to-day as you did yesterday, and all will be well in the 
end." 

So he thought. But he had not until now come into 
contact with any one resembling the new Lady Bohun. 
He was " reckoning without his host," as the saying is. 

Li a few minutes more she joined him in the conserva- 
tory, and as she made her way cautiously between the plants, 
ejaculations fell from her lips at every step. 

" Ugh I ach ! " and sundry others. " One can see that 
it is some time since you entertained a lady at Bohun 
Court, Mr. Bohun. If I have a horror of anything, it is 
smoke — cigars, I mean ; I never suflFer Sir Felix to smoke. 
If you will allow me, I will put off my inspection of the 
conservatory until it is purified a little. I did not know 
you were smoking." 

Mr. Bohun hastily threw away the offender, with many 
apologies. " He had no idea she would have been ready 
so soon," he said. " He did not know that his brother had 
given up this vice — he fancied Lady Bohun would by this 
time have been quite inured to it. But, since you dislike 
it, I shall make a point of abstaining for the future," he 
added, and Euphemia bent her head in token of accept- 
ation of the apology. 

They then started on their walk, and as he followed in 
the wake of a black moire antique of fabulous dimensions, 
Mr. Bohun had time to examine and make mental com- 
ments on his new sister. He regarded her rather as a 
curiosity, and certainly her dress, for that country walk in 
the depth of winter, was young female England to per- 
fection. 

She had on, as I before said^ a dress of black moire 
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antique. It was looped up all round over a red petticoat 
of quilted silk. A tight black cloth jacket profusely braided, 
a wide-awake with a red feather, and turn-down collars with 
a red ribbon under them, completed the upper part of her 
attire. But it was on her feet that the eyes of Mr. Bohun 
rested in profound surprise. She had boots, the heels of 
which reminded him of nothing so forcibly as the favourite 
chaussure of Mother Shipton — high pointed heels^-laced 
with red. 

" I should like," thought he to himself, as he gazed, "to 
show her to Mrs. Trant." And then he thought better 
of it. " No, not in this guise. The impression would be 
startling and ineffaceable. I coul d not present, in a costume 
like this, the new Lady Bohun." 

So she had actually at last become Lady Bohun in his 
sight? Yes— he who had thought he never could look at 
her except as Miss Blackstone, now saw in her a Lady 
Bohun so completely standing alone in her own fashion, 
that she sent the memory of her predecessors back into 
the abyss of the past, and was too utterly unlike either to 
provoke even the faintest comparison. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Mb. Bohun had come out to escort his sister over the 
grounds, to show her the gardens, and conduct her through 
the leafless shrubberies. Did she permit him to do so ? 
Not she. The paths had all been swept a certain width, 
over which her draperies extended on both sides at least a 
foot ; thus, to attempt to walk by her side was impossible. 
So he had to follow her, and as she walked very fast, never 
asked him the way, but pursued whichever path she pleased, 
talking incessantly to him in a voice which rang loud and 
clear in the frosty air, and never once turning her head to 
see where he was, he felt very much as if the tables were 
turned, and he was the one to be shown the way. 

On, and on, and on they went ; in and out of the small 
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iron gates, up and down the acclivities and declivities, the 
lady still taking the lead, till at last she stopped from sheer 
want of breath. 

" Well, Mr. Bohun," she panted, ** I hope you are satis- 
fied now. I am sure I have walked fai* and fast enough 
to please anybody, but I tell you honestly I am not going 
to be taken much further. Are there no benches, or 
arbours, or any resting-places anywhere ? ** And her eyes 
glanced restlessly round. 

She looked very beautiful, eyes sparkling, and cheeks 
glowing, otherwise he longed to say something severe upon 
the dance she had led him, but unfortunately a pretty 
woman may go a long way with an impunity denied to an 
ugly one, so he rather coldly replied that she had wandered 
some distance from the grounds ; they were now on the 
confines of the Bohun woods. 

" Oh, Mr. Bohun, why in the world then did you come 
so far ? How am I to get back again ? " 

Still preserving his equanimity, he informed her that the 
only mode by which she could return was that by which 
she came. If she pleased to vary the route, he would be 
happy to show her another way. 

" A shorter cut ? " she asked. 

" No — much about the same distance, only through the 
woods instead of the open ground." 

" And get wet through ? no, thank you, Mr. Bohun. 
Then I will go back the way we came, though perhaps I 
may drop with fatigue by the way. However, that will not 
be my fault," and ti^e emphasis was not flattering. 

Mr. Boliun then bethought him of Mrs. Trant's cottage. 
It stood just midway between where they now paused, and 
Bohun Court, and though Lady Bohun was neither in a 
humour nor a costume to render her a desirable companion 
to introduce just at that moment, still it was better than 
permitting her to over-fatigue herself, and be blamed for it 
by Sir Felix ; for though his brotlier had hardly been at 
home four-and-twenty hours, Mr. Bohun had discovered 
that the lady possessed considerably the upper hand, and 
had begun to try and mould him to her every will and 
whim. So, very hesitatingly, he suggested that there was 
a cottage at no great distance, where, if she liked, she 
might rest. 
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*' Mamma never let me go into cottages. She was so 
afraid of infectious disorders," was Lady £ohuu*s answer. 

" Oh, hut there are no children in the cottage I mean. 
It belongs to an old lady — a dear old retainer, if I may so 
call her — one of whom you may probably have heard from 
mj brother — Mrs. Trant." 

*' Do you mean the old governess ? " asked Lady Bohun. 

The question was abrupt, and it jarred on Mr. Bohun *8 
nerves. It was the second time tiiat day that she had 
given him a similar twinge, and he could not help feeling 
that there was a want of good taste both in the tone with 
which she had uttered the words, " the old governess ? " 
as well as in the sentence with which she had greeted 
him in the conservatory, namely, " one can see that it is 
some time since you entertained a lady at Bohun Court ! " 

These words had sti-uck him as wanting in good feeling, 
and the former in good taste. Mr. Bohun was gifted widi 
no small amount of penetration. He was beginning to see 
that his fair sister was something more than a spoilt child, 
but he answered calmly. 

" Yes, the same. She was my mother's governess, and 
remains one of our most attached friends; but Lady 
Bohun," (He had such a dislike to the name of Euphemia, 
that he felt he could never use it, and so began at once to 
call her Lady Bohun,) " she is very old, and not very 
strong 1 am not quite sure but what I ought to pre- 
pare her for your visit, if you are kind enough to call on 
her " 

" But is there anywhere else to rest? " 

" No, not for two miles.'* 

" Then call I must, whether I like it or not, for rest I 
must have. Now, Mr. Bohun, lead the way, if you please, 
and don't take me twenty miles round." 

So off they started again, the lady silent because through 
the woods there were no paths swept, and she was obliged 
to be careful, and the gentleman silent, devising how he 
could possibly dissuade her from paying this visit. 

When quite at his wits' end, she suddenly rescued him 
from despair. 

** Mr. Bohun, I feel that if I once sit down in a chair 
you will never get me up again. I had better not call on 
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your old lady to-day, so just walk on, and if it is the proper 
thing for me to pay the visit, I can come with Sir Felix 
another day." 

And with this they rapidly pursued the winding paths 
till they came out at the hack of Bohun Court, and found 
themselves in the ivy-grown quadrangle round which were 
ranged the dog-kennels. 

No sooner did Mr. Bohun appear, than every tenant 
started out of his retirement, with a yell of joy, and Lady 
Bohun held her hands up to her ears in pretended agony. 
Amidst the many-toned voices, rose the deep hay of Mr. 
Bohun*s hloodhound. 

** Ah 1 ah ! " cried Lady Bohun, " there is wy enemy ! 
I knew him hy his voice. He howled me a welcome last 
night, and not satisfied with that, kept me awake till this 
morning." 

"You don't mean that?" said Mr. Bohun, turning 
quickly towards her. 

" Yes, I do. I said to Sir Felix this morning, the first 
thing, if that dog were mine he should be shot.** 

And now a deep colour rushed into Mr. Bohun 's face. 
His eyes gave a flash like fire, and biting his lip, he turned 
on his heel, and left her to find her way into the house 
alone. 

On the stone steps he sat down and gave a low whistle. 
In an instant a huge animal started from his kennel, came 
bounding towards him, and, placing his large paws on his 
master's shoulders, began whining and licking his face all 
over in an ecstasy of joy, whilst his bright intelligent eyes 
sparkled with genuine happiness. 

It was the hour that Hector and his master always went 
into luncheon together; for seven years this had been 
their invariable custom, and never, till this day, had Mr. 
Bohun hesitated about it. To day, however, two or three 
words firom careless lips, made him pause and think, whilst 
the dog, seemingly surprised at the delay, all but asked, 
"Why don *t we go?" 

But she had called him her enemy, and said, if it had 

been her dog No, Mr. Bohun could not repeat that 

sentence even to himself. He could not imagine how 
any one, after seeing the noble creature, could have the 
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heart not to tolerate the noise he might make, for the sake 
of his heaaty. And could any one call that sonorous 
voice a howl? Had she not clearly said he howled? 

What would she say if they walked m to luncheon side 
hy side? 

" We can but try it, at all events," said he to himself, 
after a few moments' reflection ; and rising, they entered 
the house together. 

Luncheon had been waiting some time. Sir Felix, who 
was the soul of punctuality, had worried himself into a 
fever. First he thought they must have lost their way, but 
then that, with his brother for pioneer, could hardly be 
possible. Then he fancied his Euphemia had walked too 
far, would sit down on a snowy bank, and catch her death 
of cold. Lastly, that they had gone in to see old Mrs. 
Trant, and this was a consolatory supposition. 

But when Mr. Bohun and Hector appeared alone, his 
fears broke forth. 

"What has become of Euphemia?" 

Mr. Bohun, whom nothing scarcely ever agitated, hur- 
ried, or discomposed, detailed the proceedings of the 
morning with brief simplicity, but before he had ceased 
speaking, the folding-doors, from the intermediate drawing- 
room, were thrown open, and Lady Bohun appeared. She 
looked annoyed. 

** Not my fault, Sir Felix — if any one is to blame it is 
not I. Ponsford tells me the whole house is in a state of 
alarm because luncheon has been on the table about ten 
minutes ; but in the first place I had not the most remote 
sUvspicion we were tied to minutes so very strictly in this 
house ; and in the next,, if I am late, it is not my fault." 

All this was uttered with a rapidity which compelled Sir 
Felix to wait patiently for an opening, of which he took 
the earliest advantage. 

" My dearest, Ponsford is mistaken " 

" Dear Sir Felix, pardon me, Ponsford is never mistaken. 
She knows the ways of this house better than I do, I have 
no doubt." 

Mr. Bohun gave one of his quick upward glances, and 
Sir Felix turned pale, but he proceeded temperately not- 
withstanding. 

" My dearest, I meant that the hours at Bohtm Court 
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are, of course, under your entire control, but as to a state 
of alarm, it is I only who have suffered " 

"Dear Sir Felix! how can you?" 

"My dearest, I really imagined some catastrophe had 
kept you out all these hours." 

" Not my fault. Sir Felix. Ask Mr. Bohun, he knows." 

Mr. Bohun was breaking up biscuit for his dog, and a 
curl, half a smile, came to tiie comer of his lip, as he 
replied to the appeal by saying, " We certainly did walk 
much farther than we intended," and he said no more; 
for just then he was again puzzling himself to think where 
lie had heard that familiar name of Ponsford. 

" But since you are here, safe, soimd, and blooming," 
continued Sir Felix, " take something to restore your ex- 
hausted energies. My dear Euphemia, chicken or some 
cutlets?" 

Lady Bohun did not immediately answer. She had 
caught sight of the dog, and her eyes were fixed on it 
with an expression of mingled haughtiness and displea- 
sure. 

" May I ask," she began, addressing her brother-in-law, 
" if that dog is always your companion at meals?" 

" Hitherto he has been so," said Mr. Bohun, caressing 
the great ears affectionately; "but if he offends in any 
way " 

" I cannot endure dogs — and that one, begging your par- 
don, Mr. Bohun, is such a monster." 

" He certainly is unusually large," returned Mr. Bohun, 
taking the word in its least objectionable signification; 
" but he is as gentle as a lady's lap-dog. However, if you . 
object. Lady Bohun " 

" Oh, never mind to-day. I don't want to create any 
more confusion to-day,*' she said, with marked emphasis; 
" only, as I don't like dogs, it is not so very pleasant." 

" He shall go," said Mr. Bohun, rising. 

" No, no ; I beg not. Pray sit still, and let us have our 
luncheon. Chicken, if you please, Sir Felix — only, as I 
said before, I hope it will be only for to-day, '* 

And the luncheon went on in silence. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

** Ponsford/* said Lady Bohun, as her maid attended ait 
her toilet Uiat night, ** I have done two great deeds to- 
day." 

** Have you, my lady ? " said Ponsford, smiling. 

" Yes ; and I assure you it requires no small courage to 
eradicate the bad habits of a house that has been for so 
many years under the government of a couple of bachelors, 
as one may almost say." 

•* Very true, my lady." 

** But, luckily, I am not wanting in that sort of courage, 
Ponsford." 

** No, my lady ; and it is very fortunate your ladyship is 
not. Many a young lady would take things just as they 
find them, and then no wonder many a house is made so 
uncomfortable." 

" Quite right, Ponsford. But you will never guess how 
bold I have been; only fortunately I remembered what 
mammas friend, Mrs. Washington, 'used to say; always 
take the bull by the boms at once ; and so, when I found 
Mr. B.>hun smoking in the conservatory— wy conservatory 
— I very quickly gave him to understand that that would 
never do ! " 

" Dear me, my lady ! was Mr. Bohun really guilty of 
such a thing? and your ladyship in the very house! But 
I remember people always said the last Lady Bohun quite 
spoiled him." 

" Then I am sure /shall not, and T flatter myself I shall 
not find him smoking there again in a hurry. Well, that 
was one great deed, and the next was about that abominable 
dog of his." 

" Oh, my lady! I spoke to Mrs. Dance about that, and 
said how it had disturbed your ladyship's rest last night, 
and that really I thought the dog had better be sent down 
to the kennels " 

** Where are the kennels, Ponsford?" 

** Tn the woods, my lady." 

"Then there it shall go. But what did Mrs. Dance 
say?" 

E 
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" Oh my lady, she took me up quite sharply, and swd I 
had better speak to Mr. Bohun about it, and see what his 
answer would be, insinuating that I might as well expect 
to move Bohun Court as Hector." 

"Did she reaUy? Very well; we shall see, then, who 
has most power here. But at all events, 1 have put a stop 
to its being brought into the room at luncheon ; that I 
would not permit." . . 

" I should think not, my lady. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Bohun has lived here so long as master, that perhaps 

he hardly knows " ^ , t i. n v 

•• ^\llat he does not know, Ponsford, I shall be ve^ 
happy to teach," retorted the new Lady Bohun, and with 
that laudable resolution her eyelids closed in sleep. 

So had passed the first day of the new reign ; not auspi- 
eiously, thought all parties concerned. As for Mr. Bohun, 
it was an era in his life, and he could not sufficiently ex- 
press his astonishment at tlie singularity of this young 
creature's diaracter. He could not conceal firom himself 
tliat even this slight beginning augured ill for the fntmre ; 
aiid when he came to think over the events of the day — a 
dav that had seemed interminable — ^he recollected his pro- 
mise to old Mrs. Dance to set all things right before the 
next morning, in ker department, and now, what had he 
ilone?— nothing! He had not had an opportunity of ap- 
proaching th« subject, and even if he had, he doubted 
whether his "moral courage would have permitted him to 
enter upoo it 

Such had been the effect of that day upon him, and 
^lot>p overtook him as he still lay wondering what the next 
uught l^ing forth, and hoping better things. 

lUit before tlie arrival of that bliss&d tranquillity for 
which he Nv«^s so sanguine, there was a little afiGeur to be 
Ht^tUtni betwetnx Mi-s. Dance and Ponsford, the rival queens. 
*lhe next xnornlug. determined not to be extinguished 
w\UunU a »U'U^U>« Min^. Dance prepared as usual to wait 
upon " iwy la\l^* ' after breakfast, to take her commands as 
tv^ tl\e vwuux* arrangemei\ts for the day ; but no sooner 
h*^\l *\\^ *et foot on tlM> stairs leading up to " my lady*s " 
*\>vM\\» tl^auv aa alio secretly expected, she was met by the 

*^ V>h I Mr*. DAno«. her lady^ship thought you would wish 
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to see her about this time, so I was just coming to save jou 
the stairs. I am sorry to say her ladyship is very much 
fatigued to-day —quite knocked up from having over-walked 
herself with Mr. Bohun yesterday." 

** I am sorry to hear it, Mrs. Ponsford." replied the old * 
lady, drily. ** Will you please to ask my lady if she would 
be so good as to give me her orders now ? or would a later 
hour suit her ladyship better?" 

** I have this moment left her ladyship, Mrs. Dnnce, and 
I am authorized to say she does not feel able to exert her- 
self to-day, or rather this morning. I hope she may rally 
a little after luncheon. Her ladyship cares so little what 
she has for dinner, that provided you are good enough to 
see that there is, in addition, of course, to the iish, a vol* 
au'vent of something tender " 

But Mrs. Dance was now upon her guard and upon her 
dignity. She was nerved up to act with the spirit which 
she considered necessary, and, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, cut short what she looked upon as the cool efiErontery 
of her rival. 

*• I thank you, Mrs. Ponsford," said she, drawing up her 
prim little figure and making a stately little curtsy ; " I 
thank you, but pray do not trouble youreelf to give me 
orders ; " and, tm-ning round, she statiightway descended to 
the library, where, deep in heaps of accumulated accounts, 
sat Sir Felix and Mr. Bohun. 

" Sir Felix," began the old lady, addressing her words 
to her master, but her looks to Mr. Bohum, as though from 
him only did she expect the real support and assistance, 
" I am truly sorry. Sir Felix, to intrude on you on such a 
point as a difference in the household, but I have lived 
here. Sir Felix, fifty-five years, and never did so before, so 
I beg your pardon humbly. But if you please. Sir Felix, 
I wish to tell you, and Mr. Bohun, and my lady, as respect- 
fully as possible, that I cannot, unless by your express 
orders— and even then, Mr. Bohun, I don't really think I 
can — I cannot take orders In this house fiom Mrs. Pons- 
ford." 

It was out. The feir, but faded and shrivelled cheeks, 
of the little old woman bore a pink spot of agitation, and 
her eyes twinkled, not tearfully, but with dry anger— as 
much anger as such pale blue eyes could show. 

£ ^l 
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Sir Felix leant back in his chair, and put his hands in 
his pockets. Mr. Bohun looked down, and drew pictures 
on the blotting paper before him. Neither spoke, and then 
the old housekeeper proceeded to narrate her grievance, 
' and ask for a remedy. She did not wish to intrude on my 
lady — she would not trouble her for the world — but she 
had considered it proper and respectful to see if she would 
like to take the complete rule of the house and the order- 
ing of the dinners, before she took upon herself to follow 
the old plan of doing it all on her own responsibility. 

** You know. Sir Felix — and Mr. Bohun, you know— that 
I am capable of conducting this establishment, and am 
ready and willing to save my lady all the trouble I can ; 
but not knowing what my lady might have been used to at 
her own home, [ thought, perhaps, she might think it an 
undue liberty if I did not step up every morning, as usual, 
just to ascertain her wishes, and so I began at once; but 
each day I have been met by Mrs. Ponsford, and stopped, 
and had orders given me ; and this, sir, begging your 
pardon, I cannot put up with again, for if you remember, 
Mr. Bohun, I spoke to you about it yesterday, sir." 

Sir Felix looked at his brother, his countenance full of 
vexation, and then Mr. Bohun felt he must speak. 

** So you did, dear old Dance, and I am only sorry that 
I had no opportunity of saying a word on the subject. I 
am certain that to wound your feelings would be the very 
last thing Lady Bohun would wish to do." 

" The very last thing," said Sir Felix. 

•* So that I have no doubt that a few words of expla- 
nation will, as I said yesterday, soon set matters right; 
and if you will let my brother and myself talk it over a 
little, and come again in half an hour, 1 think you will not 
have cause to complain again. What do you say, Felix?" 

•* Quite so — I agree with you — yes, my good Dance, sup- 
pose you iet Mr. Bobun talk it over with me, and come 
again^ eh?" 

** As you please^ Sir Felix," said the old woman, and 
retired in silenc(8. 

The brothers thjen looked at each other. 

*' This is very disagreeable, Guy," said Sir Felix. 

^* Very," returned Mr. Bohun. " It is what most people 
have happening in thsir houses every day — a domestic row 
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on a small scale; and some people enjoy it, but I cannot 
say I do." 

" But what are we lo do ? " 

" Confer with your wife, Felix. There is nothing else 
to be done. Depend upon it, young and inexperienced as 
she is, she is not aware that old servants stand a good deal 
upon punctilio ; but if you represent things in their true 
light, she will see how very little will settle a£fair8 quietly." 

Sir Felix mused. '' I think it is rather foolish though of 
Dance," said he ; ** she might as well have let matters take 
their course till we are a little settled." 

" I don't think that," said Mr. Bohun ; " she is an old 
woman of some experience, and depend upon it, she would 
not have spoken had she not seen the necessity. It is 
rather hard for an old servant like herself to be under the 
orders of a lady s-maid, probably younger and more inex- 
perienced even tlian " 

*' Fonsford is not so very young, Guy, and by no means 
inexperienced ; on the contrary, she is quite a confidential 
sort of person.'* 

" Really. 1 have never seen her, but somehow her name 
seems very familiar. Then I conclude she was an old ser- 
vant of Mi*s. Blackstone's ? " 

'* Oh, no ! She only came to us when we married. But 
now, Guy, do suggest something. How are we to arrange 
this?" 

"Speak to Lady Bohun. Bequest her to see Mrs. 
Dance every morning for five minutes, and give her own 
orders. If she dislikes this, ask her to delegate the power 
to you." 

"Or to you?" 

•' Oh, no ; not to me f I any nobody here, Felix ; and 
I had rather not be brought into the field at all." 

" But suppose Euphemia were to wish it? " 

" 1 do not think she will," said Mr. Bohun. 

Sir Felix rose with a heavy sigh. He was placed for the 
first time in hrs life in, to him, a very difficult and disagree- 
able position. He was about to undertake a most distaste^ 
ful errand ^ and he would not have confessed, even to his 
brother, how doubtfai h'e felt as to the reception his request 
would meet. Bu^ there wa& a^helf fof it. He must go. 
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for anything was better than hot water in the house, and so 
he rose to depart. 

Just as he was moving towards the door, there came two 
or three little rape at it. 

" Come in," said Sir Felix, stopping short. 

The door opened and a figure entered. It was Ponsford. 
She did not appear to see Mr. Bohun. Her eyes were on 
Sir Felix ; but had she looked round the room, she would 
probably have been rather flattered, than otherwise, to hai^e 
seen the expression of dismay with which the former gazed 
on her, or to have heard the words which were absolutely 
trembling on his lips. 

** Th-e vampire, by Jove! '* 

" If you please, Sir Felix," said that softest of voices, 
** her ladyship wowld be very glad to speak to you for a few 
minutes." 

The words were uttered in a gently interrogative tone, 
but to the ear of Sir Felix they implied a summons which 
demanded his immediate attention, and, moreover, obtained 
it ; so much so, that as he left the room, Mr. Bohun ejacu- 
lated to himself, " I wish him joy." 

eH was absent more than an hour ; Mr. Bohun, mean- 
while, feeling very much as that friend feels who has ac- 
companied a victim to tdie dentist's and awaits, in the 
ante-room, his return from the room of torture. 

And when he did return, those brothers knew each 
other's faces so well, that Mr. Bohun had but to give one 
glance to read at once the result of the interview, for 
** defeat " was plainly written on the brow of Sir Felix. 

"I hope," began his brother, pacifically, "that every- 
thing is pleasantly arranged." 

-•^I found EiiphcBaia extremely displeased," was Sir 
Felix's reply. 

** And why?" asked Mr. Bohun. 

•' Of course ! " retorted the husband of half a year, 
" and no wonder. I really am surprised at old Dance ; 
she should have known better. I find she nei^^r even 
waited to hear the end of Ponsford's sentence, but turned 
short round, and came ©IF to me. She should have waited 
patiently, and made a proper request to see Euphemia." 

^* Whose versioi* of the story is this ? " 
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^ Euphemia has diis moment told me." 

** And did Ponsford tell her ? " 

" Of course." 

*• Is Ponsford quite and entirely to be relied on ? " 

"Guy?" 

" Yes, I ask ; because that very soft-spoken individual 
is not entirely imknown to me. Do you remember the 
vampire?" 

" Pshaw, Guy ! how absurd to rake up that old name. 
Pray do not utter it before my wife." 

** Not I. But you remember her of old, do you not ? 
Do you remember the dread with which all our servants 
looked forward to a visit from the Tophams, because it 
entailed Mrs. Ponsford ? How weU I seem now to know 
the name! Do you remember the so-called legacy of 
pearls left to her by Lady Mary, and the tremendous up- 
roar it created in the family ? Do you remember a certain 
story, carefully hushed up, of a pen held in the hand of 
the dying Lady MerivaJe?" 

" Guy, you put me out of patience ! " cried Sir Felix ; 
" why revive these useless stories?" 

" To put you on your guard against one who may other- 
wise bring dissension into our peaceful home. Don't let 

the vam 1 mean, don*t let Mrs. Ponsford set you 

against dear old Dance. And now to business — ^have you 
arranged matters?" 

** Yes, but with some difficulty. At first Euphemia was 
very anxious that Ponsford should be a sort of half-and- 
half housekeeper, just to order dinner, or hardly that, but 
to say what Euphemia wishes to have and all that ; but 
this I thought unadvisable. Was I right ?" 

" And then ? " said Mr. Bohun, evasively. 

^* Then I suggested that she should merely go through 
a form of seeing a bill of fare, or a list of company, and 
all that sort of thing ; but Euphemia says that she cannot 
bear being tied to that kind of ceremony : very naturally, 
poor young thing ! she has never been used even to think 
for herself, much less to manage a large establishment." 

Mr. Bohun wished to remark that it might be as well, 
then, if she now began to learn, but he refrained, and 
listened patiently to Sir Felix, as he continued. 

" So it ended by my asking her if she would like Mrs. 
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Dance to take the whole into her own hands for a time, 
and reign sole housekeeper ; and then Euphemia will be 
able to judge if all is conducted as she wishes, and either 
to alter, approve, or find fault, as the case may be ; and 
thus you see there will be no more disagreeables, eh, 
Guy?" 

"A compromise," said Mr. Bohun; "yes, a, very fair 
compromise, and I hope it may last." 

** What—have you any doubts ?" 

" It depends." 

"On what?" 

"On whether the whether Ponsford interferes or 

not. If she should. Dance will throw down the sceptre." 

" Well, we can but try. Euphemia likes Ponsford ; she 
is very useful to her. I should be very sorry to be the 
cause of her leaving." 

•' No fear of that," said Mr. Bohun. 

"Ah, Guy! you are very uiyust to that poor woman,'* 
returned Sir Felix. 

" I hope I am," was Mr. Bohun's reply, and there the 
dialogue ended ; but his thoughts ran in the same channel 
for several' hours afterwards, and the feeling uppermost in 
his mind was, 

" I have- heard that there is a skeleton in every cup- 
board.. I thought Bohun Court an exception, but I suspect 
it ha& got in, even here, at last ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Bohun Court was full of company; four or five married 
couples and a daughter or two staying in the house, and 
people from the neighbouring country seats coming to 
dinner every day. It reminded the residents in the county 
of the old days of the first Lady Bohun, who used to come 
down for a few months in October with all' her London- 
season dresses, a little crushed and a little faded, and show 
qK to* a house full of company till after Christmas. 
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The Ifliird Lady Bohun had now been married some six 
months or so, and was becoming accustomed to her new 
position. She was completely in her element bhe ruled 
her husband, for he gave way to her implicitly ; she ruled 
her househould through Mrs. Dance, who gave her no 
trouble at all ; and she ruled the fashions round Bohun 
Court, for she was dressed by Ponsford, and could have 
stood the scrutiny of a dozen French milliners. 

Lady Bohun was in the ascendant ; Sir Felix sunned 
himself humbly in her radiance, and Mr. Bohun calmly fell 
into the background, with a quiet dignity that won him 
infinite admiration. He and his sistorin-law rarely clashed ; 
some people said it was because they mutually avoided 
each other, and others that it was owing to his faultless 
temper. Yet there were well-meaning friends and admirers 
of his who, in their mistaken zeal, often drew from Lady 
Bohun's rosy lips some of those cutting and mischievous 
remarks for which she had already gained herself quite a 
name. 

There was one young lady, the only daughter of a retired 
old Admiral near Bohun Court, with whom Lady Bohun 
had this first winter formed a violent intimacy. Sir Felix 
had a great dislike to female friends. It was one of his 
opinions that a married woman should have no bosom 
friends, seeing that a married woman should have no 
secrets or confidences except with her husband, and so 
fully aware of this was Lady Bohun, that she had not as 
yet ventured to ask him to allow her to invite even her 
friend Fanny Washington to stay with her. 

But the intimacy with Miss Maynard had been dashed 
into very suddenly. She had arrived one day with the 
Admii*al, her father, to dine and sleep at Bohun Court, 
and having been snowed up for three days, left the house 
Euphemia's bosom friend. 

Miss Maynard was what the world calls a very fast young 
lady. She was the first specimen of the kind that Lady 
Bohun had ever seen, and it amused her exceedingly. 
Motherless, and brought up entirely tmder her father s eye, 
she had received a masculine education, and had no 
feminine tastes. 

** 1 cannot think how I ever came to have a daughter," 
the old Admiral used often to shout, at the top of his^ 

£ 8 
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voice ; I never wanted one. I wanted a son, but I've made 
her as like a boy as I could," and this h'O evidently con- 
sidered a <;ircumstance to boast of, so that Jem, as she was 
familiarly called (having been christened Jemima), never 
stood a chance of being polished to the brilliancy of other 
young ladies. 

The momiiig after *the arrival of the Maynards on the 
occasion of this their first visit. Lady Bohun s eyes opened 
in dismay on the snow. The house was full of company — 
how could she amuse them all day ? 

** Ponsford, the gentlemen are sure to go out ; but what 
on earth am I to do with the ladies ? " 

"Oh! my lady, you will find Miss Maynard a great 
assistance. I used to hear Xiady Mary say, she was as 
good as a play, and to hear her and Mr. Bohun go on, was 
almost enough^ with nothing else." 

" Why 2 Does he not like her ? " 

** I don't know, my lady. Nobody -ever knows who Mr. 
Bohun likes or dislikes " 

** Very true, Ponsford^ I »ever met such a close, reserved 
man in my life. But do you mean, on the contrary, that 
there is a flirtation between them ? " 

"Oh! dear no, my lady. I can hardly explain; but 
your ladyship will soon see what I mean — notiiing like a 
flirtation — but, somehow, Miss Maynard seemed always 
after Mr. Bohun, teaseing him and tiying to annoy 
him." 

" Then, if she succeeded, Ponsford, she must have some 
wit about her, for I never saw such aa imperturbable 
character as he is^ in all my existence. I can only say I 
never managed to annoy him." 

Ponsford said nothing, but there was something peculiar 
in the expression of her face which caught Lady Bohun's 
eye. 

" Ponsford, you look mysterious. Do you mean to 
say " 

" Oh ! my lady, I never pay attention to what people 
say — I mean to ill-natured remarks, and all that. 1 was 
only thinking just then how very easily, in reality, Mr. 
Bohun can be annoyed." 

" Can he ? How do you know ? About what has he 
ever been annoyed that you know of?" 
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** His dog, my lady. I am sure I thought I never should 
hear the last of that : and yet what lady could ever suffer 
such a monster as that to be made a drawing-room pet ? " 

" Oh ! that annoyed him, did it ? Serve him right, 
Ponsford. Besides, mammals friend, Mrs. Washington, 
used always to say to all her young married daughtera, if 
there is anything you don't like in your homes, strike at 
once, never hide a skeleton in your cupboards : so, you see, 
I spoke out at once. And about the smoking, too ; I sup- 
pose that annoyed his high-mightiness as well I Did you 
ever hear anything of that?" 

" Never, my lady ; but Mr. Bohun smokes all the same, 
only in his own sittingHroom» which is just under my 
room." 

"And you have the benefit of it, then?" 

" Oh I my lady, that does not signify," said Ponsford, 
with a martyr's smile, ** I shut my window, that's all." 

So Lady Bohun went down to breakfast, secretly satis- 
fied that, at all events, in two instances during her reign, 
her power had not only been exercised, hut felt. 

Miss Maynard was already in the breakfast-room when 
Lady Bohun entered. She was seated up upon the comer 
of the side table, just behind her father, who was reading 
the newspaper. Mr. Bohim leant against the window oppo- 
site to them, opening letters. 

"Whereas Jem?" roared the Admiral, as Lady Bohun 
approached. 

" Up here, sir." 

** Get down, then. Don't you see Lady Bohun?** 

" I'm not blind, father dear, and Lady Bohun isn't deaf," 
said the young lady, and sprang nimbly to the ground. 

Lady Bohun shot a rapid glance at Mr. Bohun, met his 
eyes, and saw them instantly fall again. He seemed to 
have been watching the effect of this new guest's appear- 
ance on her, but as yet her only feeling was extreme sur 
prise ; she neither liked her, nor disliked her, but watched 
her as a curiosity. 

The guests gathered, one by one, round the breakfast- 
table, and Miss Maynard seated herself next to Mr. 
Bohun. 

*' I always make a push to be next to you, don't I, Mr. 
Bohun?" 
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*• Yes, Miss Mayiiard, you certainly do, and it will not, I 
trust, make me over-value my humble powers of entertain- 
ment." 

*' I don't think so, since I generally find I have to amuse 
you. Now, tell me, how have you been getting on since I 
left you ? and where is your shadow ? " 

'' Which question am I to answer first ; and who is the 
shadow?" 

" Hector, to be sure.** 

" Hector, thank you, is quite well." 

" And how have you fared under the new regime ? or, as 
papa would say, the new flag ?" 

** I think I sail under very fair colours. Miss Maynard." 

" Oh ! yes,^ I know you do in one sense ; she is very 
pretty ; but, you know, I don't mean that exactly ; I want 
to know if you. get on. w«ll together ? People say vou 
don't." 

Mr. Bohun was accustomed to the brusquerie of Miss 
Maynard, but even he was startled by this emphatic sen- 
tence. She perceived it, and immediately added, "You 
look guilty, so don't pwdie yoiu^self to find evasions. Let 
us pass on, or rather go back to mj opening question about 
Hector. I am so used to feeding him at every meal in 
this house, that I wish to hear the rights of it. How has 
he offended ? " 

" He has not done so, to my knowledge." 

** Then why is he not here ? " 

*' Because he is in his kenneL'* 

" Very well, Mr. Bohun. I see, and I undei*stand. You 
think yourself very sharp^ and very cautious, but your 
silence betrays more than word&^ can tell. However, my 
lady is listening to us, though she is smiling so sweetly on 
Captain Berrington, so let us^talk of her instead of Hector. 
How well she looks by daylight." 

"Extremely; it is that exceeding delicacy of com- 
plexion '* 

*' That's a cut at my brown cheeks." 

" Pardon me, Miss Maynard. There are as many beau- 
tiful brunettes as blondes." 

" Try agam, Mr. Bohun ; but you won't beat that in a 
hurry." 

" I was about to observe that the first time I ever saw 
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Lady Bc^un was by daylight, and she struck me then as 
she strikes me now " 

** Where did you first see her?" 

** At the Crystal Palace.'' 

" If she stood the test of that glare, she can stand any- 
thing." 

*' She looked then as now — ^a perfectly beautiful young 
woman." 

Miss Maynard gave a sigh. 

" Well, do you know, Mr. Bohim, I am very glad." 

"At what?" 

** That you like her— didn't you say so ?*' 

'* You did not ask me. Miss Maynard." 

*' Bless the man and his evasions ! never mind — but I 
am glad, because I like her myself. I like everything 
about her except " 

" An exception already ? " 

" Yes—except her maid. How can you and the vam- 
pire exist in the same air ? Are you not afraid ? " 

" Do I look ill, Miss Maynard?" 

" No, I don't think it has begun its deadly work yet — • — " 

Mr. Bohun gave a shiver, and at that moment Lady 
Bohun suddenly addressed him — 

** Somebody walking over your grave," said she, with a 
smile. 

"Two horrid prognostications in the course of one 
second," whispered he to Miss Maynard, laughing. 

" Captain Berrington," said Lady Bohun to her neigh- 
bour, who was an hahitue at Bohun Court, " I think I must 
begin to try a little match-making. Do you think it would 
do ? " and she glanced at her brother-in-law and his tor- 
mentor. 
. " If matrimony ought to begin with a littte* antipathy, or 
even a great deal, it would do very well," was his answer. 

"Why, they have been whispering, together all breakfast 
time." 

" She on the offensive, and he on the defensive, that is 
all, Lady Bohun. Bohun is not the man to admire that 
style of girl. What do you think of her? " 

" I am amused. She is a character. I never saw any 
one like her." 

"In this neighbourhood they are called 'the Maynards, 
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pere et fiU' Till you know her a little better, you will 
hardly appreciate title appropriateness of the phrase, but 
when you do, you will say she is well named Jem May- 
nard, for no other name would suit her. You did not 
know old Lady Merivaltj, did you. Lady Bohun ? " 

" No ; but I know she was a regular guest here in old 
days." 

** Yes, and she was a marvellous old woman ; but what 
I was going to observe was, that when people used to say 
to her they wondered that so gentle, nervous, and delicate 
a person as the last Lady Bohim could put up with such a 
visitor as Miss Maynard m the house, Lady Merivale used 
to fire up in her defence, and say, * Why not ? I am sure 
she is very gentlenmn-like ! * " 

The trivial conversation of that breakfast table sent Mr. 
Bohun to his den in a fit of profound meditation. He had 
lived too long in the world not to know that even in the 
most remote quarters, where the fewest possible number 
of people are gathered together, those people will talk ; 
but human beings have very much of the ostrich in their 
nature; they hide their heads in the sand, and flatter 
themselves they are invisible. Mr. Bohun now saw that 
he had been hiding his, whilst all his neighbours had been 
watching and making remarks upon him. 

*' I want to know if you get on well together — ^people 
say you don't." 

That was the sentence that rung in his ears, that had 
startled him when it was tittered, and startled him still 
more now, when he sat quietly down and dissected it. 
Even the consolatory fumes of the forbidden cigar could 
not dissipate the emotion with which he pulled that sen- 
tence to pieces, and weighed every word of it. 

Did they get on well together ? Did his sister-in-law — 
his brother's wife — and himself get on well together? that 
laeant, did they agree ? 

They had lived under the same roof for three months — 
had they ever had a quarrel ? a dispute ? or an angry word ? 
— 'never. But, nevertheless, did they get on well together? 
Mr. Bohun looked in the clear depths of Hector s large, 
loving brown eyes, upraised and fixed on his face, and 
seemed to see flie silent answer there. It was, No. Did 
even they agree ? — ^no ; not in thought^ or word, or action ; 
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they had not a feeling, or a taste in common ; no wonder 
then that they did not " get on " together, much less *' get 
on well." 

And the world had found it out. This, to Mr. Bohun, 
was the worst part of the business. For the honour of 
the Bohun name he would have hidden the thorn in his 
heart for ever, had not that same inquisitive world, that 
fiicious throng called ^'people," of whom Miss Maynard 
was the voice, drawn it to light. 

And now, what could he do ? He wanted somebody to 
talk to. He would have liked to have gone down to the 
librai7 and had a long chat with Sir Felix, and to have 
said to him candidly, " 1 want a home oi my own— I want 
a pied-a-terre — I am no longer of any particular use to you, 
since stewards and bailiffs can do what I do much better 
than, myself. Let me go." But he well knew that no 
sooner should he have seated himself to have a tste-d-tHe 
with his brother, than by seme mysterious agency. Lady 
Bohun would be informed of the fact, and would descend 
with a long strip of work in her hand, express a little sur- 
prise at finding him there, and seat herself in the deep 
window with the air of a martyr. 

No— he could not go to Sir Felix. Then he bethought 
him of his old friend the rector — he who, on the first 
rumour of the impending niarria^e, had fiown to him on 
the wings of true friendship, to offer what now seemed to^ 
Mr. Bohun to have been prophetic condolences. But it 
was snowing heavily, and it was not worth while running 
the risk of a wetting, and finding the rector out for the 
day. 

There was but one other person with whom Mr. Bohun 
was on terms to suit the present moment. That was old 
Mrs. Trant. No chance of her being out on such a day. 

''Suppose we go and see Mrs. Trant, eh^ Hector?" 
said he. 

The dog testified perfect acquiescence. 

" We don't mind jJie snow,, do we. Hector?" 

And the huge animal was instantly on his feet, tremtjling^ 
with eager impatience, and a red light gleaming in his 
eyes. He knew he was going to be taken oat ibr a run 
with his master. 
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" So we'll go, Hector," and drawing on high boots, and 
rolling himself in a plaid, Mr. Bohun and his dog sallied 
forth by the window. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As he crossed the snow covered lawn, Lady Bohun and 
Miss Maynard stood at a window which was at the extreme 
end of the gallery upstairs. They had been looking at the 
old family pictures, with a view of organizing some tableaux 
vivans, 

"There goes my knight," remarked the young lady; 
" what business has he to go without me ? " 

" No hope of our stirring out such a day as this,'* said 
Lady Bohun, looking up at the leaden sky. 

** Where can he have emerged from?" pursued Miss 
Maynard, '* he and Hector? " 

" From his ' den,' as he calls it," said Lady Bohun, 
rather contemptuously, ** where they sit together all day, 
generally." 

" But his den used to be up-stairs in my time ; where is 
it now ? " 

''He has always inhabited the same rooms ever since I 
have known him," returned the young hostess, " a room at 
the end of the passage leading out of the great hall." 

** Why that was the last Lady Bohun s own boudoir," 
exclaimed Miss Maynard, "and the nicest room in the 
house." 

Euphemia said nothing ; but Coloured, and bit her lips. 

'* I know the room well,"- continued the fair Jem ; " upon 
my word. Lady Bohun, you were very kind to give it up. 
Isn't it the very beau ideal of a snuggeiy ? and such an 
exquisite room in summer ! Just under the window is an 
immense bed of lilies of the valley, the only place in the 
whole garden where they can be induced to flourish, and I 
always fancied the violets under that window were sweeter 
than anywhere else, not that I care for flowers particularly. 
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only diat room in your predecessor's time was the very 
Garden of Eden for fruits and flowers. Do let us go down, 
now that he is out, and rout out the bachelor's den, shall 
we?" 

*'Not for the world,*" said Lady Bohun, "Mr. Bohun 
smokes, and I assure you it is quite bad enough to pass 
even the end of the passage. I had a baize door put there 
before I had been a week in the house/' 

Miss Maynard laughed. " Poor dear I Did you really 
throw such cold water on its innocent little bachelor vice ? 
Did he know why you put it up ? ** 

"Of course he did; but what did that signify? He 
used to smoke in the conservatory, but I soon stopped that. 
I cannot well prevent his smoking in his own room, but I 
assure you my maid, whose window is just over that room, 
is half poisoned, and I am seriously thinking what can be 
done." 

"You and I would never do to live together, then," 
laughed her companion, "for I go halves in all my old 
father's cigars. But, now, what can we do to amuse our- 
selves ? How infamous of that man to go out ! Never 
mind ; leWus find Captain Berrington and some more of 
the gentlemen, and go and have a game of billiards, shall 
we?" 

" But the ladies ? " said Euphemia, " I must try and 
amuse them." 

" Don't. You are not bound to look after them till after 
luncheon. Leave them with their novels." 

Miss Maynard was as good as her word. She found the 
gentlemen, as many had not ventured out. and played at 
billiards with them till luncheon. The snow continued to 
descend heavily, and the carriages that had been ordered 
to take away a few of the guests were countermanded. 
Every one looked fearfully at the weather, for there was a 
fair prospect of being snowed up, and the afternoon closed 
in, dull and dark, before four o'clock. It was at this crisis 
that Miss Maynard came out in brilliant colours. In the 
evening they were to have tableaux, but how to spend the 
time from four till seven ? 

" Shut up," cried Miss Maynard, " shut the shutters, 
clear a large table, and let us have a round game." 

And sure enough, when Sir Felix entered the drawing- 
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r(W)m just before the first dinner-bell rang, he found almost 
all his guests in the midst of an uproarious game of lans- 
quenet. 

Never before had the sober walls of Bohun Court looked 
down on such a sight ! But as Euphemia seemed as 
much amused as any of the party, Sir Felix retired to his 
own precincts again with a satisfied smile on his face, and 
there he sat till she joined him, dressed for dinner. 

She had something to say to him. He always read this 
in the manner in which she used to enter the library, and 
it generally made him feel a little nervous. He never 
knew what might be coming. 

The fact was, she had been holding a conversation with 
Ponsford during the process of adornment, and a visit to 
Sir Felix was invariably the result of these conversations. 

Ever since the morning Lady Bohun had been brooding 
over what Miss Maynard had told her about Mr. Bohun's 
having taken possession of the late Lady Bohun's bou- 
doir ! but she had no opportunity till the evening of ex- 
haling all the annoyance it had caused her. To Ponsford, 
however, every grievance was sure to be immediately 
detailed, because they met with such ready sympathy. 

** Ponsford, did you know that that room appropriated 
by Mr. Bohim down-stairs was always the boudoir in this 
house ? " 

" Oh ! yes, mj lady. It is the prettiest room in the 
house, and the sunniest which was the reason the late 
Lady Bohun always inhabited it" 

" Why did you never tell me so, Ponsford ? " 

Ponsford looked surprised. She thought, of course, her 
ladyship knew it. 

" Indeed, I did not I always imagined that the small 
drawing-room — the room I csJi the boudoir — ^was Lady 
Bohun's." 

** No, my lady. Her ladyship was very delicate, and 
required the morning sun. That is the only room in the 
house that seems always to have tiie* sun, yet never to be 
too warm, so her ladyship quite lived in it." 

'* No wonder. I am sure I am perished in the drawing- 
rooms. I had no idea that there was a more comfortable 
room than the one that has been fitted up for me. Mr. Bohun 
seems to have feathered his nest very completely, I must 
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say ! I never thought of there being a pretty room down 
that dark naiTOw passage.'* 

'* There is a door into the drawing-rooms, my lady, and 
that used to be open in former times." 

*' You must be mistaken, Ponsford. There can be no 
door of communication, or I should surely hare seen it." 

" Indeed, begging your ladyship's pardon, there i». Lady 
Bohun used to be wheeled right through all the rooms 
twice a day, when she became too ill to go out." 

•* Then that room actually belongs to the suite, then ? " 

" That it certainly does, my lady." 

*' Well ! that is pretty cool of a bachelor, I think, isn't 
it? But I think you must be mistaken about the door, 
Ponsford." 

'* Well, my lady, it may certainly have been bricked 
up " 

'* Oh ! dear no ; there are no signs of such a thing." 

" Then, my lady, it is behind that large carved ebony 
cabinet 1 know that is where it always was." 

Lady Bohun fell into a reverie. 

•* I must see about this," said she, half-talking to herself, 
and when Ponsford had put the finishing stroke to her 
toilette, she descended to the library. 

Ostensibly she went there to await the ringing of the 
second dinner-bell (the custom ef Bohun Court being to 
ring three), but, in reality, to folk)w her favourite custom 
of striking whilst the iron was hot. Mr. Bohun must not 
remain in undisturbed possession of that room if she could 
help it. The assumption of it amounted to a positive im- 
pertinence ; but how to begin was rather a difficulty. For- 
tunately, Sir Felix led to it himself. He thought Euphemia 
must be fagged to death with her guests ; it had been a 
long day for everybody, but more trying, of course, to the 
hostess than to her friends, particularly as all these guests 
were eompaiative strangers. 

'* Miss M aynard, that extraordinary girl," said Euphemia, 
in reply, " has been a great assistance to me — Ponsford 
said she would be. But I confess I should feel less fa- 
tigue if I had some warm little snug room to retreat into. 
Dear Sir Felix, the cold to-day has been intense. Is it 
possible you have not felt it?" 

** 1 cannot say I have. I was obliged to ride over to the 
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horse-fair, and came home very far from cold, I assure you. 
Guy generally arranges the farm purchases for me, but to- 
day, as ill-luck would have it, he was out of tlie way— not 
to be found anvwhere. But, my dear Euphemia, after all 
the pains I took, I should be extremely vexed if the bou- 
doir I prepared with so much care for you were deficient 
in luxury or comfort What is it you wish ? You know 
you have only to give your orders— tell me how it can be 
made more comfortable ? " 

"Oh! dear Sir Felix, it is not the furniture, or the 
luxury, or the comfort, that I care for so much as the situa- 
tion and aspect of the room. In the first place, it is what 
I call a passage-room ; actually ii has three doors — one 
from the hall, one from the drawing-rooms, one from the 
dining-room." 

** My dearest, that is one of the peculiarities in the con- 
struction and an*angement of Bohun Court. You may 
walk round the entire circle of the hall through all the 
rooms ; every room is what you call a passage room." 

"Yes, but every room has not thi-ee doors. Sir Felix. 
Three doors make a boudoir something like an ice-house. 
Three doora and a fire-place ! 1 wonder sometimes I do 
not catch my death of cold.'* 

Sir Felix smiled, for, during the whole course of bis ac- 
quaintance with the fair Euphemia, he had never seen her 
with anything approaching a cold. 

" Ah ! you may laugh/' said she, testily, '^ but if you sat 
there as much as I do, you would not like it. Besides, 
there is no retirement in that room ; guests in the drawing- 
room can hear every word I say ; and as for the sun, I 
never see it till two or three o'clock, and then in summer I 
shall be burnt up there." 

Sir Felix leant back in his chair, with bis hand over his 
mouth in an attitude of meditation, Euphemia glancing 
at him out of the comers of her eyes, watching her 
moment 

" I understand," sidd she, cautiously, *' that that was not 
originally the boudoir." 

" No — no — ," hesitated Sir Felix, " certainly it was not; 
but it occurred to me that this would make you such a 
pretty room, because of the view. The other has no 
view." 
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"What Other?" 

" Guy's little room ; that was the boudoir in old days." 

** So I am told," said Euphemia, coldly. 

Something in her voice struck Sir Felix, and he looked 
up hastily, but the words he seemed about to utter died 
away. 

It was Lady Bohun who continued. 

" And Mr. Bohun has taken it fqr his own room, I 
hear." 

'• Yes," said Sir Felix, briefly. 

" Temporarily, or for a continuance? For as long as he 
lives here?" 

*' My dear Euphemia," exclaimed her husband, at last 
rousing from his placidity, " this house is my brother's 
home." 

" Strong language," thought the young wife, but it did 
not daunt her. It was a point of too deep annoyance fur 
that. 

" I am aware of that," she rejoined ; •* but is he to ap- 
propriate the nicest room in the house to the sacrifice of 
my comfort?" 

** Dearest Euphemia, have you seen it ? Have you 
really carefully surveyed the little apartment you seem to 
covet ? Believe me, it will not bear a shadow of compari- 
son with your own boudoir, and whoever has told you so, 
has, I fear, had some mischievous motive for such exagge- 
ration. My brother requested me, as a favour, to allow 
him to have that room —he had a peculiar and touching 
interest in it. I could no more have found the heart to 
deny him that request, Ujan 1 eould now have the courage 
to ask him to resign it." 

" Oh, dear ! " laughed Lady Bohun, satirically, '* if you 
do not possess the courage. Sir Felix, I do! I assure you 
I should ask it as easily as possible, but, mark me, not to 
be refused ! If you give me authority to request him to 
change rooms with me, the request must be complied 
with!" 

•* That depends upon my brother^ Euphemia." 

"You are not, then, master in your own house, Sir 
Felix?" 

" Not to the cost of Guy s comfort, my dear Euphemia." 
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" My comfort, then, is of secondary importance to 
you.?" 

" My dearest, I have done everything in my power to 
•endeavom to ensure it." 

** And the first favour I ask you, you refuse." 

"Ask me anything but this, Euphemia. I gave my 
brother my word that nothing should disturb his tenancy 
of that room, fie is attached to it, and his reasons are 
sacred to me. My dearest, you possess my whole affection 
as a living wife, but the dead must at least claim my re- 
spect. I cannot eject Guy from his occupation of that 
boudoir, so do not grieve me by saying you have asked it 
as a favour." 

** But I h»ve. Sir Felix ! " cried Euphemia, her eyes 
flashing fire ; " and, moreover, I have been denied. Thank 
you," she added, rising haughtily., ♦* I lihank you for making 
me nominal mistress of a house with two masters ! But 
remember, Sir Felix, however much consideration and obe- 
dience you may please to show Mr. Bohun, I owe him 
none, nor will T pay him any. It is quite bad enough to 
have an idle bachelor living in one's house '* 

^'Euphemia, Euphemia!" exclaimed Sir Felix, his voice 
tremblmg with agitation, **I beseech you not to utter 
words which, in a cooler monient, you will feel are both 
cruel and unjust." 

" Not I ! If he is to interfere with me and my happi- 
ness, I will, at any rate, let him know it ! " 

'* Euphemia, you shock sue ! The idea of Guy, so good, 
so amiable, so unoffending " 

*Ah, yes ! so perfect and so delightful ! No wonder he 
deserves to be petted ! But, my dear Sir Felix, he has not 
been good, and amiable, and unoffending to me ! Remem- 
ber that odious dog the very first day after I arrived." 

" He withdrew it the moment you objected." 

" Withdrew it from our breakfast and dinner table, cer- 
tainly ; but does it not stiU go on howling every moonlight 
night till it drives me nearly wild ? " 

** If that is the ease, Euphemia, I will ti^ for a remedy 
by asking Guy to send it down to the kennete.*' 

** Asking Guy, indeed ! Why not send it, since it an- 
noys me?" 
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*' It shall be seen to," said Sir Felix, wearily. 

*• Then that disgusting smoking I " 

*' Oh ! my dearest, you have nothing to complain of 
there ! My brother most studiously and scrupulously 
avoids smoking near any of your rooms.'* 

** He smokes in his own, which is just under Ponsford*a>, 
and she is half poisoned. She cannot actually open her 
window during the hours he indulges in a kabit which 
makes a man totally unfit for ladies' society. This is 
another reason why I wish his room to be altered. If 
Ponsford takes my dresses into her room for any altera- 
tions, they come back to me fragrant with that intolerable 
smoke ! Is this to be borne?" 

"My dear Euphemia," exclaimed Sir Felix, rising 
hastily, as the third dinner-bell pealed through the house, 
" everything you have said shall be carefully weighed by 
me, and remedies found if possible ; but I cannot consent 
to any plan which involves the discomfort of my brother." 

"You repeat, then, that you don*t mind mine ?" 

** I never said so at all ; but, my dearest Euphemia, 
prove, by your silence to Guy on these subjects, that you 
have some confidence in me; trust to my devotion to 
your happiness, and spare my brother the pang of feeling 
that he is not now as much at home in this house as he 
has been for forty years — spare him this, and everything 
you wish shall be arranged." 

" Oh, skeleton in my cupboard ! " ejaculated Lady Bohun 
to herself, as, decking her face in its usual smiles, she pre- 
ceded her husband to the drawing-room, and prepared, 
with apparent sweetness and inward bitterness, to go the 
round of her guests ; " skeleton in my cupboard, you shall 
be a rod in my hand over that weak man, to mould him to 
my will ! Mistress will I be in this house, or my name is 
not Lady Bohun ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

And in this mood she took her place at the head of her 
hrilliant table. 

Are there not many, and many, and many of us, who 
sit at our festive boards, mix smilingly in our gay circles, 
and go cheerfully about the world, doing our every-drty 
work of pleasure or business, with these self-same skeletons 
in our hearts ? Is there one bosom so full of happiness, 
or so fi'ee from care, that it holds no place in which the 
grim visitor may not, at some time or other, take his 
ghastly seat ? perhaps not all with equal ghastliness, but 
still, is he not there, dim and undefined, or else, mighty in 
silent power ? 

A bitter, vengeful skeleton haunted Lady Bohun through 
every room of her house, and a restless, anxious dread was 
the skeleton that had now begun to prey on the mind 
of Sir Felix. In another bosom, too, at that table, sat Uie 
spectre, gleaming sadly from the thoughtful forehead of 
IVJr. Bohun, and ** waiting by his side." Even he had, at 
last, bowed down before it. It seemed as though, having 
just eflTected an entrance into Bohun Court, it was appear- 
ing before the different inmates of tlie old place in various 
shapes 

At all events there was a skeleton in the house, but out* 
wardly, the merry party went on all the same. 

People talked, and laughed, and demolished all the 
good things, and Lady Bohun talked and laughed more 
fiian anyone else. She carried it off well ; but Mr. Bohun 
sat far back in his chair and hardly answered the lively 
sallies of Miss Maynard. As for Sir Felix, he had that 
day handed to dinner a new lady-resident of the neigh- 
bourhood, who rose from table with the impression that 
she had never sat next to so stupid a person in her life. 

And she who had caused this disquietude secretly 
watched, with scarcely-concealed satisfaction, the working 
of her spells, although to the ear of the assembled guests 
she was but planning the tableaux for the evening. 

There was a buoyant sort of gaiety in the manner of 
Lady Bohun which was veiy fascinating to casual acquaint- 
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anc^s, and to Sir Felix it was witcbery itself. The con- 
sequence was, that whilst listening to her, and admiring 
her, he entirely forgot that it was her hand that had planted 
the thorn which was festering at his heart, but felt much 
more inclined to lay the blame elsewhere. 

"Yes," thought he to himself, as he angered all his 
neighbours' questions wrong, "yes, it is hard to bring a 
young girl from her home to live amongst utter strangers, 
and not to exert every nerve to make her happy. It is 
hard for her to make requests, and to have them refused. 
I feel for her, poor young thing, and I was harsh, almost 
cruel, not instantly to accede to her wishes. Happily, with 
the elasticity of her youth and spirits, she seems to have 
forgotten it ; but this very evening, if I can spfeak to Guy, 
it shall be all altered." 

Did not that young wife know perfectly what was pass- 
ing in her husband's mind ? Yes, as perfectly as if he had 
spoken for all the room to hear, so she ** bided her time " 
patiently, convinced that, in the end, she would gain her 
point, though, at present, things looked unpropitious. 

Miss Maynard, as usual, sat by Mr. Bohun at dinner, 
and attacked him on the subject of his absence from home 
that day. 

"And my only morning here, as far as you knew," said 
she, " for we little expected to be snowed up. However, 
we have spent a most agreeable day— I have won fifteen 
shillings at lansquenet, and a box of cigars at billiards from 
young lilontgomery. He offered to play for gloves, but I 
said cigars were more in my line, and 1 won them." 

" Young Montgomery," as the fair Jem called a gentle- 
man who sat opposite to her, was a tall, pale individual, 
with a glass in his eye ; one of those sort of people who 
might be any age between twenty and fifty, which, perhaps, 
was the reason that he always went by the name of " young 
Montgomery." 

"With such attractive amusements," was Mr. Bohun 's 
answer, " I hope you did not miss me as much as might 
be expected." 

" Yes, we did ; because we happened to want you. So 
shabby of you to leave us when there was so much to be 
arranged. Nobody could find the key of the old cabinet 
at the end of the gallery, where Ponsford (you know 

F 
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the vampire ) said there were some ancient court 

dresses " 

** How did she know ? " asked Mr. Bohun, very abruptly. 

"Because she knows everything; so the cry for Mr. 
Bohun was universal, was it not, Lady Bohun ? " 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Euphemia, interrogatively, 
smiling sweetly, pretending not to bear, but having heard 
every word. 

" Did we not want Mr. Bohun at luncheon, about our 
tableaux r' 

*'' But he was at luncheon, was he not P " said Lady 
Bohun, with a look of feigned surprise. 

** Unhappy man, to be so little missed \ *' laughed Miss 
Maynard ; and there was a sudden silence round the table. 

It might have been accident, it might have been inten- 
tional, hilt certainly these ** awful pauses " do invariably 
occur at awkward moments, and so it was in the present 
case. Lady Bohun kept her eyes fixed on her plate— Sir 
Felix set his face very stiffly — and over Mr. Bohun's calm 
and chiselled countenance diere came a flush, but no other 
sign of annoyance. 

Old Mr. Melville, the rector of Bohun, happened to be 
at table that day, and something in this incident, trivial as 
it was, seemed to strike him. He glanced uneasily at Mr. 
Bohun, and this glance caught Mr. Bohim's eye, bringing 
back to his memory again Miss Maynard's expression of 
the evening before — those careless words, "People say you 
don't." 

" Ah," thought he to himself, " everybody sees it, every- 
body knows it, even old Melville, poor, good old man ! " 

But Miss Maynard went on. "I will tell you what our 
first tableau is to be. Queen Elizabeth giving the ring to 
the Earl of Essex. We wanted you to stand for Essex." 

** Not to your Queen Elizabeth, Miss Maynard." 

" Why not, Mr. Bohun?" 

"Because I am so often offending you that the ring 
would be coming back every day." 

" Well, as it happens, Lady Bohun is the Queen, and 
she may be a more forgiving person than I am ; however, 
it is all settled now, with young Montgomery as Essex, so 
you are out of it, but you had no business to be out of the 
way when we wanted you, had he, Lady Bohun ? " 
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" T think we have done pretty well," said the hostess, in 
a very gentle voice ; ** at least, I hope everybody will say 

80." 

" Yes," persisted Miss Maynard, " only no one knows all 
the nooks and crannies of this dear old house as Mr. 
Bohun does, and, by the bye, we still w£int some armour." 

" Sir Felix," said Lady Bohun, again, very gently, but 
distinctly and pointedly, " we shall want you, after dinner, 
to show us some suitable armour for our second tableau — 
Edward receiving the keys of Calais." 

Whilst Sir Felix was replying, Miss Maynard lowered 
her voice to a whisper. 

"Mr. Bohun, I want to scold you. You and I are old 
friends, and I take liberties accordingly. Do you know 
that you are behaving very badly? Why don't you con- 
ciliate that sweet creature more ? " 

** What sweet creature. Miss Maynard ? Young Mont- 
gomery ? " 

** Pshaw ! nonsense ! you know who I mean ; and what 
1 mean, too. I think her charming." 

** I am delighted to hear it, Miss Maynard." 

" Then why are you so cold? so distant? so reserved? 
with your * Lady Bohun,' and her * Mr. Bohun,* and your 
cat and dog looks at each other ? why don't you call her 
Euphemia (though it certainly is the most frightful name 
that ever parent inflicted on a child), and then she would 
call you Guy." 

" I have almost forgotten that such is my name. Miss 
Maynard. When we grow old, we drop our names, and 
take to our titles." 

** Stuff ! If I were Duchess of Diamond-eyes, no soul 
would ever dream of calling me anything but Jem, unless 
youx'self. But you have grown so stiff; you are a perfect 
ogre. I don't know you now, Mr. Bohun, and let me tell 
you privately as a friend, that it is not wise of you— not 
politic— she is an important personage, and you are a bear 
— now don't fire up, but give me some of those brandy 
cherries." 

Oh, careless words ! careless words ! do the speakers of 
careless words ever think them over again afterwards, and 
repeat them to themselves ? sift them ? weigh them ? and 
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see what amount of pain, grief, or vexation their utterance 
may have inflicted ? 

No, seldom ; scarcely ever, perhaps never ; so never till 
that last great day, when our thoughts will sound in our 
ears like words, and when our words will stand hefore us 
like deeds, shall we ever know or see what gaping wounds 
these same light careless words have made. Then shall 
we see where the sword stabbed and the blow bruised, but 
till then, no doubt we shall go on all the same — evil-speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering— harsh-sounding sins, but all 
committed under the specious cloak of " careless words ! " 
Almost every sentence that Miss Maynard had spoken 
that da}' at dinner, had contained sometiiing in it to paia 
or annoy Mr. Bohun, and her last was the climax. 

What was not wise ? what was not politic ? why, in his 
own home, was he to be wise ? why, under his own brother's 
roof, was he obliged to be politic ? and if so, what was to 
be his particular line of policy? conciliatory? that implied 
a want of present cordiality, and how did Miss Maynard 
know that cordiality did not exist between this important 
personage and himself? 

How indeed ? how but because " people " said so ! 
The ladies rose just as Mr. Bohun was saying to himself, 
•* This is all very uncomfortable," and he found his next 
neighbour was then old Mr. Melville, a congenial spirit 
under the circumstances. 

Yet he too began in a somewhat similar strain, complain- 
ing of how little he had seen of his friend of late. 

" Then," said Mr. Bohun, " I suppose what all the world 
says must be true, and I am really gi'owing morose and 
ogreish ; but upon my word I have taken precisely the 
same walks at the same hours, paid the same visits, and 
sat in my room exactly in the same place for the last fom' 
months, as I have for the last four years — how then can 
these accusations be just?" 

" I have been wishing to speak to you on many matters 
connected with the paiish," began Mr. Melville; "in the 
first place, about repairing the interior of the church. I 
have been calculating that we might collect a very hand- 
some sum in subscriptions, if I might head the list by 
your name and that of Sir Felix " 
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•* We are always ready, my dear sir," interrupted Mr. 
Bohun, " but let me beg of you to lay the matter first 
before my brother and Lady Bohun." 

** I know that is the proper course," returned the old 
rector; "but you are aware, dear Mr. Bohun, that we 
are all so much in the habit of appealing to you as our 
fountain-head, that any departure from the old-established 
custom seems to me quite like an omission." 

** Thank you for the compliment, old friend," said Mr. 
Bohun ; " but let it be understood from henceforth, that 
it is not pleasant for me to be drawn from the retirement 
which I have chosen ; in fact, I am nobody here now, and 
1 must not be consulted first on points like these." 

** I am sorry, but you shall be obeyed, because you are 
right," was the rector's reply; "only, dear sir, it nevei* 
was so, and I certainly had hoped things would have re- 
mained on the same footing as formerly. It is a disap- 
pointment to me." 

Here again ! Mr. Bohun could bear it no longer. He 
turned himself towards Mr. Melville on his chair, and 
throwing his arm over the back of it, at once dashed into 
his subject. 

" My good old friend, you are not the first person who 
has used similar words to me this day. I have spent all 
this snowy morning with Mrs. Trant, and we have had a 
long and serious conversation on my present position at 
Bohun Court. You are quite correct in saying that things 
are no longer on the same footing as formerly. It is per- 
fectly true; so much so, that I consulted Mrs. Trant 
very earnestly to-day, as to whether it would not be 
much better for me no longer to make this house my 
home " 

The rector started. 

" Yes," continued Mr. Bohun, ** I consulted her because 
I have great confidence in her judgment, as also in yours, 
my dear friend; so, after her, I was coming to you." 

"What did Mrs. Trant say?" asked the old man 
anxiously. 

" She was against any change at present." 

" So am I ! " exclaimed Mr. Melville, without a moment's 
hesitation. " So am I, decidedly." 

" On what groimds ?" 
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" Because Bohun Court cannot do without yoa." 

" That was not Mrs. Trant's reason." 

"What then?" 

" She was of opinion that, for my brother's sake, in the 
eyes of the world, it would be more — more " 

*' Politic/* suggested the rector. (Miss Maynard's ol>' 
jectionable word !) 

" It would look better," modified Mr. Bohun, " that no 
change were made at present ; but I confess this is not my 
opinion. I think he (or she) who takes up his residence 
with a newly-married couple, commits a gi*eat mistake, and 
that mistake I have made. I see it, and I am ready to 
rectify it My only hesitation is, from what Mrs. Trant 
said ihia morning, that various unpleasant rumours as to 
discord within fiie walls of Bohun Court are just now 
afloat, and that the best contradiction that could be given 
to them would be, my continued stay here." 

" True, true, very true } " sighed Mr. Melville. 

*' But my mind is not made up," continued Mr. Bohun, 
" and until I have consulted with my brother, I can come 
to no resolution. I did consult with him just before his 
marriage. I represented to him that if only for my own 
comfort, I wished him to let me leave him " 

"And he could not spare you? no, nor can we, Mr. 
Bohun." 

*' Mr. Melville, you must remember that my brother is a 
very easy man, disliking anything like business or trouble, 
and hitherto 1 have certainly been able to save him from 
both, partly from circumstances during his married life, 
but still more from his long absences from home, and his 
positive refusal to attend to the estate during his widow- 
hood. The fact is, that I have been so pushed into the 
foreground, my dear sir, that I actually find il difficult to 
be beaten back," and Mr. Bohun laughed half bitterly, 
half good-humouredly. 

" Well," said the rector, ** now that you have spoken, 
let me speak. As to being beaten back, I trust it may 
never, never, come to that." 

" Exactly — but I wish to retire before there is a chance 
of it." 

"Then as to Sir Felix; the same disinclination for 
business which he has always shown still clings to him. 
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If you leave Bohun Court, it will be thrown upon the 
hands of servants or stewards, and then " 

•* Pardon me," interrupted Mr. Bohun, with a touch of 
hauteur which very rarely appeared in his manner to any 
one, much less to this, his oldest friend, " pardon me, but 
in that case, everything will be in the hands of Lady 
Bohun." 

" And is that wise ?" asked Mr. Melville. 

" What do you mean ? " questioned Mr. Bohun, in his 
turn, recalling instantly Miss Maynard's mysterious warn- 
ing words, and seeing now the prospect of their solution ; 
«* how do you mean that it is not wise ? " 

** My dear friend ! " exclaimed the old man, energetically, 
" when a man at your brother's time of life falls into the 
hands of a young wife, woe betide him who has been 
looked upon all his life as heir presumptive 1 " 

Mr. Bohun drew a very long breath. ** That's it, is it? " 
said he ; " that, then, is what people mean by my not being 
wise, and not being politic ? My neighbours imagine that I 
live under my brother's roof to be a spy upon his actions, 
and for the sake of what I can get ! My dear friend, if it 
has come to this, it is, indeed, high time that I should go." 
. " You have taken a wrong view of the case," said the 
rector ; " what we mean is, that there may be no heirs to 
Bohun Court. In that case, though your position remains 
what it has ever been, your interests, under present cir- 
cumstances, require more looking after.'' 

Mr. Bohun laughed. 

•* You all amuse me," said he, "you speak out so openly; 
but dan you possibly think that Sir Felix would many a 
young wife, and not kave her everything he had in the 
world ? " 

"Everything, save Bohun Court," exclaimed Mr. Mel- 
ville, hastily ; " he has so often spoken to me of his 
devotion to this old place, and of your devotion to it, and 
his fears that no lady would ever appreciate it, and take the 
care he or you would wish taken of it, that I cannot 
conceive its passing from you. Suppose now, for instance, 
the widow were to marry again ? " 

"What good can I do, or what harm can I prevent, by 
overlooking in the lifetime of the rightful owners ? " 

't Many things ; for instance, supposing you were in the 
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direct line to inherit, should you like any trees about here 
cut down ? " 

" Certainly not ; but ladies don't often interfere with the 
timber on an estate.'' 

" Just before this frost I happened to be resting on a 
bank outside Bohun Woods ; Lady Bohun and her maid 
were standing very near me ; accidentally I overheard tbe 
conversation. Laidy Bohun was lamenting the thickness of 
the firs, and wishing to have more open views of the house ; 
her maid was marking trees with a piece of chalk " 

Mr. Bohun pinched in his lips. " No orders have been 
given for any trees to be cut down/' said he, temperately ; 
but any one could have seen by the expression of his face 
that such an act would be next to drawing his own life- 
blood. 

** The next words I heard were, how much better Bohun 
Court would look whitewashed." 

"Who said that?" cried Mr. Bohun, his eyes lighting 
up with a flash like fire. 

»* The maid." 

" And Lady Bohun ? " 

*' Lady, Bohun perfectly agreed.'* 

The disgust on Mr. Bohun's face was almost ludicrous 
from its intensity, but he said nothing. He pushed back 
his chair, and rose. 

" Well? " inquired his old friend, " now do you think it 
better to go or stay ? " 

" Stay," was the laconic reply. 

** I thought so. It is wisest." 

"You are right," returned Mr. Bohun, "it is wisest; 
but if any further remarks are made, remember, old friend, 
that I stay firom wisdom, not policy ; 1 stay to preserve 
Bohun Court from desecration, not for any advantage I can 
gain, for, as I said before, it is absurd to imagine that from 
the moment Sir Felix married a young wife, any soul but 
that young wife would have either part or parcel in his 
worldly goods and chattels. Besides," he added, lightly, as 
the guests proceeded into the drawing-room, " we shall 
most likely hear the sound ofmerry little voices, and the 
tread of nimble little feet through the galleries of Bohun 
Court before many years have passed away, and then, what 
will have been the use of all my wisdom, and all my policy ? ** 
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" Wait till you hear them," said the rector, prophetically; 
•* wait ; but Bohun Court never heard them yet, and never 
may ; so all I say is, wait I " 




CHAPTER XVI. 

The old house was snowed up for many days, and the 
prisoner-guests amused themselves as best they could. 
Lady Bohun and Miss Maynard led the revels, and when 
at last a bright, cheery morning dawned, and nothing of 
the snow was left save a patch here and there in a shady 
comer, people were half sorry. 

" As for me," said Miss Maynard, " I am grieved. I 
never enjoyed a visit more. Don't you regret the snow, 
Lady Bohun?" 

*• Not I ! " exclaimed the yoimg lady ; " I hate snow. It 
makes this house look like a large hearse. I never saw 
snow lie so heavily anywhere in my life. It shows how 
cold the situation is." 

" Two reflections upon Bohun Court in one sentence," 
thought somebody in the room. 

" In what happy hemisphere may you have resided, 
never to have seen a heavier fall than this?" asked young 
Mqntgomery, who was lounging in the recess of the next 
window. 

" I have seen many a heavier fall," retorted Lady Bohun ; 
" but papa never allowed the snow to lie about our grounds, 
that is what I meant." 

" Ah 1 " said Miss Maynard, carelessly, *• it rs easier to 
^weep up a lawn than such an extent of park as this." 

" Only the lawn at my home happens to be of greater 
extent than the park here," was Lady Bohun's answer, 
whilst the colour rushed into her cheeks. She had a great 
dislike to any one imagining that she had not been used to 
quite as much luxury at home, if not more, than she had 
found at Bohun Court. 

p a 
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" Berrington," whispered Mr. Montgomery, " where has 
the beautiful simpleton lived all her life?*' 

" Oh ! in some London suburb." 

" Cockney villa, eh?" 

" I think so, only on a very large scale. The father is a 
man of immense wealth." 

'* Then she doesn't know how to appreciate antiqui- 
ties." 

'* Not she. She despises this mouldy old mansion." 

Mr. Bohun heard all but the first sentence, and by the 
colour in Euphemia's face he fancied she had also, and 
came immediately to the rescue. 

" Lady Bohun." said he, clearly and distinctly, " you 
must introduce some modem improvements amongst us. 
We must strike you as quite benighted after the state of 
perfection to which ornamental gardening has been brought 
in your home. I assure you, when my brother came down 
here after a certain memorable visit to town, or rather 
its neighbourhood, he called everything at Bohun Court 
dingy ! " 

Miss Maynard came behind him and pinched his arm. 

" Well done," she whispered ; " now that I call generous 
and magnificent of you." 

But Euphemia had not any of those finer feelings which 
would have appreciated generosity of this kind. She only 
saw in the remarks of her brother-in-law a proper admis- 
sion of the inferiority of Bohun Court to The Laurels, 
and her eyes sparkled triumphantly as she laughed and 
answered, 

" Oh ! we taught Sir Felix a good deal I dare say, though 
I cannot say he has profited much. However, that does 
not signify, for I assure you I am only waiting for a little 
fine weather to set seriously to work and completely new- 
model Bohun Court." 

" Look, how aghast Mr. Bohun stands," whispered Miss 
Maynard again, but this time the whisper was to the yoimg 
hostess. 

"Why?" exclaimed Euphemia, opening her eyes, "what 
on earth is it to him ! " 

The look, the air, the intonation, all spoke volumes, and 
Miss Maynard felt the question unanswerable, though it 
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was to those who heard it a painful truth. It was, indeed, 
nothing now to him, and the day might come when it 
would be even less. Were the little feet and the little 
voices ever to sound through the polished oak galleries of 
that old house, it would be nothing more to him than the 
memory of a dream. 

And now the guests were all gone, and Sir Felix and 
Lady Bohun were left, not exactly to themselves, but with 
only the " third person," as Euphemia had now actually 
begun to speak of Mr. Bohun to Ponsford. 

It then occurred to Sir Felix that he had made his 
young wife some sort of promise, that day of the theatri- 
cals, which he had not yet performed, and one morn- 
ing he screwed up his courage — yes, it required screwing 
up — to speak to his brother as they sat over a heap of 
business papers, about the various grievances which she 
had laid before him. He resolved to begin upon the least 
first. 

** Guy, my dear fellow, I wanted, by the bye, whilst I 
think of it, to ask you about Hector ; has he not grown 
rather more noisy than usual ? " 

** Not that I have observed," replied his brother. 

" Well, it strikes me he has. I don't recollect ever hav- 
ing heard him howl at night so much before." 

** Has he really been howling ? He bays at the moon on 
bright nights, I know, but I have not heard him howl. I 
am a good sleeper certainly, but a howl from Hector would 
wake me in a moment." 

" The face of his kennel is toward our windows, perhaps 
that may have something to do with it." 

" It shall be turned." 

" I doubt if that would make it much better ; Euphemia 
is a very light sleeper, and has been sadly disturbed by him 
lately, only, knowing your afiTection for the dog — and, in- 
deed, mine too — she has forborne complaining." 

Mr. Bohun was silent for a few minutes, and a shadow 
came across his face. 

" What does Lady Bohun wish ? " said he, at last. 

" It is I who am agitating the question, my dear Guy,'* 
returned Sir Felix, nervously, as well as evasively ; "I who 
am trying to see what can be done, not Euphemia." 

" Yes, I understand," said Mr. Bohun coldly. 
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Sir Felix began to tear a pen to pieces. He felt and 
looked extremely nervous, more so than his brother ha^ 
ever seen him ; so much so, indeed, that Mr. Bohun sat 
and looked at him sorrowfully, and then for the first time 
he saw that a change had come over him, and that he had 
aged ten years since he had come down to Bohun Court 
one short year before, and annoimced his intended mar- 
riage. 

So Mr. Bohun sat and looked in sorrow and pity. 

" Felix," said he, at last, " you don*t look well. You 
look worried." 

*• And so I am," was the candid and abrupt reply. 

"About what?" 
' *• About fifty things." 

" Not about Hector, surely ? " 

" Yes, he is amongst the fifty.'* 

•* You wish him sent down to the kennels ? " 

" Would you object to it ? " 

" Of course you know that if he goes there I lose my 
companion. He looks for his two walks a day with me as 
regularly as clock work, but if he is sent a mile away, I 
must cut off one of these, and that, I suspect, will make 
him howl in reality.*' 

Sir Felix saw a loop-hole. ** If the wind sets this way," 
said he, quickly, '^ we hear the dogs down at the kennels 
distinctly." 

** We certainly do," said Mr. Bohun. 

** Then I will tell Euphemia so !" exclaimed his brother, 
much relieved ; ** and I have no doubt she will then prefer 
matters remaining as they are." 

Mr. Bohun concealed a smile. It amused him in a 
painful sort of way, to see the reign of thraldom which 
had just begun to dawn on the husband of six months'; it 
was something new, so entirely new, that Mr. Bohun could 
hardly realise it, although its effects were always presenting 
themselves before his eyes. The worst part of it was that 
it seemed to be affecting his brother's health. Had it not 
been for that, he would have laughed it to scorn ; as it was, 
he tried how a little cheerfulness would do. 

*' Come," said he, gaily, ** you have only told me of one 
ti'ouble, and there are forty-nine left. Having settled one, 
let us get on to tlie next." 
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But instead of answering in the same spirit, Sir Felix, 
to Mr. Bohun's great surprise, suddenly hid his face in his 
hands. 

" Oh, Guy, Guy ! " he exclaimed ; " there Ae times when 
I feel as if I had more troubles than I can talk of, even to 
you. I don*t know what has come to me. I feel unhinged, 
shaky, not myself; and yet if you ask me to put these 
troubles into a tangible form, I cannot. Thiugs worry me 
now that never used to worry me in old days, and I get one 
thought into my mind sometimes, which preys on it for 
days and days, and wears me to a shadow, taind and body." 

" Have you such a thought now?" asked Mr. Bohun. 

" Yes," was the answer, and there was a dead silence. 
In the midst of it, there was a slight rustle at the door. 

" Lady Bohun ! " exclaimed Sir Felix, imder his voice, 
and flushing up very red. 

His brother rose, and opened the door quickly. There 
was no one there. 

** No one, Guy ? " 

** No one to be seen." 

" How strange. I certainly fancied however, it must 

have been fancy." 

" A fancy I shared with you, Felix. But to return to 
our subject. You were speaking of a thought sometimes 
preying on your mind, and haunting you for days and days ; 
this is a morbid state in which you ought not to in- 
dulge — " 

*' Indulge ? Good heavens ! Dp you suppose such an 
incubus is any indulgence ? " 

** I mean that it is weak of you to suffer a painful thought 
to master you. Rouse yourself, and dispel the dream." 

" If it were a dream, I could do so. It is no dream. It 
is a reality." 

"And a mystery, apparently, for I do not understand 
you." 

The eyes of Sir Felix glanced towards the door; he 
seemed about to speak, then seemed to hesitate, change 
his mind, and finally relapsed into his former state. 

" I don't think you are well," said Mr. Bohun at last, 
having for some time attentively regarded him in unbroken 
silence. 

" Perhaps not.'' 
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*• Would not a little change do you good ? '* 

** Where could I go ? " 

** The idea ! why, anywhere, everywhere, for change of 
scene, if not for change of air. You never used to &ink 
anything of running up to town a little while ago?" 

** Ah ! moving en gargon, and moving with a retinue, are 
two very diflferent things. I have had so much moving, so 
much ti'ouble and worry, and fatigue, for the last six 
months, that really I dread the very name of a journey 
now." 

" But why not run up for a day or two by yourself? " 

Sir Felix hesitated. 

** You would soon get rid of this thought of yours," 
pursued Mr. Bohun ; but his brother shook his head 
wearily. 

** Will you go ? " asked Mr. Bohun, abruptly. 

" I have a good deal to talk about before I think of 
a journey for recreation," at last answered Sir Felix, 
*' and we may not have so good an opportunity for some 
time. The next question I wanted to ask you was about 
youi* " 

" But Felix, will you first tell me what harasses you? 
Don't leave that subject for a new one." 

** We can go back to that, Guy." 

" No time like the present, my good brother." 

At that instant the door suddenly opened, but till we 
retrace our steps half-an-hour, the intruder must remain 
un-named. 

Lady Bohun had been sitting in her boudoir, the octa- 
gon, as it was still called, and being a person of no pur-* 
suits, had found time hanging very heavy on the hands 
which could neither play, nor draw, nor work, unless the 
everlasting strip which never advanced an inch, could be 
dignified by the latter name. 

The house was very quiet that day. She was wondering 
where Sir Felix could be. She was puzzling to think if 
she could find some excuse to ring for Ponsford, anything, 
in fact, for company, and to kill time, when there came at 
the door a peciiliar little rap — a rap like finger nails, not 
the usual rap with the knuckles. 

" Come in, Ponsford," said her ladyship, and the lady's- 
maid obeyed. "Well?" 
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Ponsford*s appearance, unsummoned, was always indica- 
tive of some secret intelligence. 

" My lady, Sir Felix and Mr. Bohun have been in the 
libraiy together for more than an hour. I happened to be 
drying your ladyship's flowers in the hall.*' 

" I thought so I I suspected as much ! *' exclaimed Ea- 
phemia ; ** and alone, of course ? " 

" Oh, yes, my lady ! " 

" What were they talking about?" 

** I think it was about the farms, my lady, and the reno- 
vating of the church, but they came to Hector at last." 

" At last ! You may well say at last ! And so Sir Felix 
has actually recollected that abominable dog at last! Well, 
what did Mr. Bohun say P Is anything settled ? " 

" Oh, yes, my lady I " said Ponsford, with her gentle 
laugh ; " settled in a very few sentences, by Mr, Bohun. 
Hector is not to go away." 

Lady Bohun coloured crimson. *' And who said so, 
pray ? " 

" Sir Felix did his utmost, my lady ; but indeed, as your 
ladyship will surely see some day, Mr. Bohun always had, 
and always will have, his own way. Sir Felix thought the 
dog had better be sent to the kennels, but Mr. Bohun 
thought not, and so the matter ended." 

" But the matter has not ended ! '' cried Euphemia, start- 
ing up ; " when it ends, it shall be in a very different way. 
Give me my strip of work, Ponsford — quick! — and my 
thimble. What more did you hear 2 " 

" Just as Sir Felix was going to say something very par- 
ticular, my lady, and just as Mr. Bohun was drawing him 
out, as it were, the hall- door opened, and the wind came 
rushing up, and blew my dress against the library door, 
upon which Mr. Bohun rose like a shot " 

** And you were discovered ? " 

•* Oh, dear no, my lady !"— Ponsford's laugh was a little 
sarcastic this time — " besides, if I had been, I should have 
asked for your ladyship's strip of work." 

" Give it me," cried Lady Bohun, " give it me, quick ! — 
there, that will do — why do I stand gossiping here? 
Thank you." 

And in another moment Lady Bohun entered the library. 
Sir Felix rose on her arrival. Mr, Bohun did not stir. 
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The former gave her the chair she usually occupied on the 
occasions of these visits, and the latter went on with some 
calculations he was making, unfortunately quite unconscious 
of a pair of cold hlue eyes fixed with unflinching steadiness 
on his offending head. 

"Are you coming out to take a little walk, Sir Felix?" 
she asked. 

" My dearest, it pours," was the reply. 

" How provoking ! Then will you come and sit in my 
boudoir?" 

" Will you not give us the pleasure of your company 
here?" said Sir Felix. 

. Had ho said " me," instead of ** us," she might have 
complied, but the objectionable plural opened the vial of 
wrath. 

" No thank you. If you and Mr. Bohun are engaged, I 
had better go back to my solitude." 

This was a pleasant speech for Mr. Bohun to hear. It 
was Intended for his special edification, and he knew it 
perfectly. Mortal man could not have remained in the 
room after it, and the only wonder was how he kept his 
temper and refrained from a retort; but one look at his 
brother's face kept his tongue silent, and made his heart 
swell with sorrow instead of indignation. 

" I am going," was all he answered ; ** the little we had 
to say is -said and settled." 

And without even a look, which could further wound his 
already wounded brother, he quietly left the room. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

When two people are going to have a few words together, 
which they do not wish to utter before a third person, con- 
sequently not likely to be very agreeable words, and when 
they only wait the exit of that third person to begin the 
conversation, the first few moments of the tSte-d-tete are 
generally awkward ones for both parties. Neither seems 
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quite to know how to begin. In the present case, Sir 
Felix courteously gave up the privilege to Lady Bohun, 
and certainly she was the most fitted, of the two, to com- 
mence tlie attack. 

" Settled," said she, repeating the last word, as if it had 
been ringing in her ears, which indeed it had. ** Settled ! 
What have you settled, Sir Felix?" 

This was opening the battle bravely ; and it showed so 
distinctly the spirit in which she had entered the room, 
that Sir Felix now saw he must nerve himself for the 
emergency. Unfortunately, he did not feel well that day, 
and people out of sorts are indisposed to combat a point 
with much vehemence. His reply, therefore, was very 
mild. In few words, he explained the subjects of his con- 
versation with his brother, and ended by saying, 

" So I hope, my dearest, everything will be arranged for 
your comfort. That is what Guy meant by the word 
settled." 

" But what is settled ? " persisted Euphemia. "I don't 
see that you have altered anything. You have merely 
settled that things shall remain as they have been all along, 
and to that I do not agree. It is very fine to say ' settled, 
but the person to settle the things in this house is myself, 
Sir Felix — next to you. You seem to have settled that Mr. 
Bohun is to retain that' room, the original boudoir?" 

*' I had not come to that point." 

** You have settled that he is to continue to smoke at all 
hours under Ponsford's window?" 

'* My dearest, you interrupted us before I had introduced 
that little grievance." 

" Little grievance ! Do you know, Sir Felix, that if it 
goes on, I verily believe Ponsford will give warning ? " 

** Can she not change her room, Euphemia?" 

*• Certainly not. Well, then, if you have not spoken to 
him on two out of the three requests I made you, have you 
broached the third?'* 

»* You mean about Hector ? Yes ; T spoke about Hector, 
and suggested his being sent down to the kennels. Guy 
says if he'is, he will howl in reality, and we shall be dis- 
turbed night and day. Guy suggests that we turn his 
kennel away from the house." ' 

" Stuff I" cried Lady Bohim, with more emphasis than 
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politeness ; ** as if that would be of the slightest use 1 No, 
Sir Felix, the dog must go — I am quite decided about that. 
If you dislike saying so to Mr. Bohun, I will." 

" No," interrupted her husband hastily ; ** if you wish 
it so much, it shall be done. I can tell Guy after lun- 
cheon. Just now I do not feel very well — my head seems 
to swim." 

♦* All those stupid accounts. Why do you trouble your- 
self with them ? Everybody else in your position has a 
man to do these sort of things for them." 

" Guy and I have always managed Bohun Court our- 
selves," said Sir Felix, and Lady Bohun was silenced for 
the time in spite of herself. 

But she was not dissatisfied with the result of that tHe- 
d-tHe, small as the triumph was. It was a triumph, all the 
same, and every one, however insignificant, told in the 
end. 

** The dog is to go, Ponsford," said she, on her return 
to her room, ** and that is something gained, at all events ;" 
and Ponsford smiled approvingly. 

That day several visitors came over to Bohun Court, and 
stayed to luncheon. Euphemia liked company, and always 
made herself agreeable on these occasions, except to one 
or two people who were old friends of the family, and to 
these she was barely civil. Mrs. Trant was one of these, 
and Mr. Melville another. 

As for Mrs. Trant, she who had always been a sort of 
standing-dish in the time of all the Lady Bohuns, her 
presence at the table was now a very rare event. The old 
lady was punctilious. She did not like, now there was a 
mistress to the house, to avail herself of the frequent invi- 
tations [of the master and his brother. Neither did she 
quite like the verbal general invitations of Lady Bohim. 
A general invitation she knew was no invitation at all. 

" People who give you general invitations, dear Mr. 
Bohun," said she, one day, " never really want you to 
come. It is a polite way of keeping you away, because, 
if you honestly wish to see a friend at dinner, it is very 
easy to fix a day, or even in extreme cases give a choice of 
days— not a general invitation. I always feel that as the 
greatest slight that an acquaintance can inflict upon me." 

So poor old Mrs. Trant, shy and sensitive, seldom found 
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her way to Bohun Court, and at last Sir Felix noticed ii»> 
not to the old lady, but to his wife. 

Lady Bohun extricated herself from the difficulty with 
great ease. 

" I ask her repeatedly, dear Sir Felix, but I never can get 
her to come. I was there only yesterday, and begged her to 
walk home with me and dine quietly, but she would not." 

" My dearest, at her age you could not expect her to 
walk. We always sent the pony carriage for her." 

** Well, I did not know that — how could I ? I could do 
no more than invite her. If she cannot be induced to 
come, it is not my fault" 

" She cannot be well. She always used to be so ready 
to join all our parties. But I suppose she is growing old, 
like the rest of us," and Sir Felix laughed. 

Amongst those who sat that day at the luncheon table 
was Mr. Melville. As Sir Felix uttered these words, he 
looked up at him, and, turning to Mr. Bohun, remarked 
how very ill his brother was looking. 

" I was noticing it this very morning," said Mr. Bohun, 
'* and begging him to take a trip up to town for change of 
air and scene. He is evidently very far from well. Look 
how his hand shakes." 

Sir Felix was pouring out a glass of wine at the moment, 
and could hardly do it. Euphemia, who had the faculty 
of hearing all that was said by everybody at table, looked 
at her husband, and coloured crimson. 

•' So ! " thought she to herself, " that is what they have 
settled, is it ? — something more thau the disposal of Hec- 
tor ! but, I flatter myself, I can put an extinguisher on 
this plan at all events, if it is one of Mr. Bohun's bright 
ideas." 

She was wary enough, however, to say nothing at the 
time. She waited her opportunity, for she knew Sir Felix 
would not take any steps without giving her some sort of 
notice, so she waited patiently. 

" What time do you wish to drive to-day ? " asked her 
husband, as they rose from table. 

" Not to drive at all." said she, ** but to take a ride with 
you ; " and Sir Felix was so much flattered by the proposal, 
that, ill as he felt, he gladly entered into it. 

They started at three o'clock, and only returned home in 
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time to dress for dinner. All the afternoon Mr. Bohun had 
been waiting about, hoping to waylay his brother, and 
impress upon him the necessity of either change of air or 
medical advice. 

Infinite, therefore, was his surprise when, at dinner, Lady 
Bohun coolly annoimced that she and Sir Felix were going 
up to town the following day, " fdr a little change." 

** Oh I you go, too ?** said Mr. Bohun, inadvertently* 

" Why," exclaimed Euphemia, opening her eyes, *' you do 
not suppose I would let dear Sir Felix go alone ? particu- 
larly now that he is not quite well ? He has moped him- 
self to death here. I intend him to have a little London 
gaiety, and then when 1 come back, I hope mamma and 
some of my friends may come and enliven us." 

Mr. Bohun looked down, and said nothing. It was 
always with some amiable little speech like this that Lady 
Bohun wound up her sentences, but he had learnt now to 
receive them in silence. 

Still, it was impossible for him not to see, with poignant 
regret, how every day revealed some fresh trait of the 
craftiness and unamiability of her character. 

" To what will it lead ? " was always the thought upper- 
most in his mind, yet what but time could decide- that 
question ? There was nothing for, it now but to watch, to 
wait, and to regret. 

So Bohun Court was to be left once more to Mr. Bohun 
and Hector. 

** By the bye," said Euphemia to her husband, just before 
they started, ** you told Mr. Bohun about Hector, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" I quite forgot !" exclaimed Sir Felix : " but, as we are 
going away, perhaps it will keep for another time." 

" Oh ! nevernnind now," returned Euphemia, coolly, and 
she left the room. In the hall, as fate would have it, she 
met Mr. Bohun with the offender by his side. 

" Mr. Bohun," said she, " Sir Felix forgot to tell you that 
Hector disturbs me exceedingly. I must beg that by the 
time I return, you will find some other place for him." 

** Certainly," replied her brother-in-law,/* the kennels — " 

"Anywhere out of hearing," retorted Lady Bohun, 
pointedly, and went on her way. 

So disagreeable was the impression made upon Mr. 
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Bohun by these words, and the tone in which they were 
delivered, that they haunted him all day. Like a restless 
spirit, when the confusion of the departure was over, did he 
wander through all the deserted rooms, the dog by his 
side, and think sadly over the days gone by, when Bohun 
Court was to him what it never could be again. 

He entered, at last, Lady Bohun's boudoir, a room he had 
scarcely seen, for she had never invited him in, and seemed 
purposely to avoid doing so, but now the door stood wide 
open, and he paused and gazed around. 

How altered ! how perfectly different to what it once had_ 
been ! Not a vestige of the old furniture left — not even a 
tint on the walls the same. Everything was white, and 
gold, and gay colouring. The carpet dark, rich, and with a 
broad border of rather gaudy colours; the curtains to 
match, a»d a heavy but handsome portiere hiding the doors 
which communicated with the dining-room, recently put up 
to intercept the draught of which Lady Bohun had once 
complained. 

Then, on the tables and scattered about, were such a 
multiplicity of little fancy objects, bearing Paris on their 
faces; statuettes on brackets, vases of Bohemian glass, 
cups and tazzas of Sevres china, books, paper-knives, ink- 
stands, and work-baskets ; all, in short, heaped together in 
beautiful confusion. 

Then the chairs and sofas ! No wonder her dainty 
ladyship so seldom graced the drawing-room with her pre- 
sence ; in this, her own peculiar room, was a chair or a sofa 
for every hour of the day, and every frame of her fitful 
mind, and about a dozen cushions of every form and device 
under the sun. 

" No," thought he to himself, " I never should have 
known the room again ;" and as he still continued to gaze, 
the heavy portiere was suddenly put aside, and a figure stood 
before him — Ponsford — the vampire ! 

A graceful start, and a shrinking back, and then a sliding 
advance, marked her recognition of his presence, and then, 
with her usual patronizing gentleness, she exclaimed, 

" Oh ! Mr. Bohun, don't let me disturb you, sir " (he 
had evinced no intention of being disturbed, but had 
walked into the recess of the window, and was looking 
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out), " I am just put|;ing away a few of her ladyship's 
things." 

**I)o you not accompany Lady Bohun, then?" asked 
Mr. Bohun, surprised to see her there. 

** I follow her ladyship, sir," was the reply, uttered with 
a sort of dignified affability, ** but I could not leave before 
I had put away a few of her ladyship's particular favourites 
which might be injured by exposure to the air : besides, I 
have to lock up these rooms ; but,*' she added, " there is no 
hurry, sir— pray do not go on my account." 

Mr. Bohun could hardly conceal a smile at the idea of 
being permitted by Ponsford to remain in the room ! 
However, he said nothing ; but stood quietly in the win- 
dow, and watched h6r as she glided about. He amused him- 
self thus for several minutes, till at last he saw that he was 
himself being watched by her! that instead of putting 
away, and locking up, she flitted from table to table, and 
chair to chair, and did nothing! evidently, on the con- 
trary (and ostentatiously), waiting for him to go. 

And with inward disgust and contempt he at last did go, 
and angrily shut himself up in his den. 

"That woman infuriates me with myself,'* thought he, 
as he threw himself into his chair; " she rouses in me all 
sorts of ill-feeling, malice, and hatred, which would other- 
wise remain dormant in my composition. Thank good- 
ness, in two hours the house will be rid of her." 

Yes, in two hours, for a glance at a Bradshaw had shown 
him that in two hours the last train that day would start — 
"And in two hom-s," thought he, "she cannot do much 
harm, luckily." 

But in direful contradiction of this comfortable self- 
assurance, there came in one short hour afterwards, a 
sharp, quick knock at Mr. Bohun 's door, and at his rather 
startled permission to " Come in," the figure of the trim 
old housekeeper instantly presented itself 

A patch of colour, like paint, was on each cheekbone of 
Mrs. Dance's usually pale and placid face, and her hands 
trembled nervously, as she vainly endeavoured to keep her 
fingers decorously interlaced. 

" May I make bold, sir," she began, ** to say a few words 
to you?" 
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Mr. Bohun laughed. 

*• Why, Dance, 1 suppose if you wish it, you must; but 
I confess I always dread < a few words,' just as a burnt 
child you know the rest" 

" Ah ! sir, I am truly sorry, and I don't wonder at your 
dreading it, for I am sure I know what it is to dread just 
as you do, sir ; but things cannot go on as they do, sir, 
and now they have come to a pitch that really obliges me 
to speak to you." 

^* Well, Dance, say on then, but you must at the same 
time bear in mind how scrupulously I have for months 
past abstained* from the slightest interference, direct or in- 
direct, with the affairs of this household." 

** True, sir ; but in the absence of Sir Felix, this is a 
case in which I hope you will see fit to interfere. Mrs. 
Fonsford, not satisfied with locking up the reception 
rooms, so that if you had friends to dinner you would 
not have a room to sit in but this, has also asked for the 
keys of the store-room, and declares that my lady ordered 
her to lock that up too ! " 

Mr. Bohun was silent and perplexed. " This seems 
strange," was all he could say. 

"But is it to be allowed, sir?" asked the old house- 
keeper, hastily. " Am I to give them up ? because Mrs. 
Ponsford is waiting for them." 

" By Lady Bohun's orders ?" 

" So she says, sir." 

" Then give lliem up. Dance." 

The old woman paused a moment. "You desire it, 
sir?" said she. 

** Not I, I have nothing to do with it. You ask my 
advice, apparently, not my orders — for those I am not 
empowered or disposed to give ; but my advice is, comply 
quietly with the commands left by Lady Bohun." 

"Then, sir," said the little housekeeper, drawing up 

the trim figure ; " may I humbly beg you to to let me 

resign my place here the situation must be filled by 

some one else 1 am not the person to suit my lady 

I saw your good father and mother married, and Sir Felix 
and yourself christened, Mr. Guy, and I did hope to live 

and serve you to the last, but it can't be done, sir 1 

have tried my utmost and it can't be done. I humbly beg 
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to give warning, sir for the first time in my life 

and if you will please to break it to Sir Felix " 

Vexed beyond concealment, yet nearly betrayed into a 
smile by the last expression, Mr. Bohun now instantly put 
an extinguisher on the conversation. 

" No, Dance," said he, ** that you must do yourself. T 
hope, on reflection, you will see how very foolish it will be 
of you to do any such thing, but if you persist, the act 
must be your own. As for me, you are in my eyes so 
completely part and parcel of Bohun Court, that I should 
as soon think of the old house itself marching, as of your 
leaving it. However, with that I have nothing to do, and 
let me know nothing about it. I believe the best advice I 
can give you is, to obey the ruling powers." 

" It is very hard, at my time of life," sobbed the old 
woman ; " and very bitter to have a young woman like that 
set over one's head." 

" We have all our trials and troubles," returned Mr. 
Bohun ; ** I remember my mother used to say everybody 
had something to bear for somebody else's sake.", 

" Ye^, Mr. Guy, but then you care for them. It is hard 
to suffer for a thankless person. I would bear anything 
in the world for the sake of you or Felix, but for Mrs. 

Ponsford ! " 

' Mr. Bohun began to walk up and down the room in 
silence — the old lady took the silence as a hint for her 
absence — and the interview closed ; but, as she left the 
room, Mr. Bohuij instinctively glanced at the clock — one 
hour only remained — *' in an hour the house will be free of 
her " — and he drew a long breath. 

But again the door opens. The tall, portly old butler 
appears. 

*' If you please, sir, William wants to speak to you." 

William was one of the stable men, and a doubtful ad- 
herent of the family. People said he was rather won over 
by the honeyed words of Mrs. Ponsford, for whom he often 
rode on errands to the adjacent town. He did not belong 
particularly to either Sir Felix or Mr. Bohun, but was a 
sort of supernumerary, and did work for all parties. 

He came in shamefaced, rather red, and not looking 
Mr. BohuQ straight in the face. Hector, lying on the rug, 
gave a low growl like distant thunder, as he entered. 
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** What is it? " asked Mr. Bohun, almost inclined to say, 
** What is it now 1 " 

" If you please, sir I*m to drive Mrs. Ponsford to the 

station." 

^* Well ? " with an impatient jerk of the head. 

"And please, sir, shall 1 take Hector down to the ken- 
nels jfirst?" 

Mr. Bohun looked as if he did not understand. 

" Hector down to the kennels ? What do you mean ? " 

" Mrs. Ponsford, sir " 

Mr. Bohun's eyes glared, and he forgot himself. 

" What the devil have either you or Mrs. Ponsford to do 
with taking Hector down to the kennds ?" 

The man grew redder still. 

*' Beg pardon, sir, but Mrs. Ponsford said her orders was 
not to leave the house till the dog was was '* 

"Was what?" 

" Disposed of, sir, was her words." 

And now Mr. Bohun set his teeth very hard. If he had 
a weak point in the world, it was Hector. About Hector' 
he was as foolish as a child, and to think that this woman, 
whose rule was now spreading all over the house, should 
presume to extend her influence beyond it, and dictate to 
the out-door servants, was beyond endurance. No ! Per- 
haps Hector should go to the kennels, but not now ; not 
at that woman's bidding. 

** Leave the room," said Mr. Bohun, neither calmly nor 
temperately ; " leave the room, and the next time you dare 
to enter my presence on such an errand, is your last hour 
in the service of Sir Felix Bohun. Leave the room, and 
let me caution you to beware. Down ! Hector." 

The dog had risen ; he stood close by his master's side, 
the comers of his mouth hanging down, his eyes gleaming 
with the red light which always gave them "their fearful 
expression when their owner was displeased; he kept 
looking alternately from master to man, as if asking per- 
mission to be allowed to dart forward and strangle the 
latter, since his instinct told him that he and the former 
were falling out, and his affection prompted expeditious 
punishment. But the ** Down ! Hector," restrained the 
hot blood, and on the man's speedy retreat, the dog re- 

G 
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turned to his mg, and his master to his walk up and down 
the room. 

As he did so, the words of Miss Maynard, spoken in one 
of her wild, careless moods recurred to him. 

" Yes," thought he, " the poison has begun to work ; the 
vampire has begun at her deadly trade, sucking away com- 
fort, peace, and happiness ! Miss Maynard was right.** 

Suddenly — a draught of air in the room — he stopped, 
started — there she stood before him, calm, pale, and with 
a face which looked like a Parian lamp with the light 
shining behind it. There was something so singular in 
this transparency of Ponsford's complexion that no one 
who ever saw her could fail to be struck with it. 

Mr. Bohun stood, struck dumb at her eflfrontery. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Bohim," said she, with a smile 
— ^a smile, to re-assure him ! — " but I thought you said 
♦ Come in ? * " 

" I am not aware that you knocked at all at my door," 
replied Mr. Bohun, in a tone which would have daunted 
any one else. 

** Indeed I did, sir ; but the fact is, my train obliges me 
to be abrupt — so you will forgive the intrusion, I hope. 
Her ladyship left several orders with me which, I believe, 
I have now executed, all excepting one — ^your dog, excuse 
me, sir — did I understand rightly from William? Her 
ladyship left orders with me to see that it was removed 
before her return — ^that means, of course, removed to-dayy 
otherwise I could not personally superintend " 

" Mrs. Ponsford," broke in Mr. Bohun, " 1 cannot believe 
that the orders you received from Lady Bohun could pos- 
sibly extend to matters quite beyond your jurisdiction. 
Confine yourself, if you please, to affairs over which you 
have a right to exercise authority — ^not to mine, I beg." 

Another smile, soft and pitying. " Her ladyship, sir, so 
distinctly mentioned the dog, and expressed such an un* 
mistakable wish — an order, in fact — that she should not 
find it within hearing on her return, in short, that I should 
see, myself, that it was conveyed to a distance entirely out 
of hearing, that unless I decidedly fail in gaining your 
permission, I must see the orders carried into effect." 

" You have failed," was Mr. Bohun's reply. 
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Her eyes met his. His quailed, not hers ! 

** Am I at liberty to tell her ladyship this ?'* she asked, 
still gently, for Ponsford never raised her voice, never got 
excited, never looked angry. On occasions when most 
eyes sparkle or flash fire, she prudently veiled hers with 
those large white lids. 

** Fray say what you please/ said he. She made him a 
curtsy which a debutante at Court might have envied, and 
wishing him good afternoon, in her usual voice, left the 
room. 

Mr. Bohun glanced again at the clock, and saw it wanted 
half an hour of the time. 

*' It will take her that to get to the station. She will 
miss the train, by Jove ! " 

And he grew uneasy, pacing the room with hurried step 
and a quivering lip, feeling, to the tips of his fingers, how, 
under a semblance of perfect civility, a menial had that day 
found means to insult and infuriate him. 

" Will she miss the train ? " he again thought ; and again 
the very minutes were counted. If she missed it, she 
would return to Bohun Court — sleep under the same roof 
as himself— exhale, like the upas, her poison throughout 
the atmosphere he breathed. 

But, hush ! Wheels driving round his side of the house. 
Wheels — a pause — and wheels again. She was oflT; but, 
perhaps, not gone. She might miss the train ; and Mr. 
Bohun deliberately sat down in his chair by the window, 
and, moreover, sat there one whole hour, determined to 
watch for the return of the pony chaise. From his window 
he could see it pass behind a narrow belt of young trees, 
to the stables. He could see if the stable-helper, ap- 
pointed to drive her, returned alone or not. 
In an hour he returned, and alone. 
** Then she is fairly off," and Mr. Bohun got up and 
breathed again. " Come, Hector ! " said he, ** stir up, old 
dog. Come, and let us shake off the ugly mood that is on 
us. We have gone through troubles hitherto unknown to- 
day. Hector, and we have made two enemies. We have 
got to fight the world now. Hector, and our way does not 
lie smooth before us. Stir up briskly, my old Mend, and 
let us face our worries in the open air. It blows away 
naany a grievance. But we have got a skeleton in our 
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house, and you and I must faoe it. Let us take a walk 
together, and thmk over what we can do." 

** William," said the old coachman to the helper that 
evening, " didn't I hear as how Hector was to be took down 
to the kennels to-night ? Wasn't you to fetch him ? " 

** So Mrs. Ponsford said ; and I went to Mr. Bohim, and 
he was mortal angry and dared me to.'* 

*• Then, in course, he ain't going, and you may take 
down that young setter of Sir Felix's, and put him in the 
big kennel instead." 

"But didn't I ought to take Hector, too?" 

" When Mr. Bohun told you not?" 

" But Mrs. Ponsford said particklar " 

" Mrs. Ponsford be . If you go minding Mrs. 

Ponsford against Mr. Bohun, I'll make the place too hot 
to hold you. Be off with you!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

They went away for two or three days ; they remained 
away two months; and all that time Mr. Bohun was 
locked out of every room in Bohun Court, except the two 
appropriated to himself, and the large, dull cheerless 
dining-room, which he never entered. He could certainly 
have invited four-and-twenty friends to dine with him, had 
he chosen it, but he could not have asked one to stay all 
night. Not a bed-room was left open. Mrs. Dance an- 
nounced the fact with a flood of tears, and Mr. Bohun 
heard it with the composure of a stoic. 

But he had made up his mind to all this. Nothing sur- 
prised him now ; but there was stirring within him by this 
time a resolution which solitude would give him firmness 
to put into execution. It was, no longer to reside beneath 
the roof that had been his home so long ; and this absence 
of Sir Felix was the most opportune circumstance that 
could have befallen him, as far as his plan was concerned. 
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since, as long as his brother was present, he actually had 
not the heart to resist his entreaties that he would remain. 

But now his mind was made up. The system of perse- 
cution, insult, and impertinence, all veiled under a specious 
garb, was no longer to be endured, and the opportunity for 
releasing himself had arrived. 

"Mrs. Trant was right," he used often to say, as he 
mused by himself; " I ought never to have subjected my- 
self to this life. I ought to have retired with dignity a 
year ag o, just as Mrs. Dance has l7T^nQin'°J/iVi I 'i 111 ii I il 
-AYid fceafcd Mrs. Trant's hints and innuendos with care- 
lessness — consequently, my punishment has overtaken me. 
But it is over now. It is not compulsory that I should live 
with a skeleton in my cupboard ; henceforth I will have & 
cupboard to myself." And armed with this resolution, he 
put on his hat, took Hector by the ear, and prepared to 
walk down to Mrs. Trant 's cottage, and commimicate it to 
her. 

It had been so long the custom of the Bohuns to tell 
Mrs. Trant all their thoughts, actions, and intentions, that 
he did this as a matter of course ; but, as he took his way 
through the plantations, in crossing the high road, he 
encountered Mr. Melville, and then recollected that he had 
not seen him for several days. 

" My dear friend, what have you been doing with your- 
self?" 

" I have been in town," said the old clergyman, " and 
was summoned up on business so hastily, that I had not 
time to ask if you had any commands. But T saw Sir 
Felix." 

*♦ Did you? " replied Mr. Bohun ; *' I daresay I shall see 
him myself before long, for I have some idea of going up 
in a day or two.'* 

" I am glad of it," returned Mr. Melville so pointedly 
that Mr. Bohun's keen eyes fixed themselves rather steadily 
on him ; "I am glad of it, because I saw no prospect of 
their coming down here, though a London life evidently 
does not agree with Sir Felix." 

Now Mr. Bohun and his brother were in frequent, nay, 
constant correspondence with each other. Not three days 
passed without the interchange of letters, and the former 
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was aware that Sir Felix had not derived that benefit from 
the change which he had expected, nor which the scraps 
invariably added by Lady Bohun to the letters, wished ta 
lead him to infer. £nt this kind of correspondence wa& 
not satisfactoiy. It was not the voluntary autpourings of 
an unwatched pen. It was epistolization under the re- 
straint of continual supervision. 

The letters were not those of Sir Felix. They all bore 
traces of Lady Bohun. Consequently, Mr. Bohun never 
felt sure that he had the right version of either his brother's 
when his old triemriya>i«9d;Jf aaJHttte geadv t o take ala rm 
was going up to town. 

^' Then my brother was not looking well ?" was his first 
question. 

" Very far from well, and out of spirits," 

*' Is it possible ? Lady Bohun describes their life as a 
whirl of gaiety." 

" Lady Bohun goes out a great deal, I believe : but not 
Sir Felix : that is, not when he can help it I was to have 
dined with him one day tete-a-tete. Lady Bohun being ea- 
gaged to go out to her father's near London, but on her 
return home from her afternoon's drive, she positively 
insisted on his accompanying her, and made me a great 
many very polite apologies, begging me to fix another day» 
which, however, I was unable to do." 

How like her was even this little circumstance ! how 
like the jealousy which marked every action of her life ! but 
Mr. Melville did not appear to have seen it in this light 
To him it only seemed a little piece of tyranny, strongly 
savouring of selfishness. 

" I was in hopes," began Mr. Bohun again, " that they 
would soon be thinking of home. Bohun Court looks so 
beautiful just now." 

"Ah! my dear Mr. Bohun, the young lady sees more 
beauty in London at the present season, I fancy ; and Sir 
Felix is under advice." 

" That makes me uneasy. My brother has hardly ever 
had a doctor in his life. Does he look ill ? " 

" There is a look about him I do not like.** 

" So there was before he left home." 

'* True ; and it has gained upon him. He is not what 
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he was; but as, perhaps, you know, he sufiers from a 
numbness in the limbs, and I had hardly a moment alone 
with him, owing to the presence of a servant, who was 
rubbing bis feet during the greater part of my visit." 

" This is something quite new to me ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Bohun, anxiously. " Neither my brother nor Lady B ^hun 
have ever hinted at such a thing. A numbness ? Good 
heavens ! that looks like paralysis ! " 

" Let us hope not ; but, as I told you, I had no oppor 
tunity to speak privately with him as to his health." 

** Owing to the presence of the man-servant?" 

** Not a man, my dear friend — Lady Bohun's own maid 
—apparently, a very valuable servant, who never leaves 
him when her mistress is out." 

" Ponsford, by Jove I " almost burst from Mr. Bohun's 
lips, but, drawing them in tightly, he refrained. Ponsford, 
the vampire ! the skeleton in the cupboard ! Ponsford 
mounting guard over the invalid to the exclusion of his 
friends 1 

" A villanous plot, to gain some end, at present a mys- 
tery," thought Mr. Bohun, and hastily bidding his friend 
adieu, he pursued his way to Mrs. Trant*s, determined that 
two days more should find him by his brother's side — and 
no Ponsford to play third hand. 

" You are right," said Mrs. Trant, when, after an hour's 
conversation, she had learnt all his plans ; " you have come 
to a right decision, and I only wish you could have arrived 
at it before your reluctance to disoblige Sir Felix had 
brought down so much annoyance upon you. But the 
oldest of us sometimes have to learn by experience, and 
you have bought yours dearly. When do you go ? " 

** I shall go to-morrow. T was in no haste until I met 
Mr. Melville, but now I am uneasy ; uneasy at his account 
of my brother's health, and uneasy at the ignorance in 
which I have been kept. Fortunately, I am not sufficiently 
afraid of Lady Bohun to hesitate to demand the reason of 
80 much concealment AU the petty annoyances to which 
I have been subjected appear trifles in my sight now in 
comparison with this. Who has a better right to know of 
my brother's indisposition than myself?" 

'*His wife," said Mrs. Trant, quietly; "take care how 
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you encroach on what she considers her property and pre- 
rogative. Unless I am much mistaken, she will submit to 
no interference where Sir Felix is concerned." 

" Despicable jealousy 1 " exclaimed Mr. Bohun, getting 
up, and walking about the room. 

" Wives don't like family interference," persisted the old 
lady. 

" Can she call my aflfection and interest interference ? " 
asked Mr. Bohun. 

"Go up to town and see," was the reply, "and when 
you come back, tell me who is right; but be temperate, 
dear Mr. Guy ! Do you know, that I almost think mature 
age is bringing sourness to your spirit ? " 

" It is ! " he exclaimed, heartily ; " as ever, you are right. 
I am soured ! soured by reading a most unamiable page of 
life, and rendered bitter by becoming acquainted with 
human nature in an unpleasant form. I acknowledge it 
with regret ; but my temper is being spoilt Mrs. Trant, 
it is high time that I should live alone again. It does not 
do to try and make a family man of an old bachelor." 

" I say nothing to that," said Mrs. Trant, " but to your 
having a roof of your own, I cordially assent. As to your 
temper, few people live to your time of life having had so 
little to try them. The consequence is, when you are tried, 
you are found wanting." 

^" I like your truths, dear old friend/* was Mr. Bohun*s 
frank rejoinder, as he prepared to take his leave, " and I 
will endeavour to do my best to keep the peace during my 
sojourn in town; but I go prepared for a struggle — » 
struggle with both Sir Felix and my lady; the one will 
try to hold me fast, the other will do her utmost to shake 
me off." 

" And she will succeed," said Mrs. Trant. 

" I know it," was the answer ; and the next day Mp. 
Bohun went up to town. 

Sir Felix had taken a house for the season, in a fashion- 
able square. When Mr. Bohun, in a cab, drove up to the 
door, two footmen, strangers to him, were lounging at the 
door, and Lady Bohun s carriage was waiting at a little 
distance. 

" Is Sir Felix at home ?" he asked instbactively. 



'* Not at home, sir," came immediately. 

*' I shall come in all the same," said Mr. Bohan, coolly, 
" and be so good as to bring in my bag." 

** Who can it be?" whispered one man to the other, and 
by this time Mr. Bohmi was in the hall. Hardly had he 
advanced to the dining-room door than it opened, and he 
met Lady Bohun face to face. 

" Good gracious, Mr. Bohun ! how you startled me ! " 

"How is my brother, Lady Bohun?" 

"Sir Felix! Oh! dear, very well, thank you, that is, 
pretty well considering ; but don't stand here in the hall. 
Come up into the drawing-room." 

" My brother is out, I hetu:." 

** Did they say not at home ? Ah ! that was because we 
were just going out to take a drive. Come up, Mr. 
Bohun," and he followed her into the drawing-room expect* 
ing to find Sir Felix there ; but no such thing. 

** Sit down, Mr. Bohun ; pretty house, is it not ? and 
when did you come up to town ?" 

** I have this moment arrived." 
~ " London is very full. It will bewilder you after Bohun 
Court." 

" If Felix is at home, will you be kind enough to say in 
what room I shall find him, for I do not like detaining you 
from your drive ? " 

"Oh! we were both going out. We always hunt in 
couples ; but you wait here a moment, and I will go and 
tell him." 

Taken off his guard, Mr. Bohun suffered himself to be 
left in the drawing-room, and Lady Bohun went forthwith 
up to her room — not down to Sir Felix. ** Ponsford," said 
she, in a breathless whisper, "Mr. Bohun has arrived. 
Now, listen ; go down and rub Sir Felix till I come and 
release you. Then get ready the spare beds for mamma 
and Fanny Washington. I shall drive out to The Laurels, 
and bring them both back, and Mr. Aylmer with them ; so 
get all the spare rooms ready. I am not going to have 
Mr. Bohun liere. You understand — not another bed by 
any possibility to be made up ; and if, by chance, I have to 
go without Sir Felix, don't you leave him if you can help 
it'' 

" And if I cannot help it, my lady?" 

G 3 
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"Why, then, manage the best way you can. No 
private conversations, you know." 

" No, my lady." 

And away flew Euphemia, having scarcely left Mr. 
Bohun five minutes. 

She found him pacing the drawing-room impatiently, 
and saw at a glance that his ire was rising. 

*'Now come and see Sir Felix," said she, with a 'cheer- 
fulness which irritated him still more. *' He seldom 
honours this room — he prefers a luxurious little boudoir 
that we have downstairs." 

" I am sorry you thought it necessary to take the trouble 
of preparing him to see wie," said Mr. Bohun, following 
her moodily ; ** I hope his state of health requires no such 
precaution as that.'* 

** Oh, dear no ! " — and she tripped lightly down before 
him — **on tlie contrary, your arrival will be a charming 
surprise to him; only you know he has not been very 
strong for some weeks past, so I generally announce any 
little pieces of news to him myself, for fear of his being 
startled. Not that I have done so on the present occasion ; 
I have only ascertained that he is not taking a nap, which 
he sometimes does after a fit of pain. This is his room," 
and Mr. Bohun suddenly found himself behind the chair of 
his brother, who, imaware of his entrance, was submitting 
to having his feet rubbed by an individual whose lambent 
eyes gleamed full upon Mr. Bohun, as he stood there, un- 
certain and perplexed. 

" Dear Sir Felix, how is the pain ? " asked the honeyed 
tongue. 

** Oh, my dearest ! really quite well. I have been assur- 
ing Ponsford so, only I cannot induce her to believe me. I 
feel perfectly able to walk to the carriage. Did you say I 
was to drive, Ponsford?*' 

*' Oh, yes ! Sir Felix, if you please." 

" But first, dear Sir Felix, I have such a pleasant sur- 
prise for you. I have brought you a visitor," said Euphemia. 

*'0h, Euphemia! I really cannot talk to Mr. Aylmer 
again to-day. His spirits are so overpowering." 

" Not Mr. Aylmer — somebody else ; " and, standing on 
one side. Lady Bohun held out her hand to Mr. Bohun, 
who, an amazed spectator of a scene which made his 
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hrother appear in the light of a person in a state of imbe- 
cility, had stood mute, until now brought forward. 

The change in the countenance of Sir Felix, when he 
saw his brother, was something marvellous. It was as if 
light irradiated every feature ; and though his feet were 
apparently held fast by Ponsford, he turned himself in his 
chair, and held out both his hands, with a gesture of de- 
lighted astonishment, 

" Of all people in the world, my good Guy ! Why, 
this is new life to me ! When did you come, and what 
powerful motive, stronger than all my entreaties, has 
brought you up?" 

** Halve you ever entreated me ? Surely not ! If you 
had, I should have been here before." 

" Entreated you in every letter. Euphemia is my wit- 
ness, as well as my amanuensis ; these %ing pains have 
made my hands very helpless lately, but she has repeatedly 
tried to tempt you up." Mr. Bohun glanced at Lady Bohim, 
but she was tying on her veil at the glass. " However, now 
I have got you here, Guy, I shall not let you go in a hurry 
— here, sit down. Thank you Ponsford, I will not trouble 
you any longer. Euphemia, my dear, you will excuse my 
accompanying you to-day." 

" Oh, dear Sir Felix ! Mr. Bohun will not permit you to 
lose your drive, I am sure." 

" Then he must go with us. Guy, where is your lug- 
gage ? have they taken it upstairs ? Ponsford, will you be 
good enough to see it taken to Mr. Bohun 's room ? " 

Ponsford looked pleadingly from Sir Felix to Lady 
Bohun, and then back again. 

" The rooms, Sir Felix unfortunately the rooms 

are every one full." 

" Yes, dear Sir Felix, how very unlucky ! Don't you re- 
collect ? Mamma, and Miss Washington, and Mr. Aylmer 
— don't you remember ? — we engaged to go and bring them 
all here to-day." 

♦* I don't recollect a word about it !" exclaimed Sir Felix ; 
'* but, at all events, a room must be found.'* 

" Not to put you to inconvenience," began Mr. Bohun, 
fixing his eyes on Lady Bohun. 

" Pshaw, my dear fellow I inconvenience in a house that 
makes up two-and-twenty beds ? " 
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'* Mamma shall be put off, if you wish it," said Lady 
Bohun; "I dare say she will not much mind." 

" Nor for the world," returned her brother-in-law ; " for, 
to tell you the truth, my arrangements are all made. But 
now about yourself, Felix. I was not prepared to find you 
an invalid. How is it you never told me of your illness ? 
Have you hcid an illness?" 

'* He has been ailing a little — nothing very serious, I am 
thankful to say," said Lady Bohun, patting Sir Felix on the 
head like a child ; " and hoping that every day would bring 
an amendment, we have not liked to make you uneasy, Mr. 
Bohun, knowing your anxious temperament." 

Mr. Bohun had never heard of this ingredient in his 
composition before, and no one possessed of less perfect 
self-control and equanimity would have borne it so well. 
As it was, nothing but that peculiar pinch about his mouth 
betrayed what was passing within his mind. 

" Who is your medical man?" was his next question. 

'* Dr. J , a most able, eminent man," said Lady 

Bohun. 

" The greatest rufl&an I ever encountered," exclaimed 
Sir Felix in the same breath ; " so much so, that I begged 
Mrs. Blackstone never to bring the fellow here again." 

** Not a doctor of your own selection, then," said his 
brother boldly. 

'* Dear Sir Felix," interrupted his wife, before he could 
reply, " Mr. Bohun will forgive me, but indeed the beauty 
of the day is passing. We shall see him at dinner, of 
course, but I am sure he will join his entreaties to mine 
that you should take your usual drive." 

Mr. Bohun never uttered a syllable. 

'* Usual drive!" echoed the invalid, fractiously; "good 
heavens ! haven't I been tied to this chair since " 

Lady Bohun and Ponsford exchanged lightning glances, 
and before the sentence could be finished, the latter said 
very calmly, but rapidly — 

" Dr. J was to come to-day, at three, Sir Felix, and 

it only wants ten minutes." 

Up started the victim. " Then, my dear Guy, good- 
bye, till dinner, for I'll cheat the fellow. Here, give me 
your arm— forgive me, Guy, but I cannot stand that man 
— no one else could have induced me to leave you, but be 
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sure I find you here when I come home. I have volumes • 
to talk to you about, and I only grieve that you are not to 
be under this roof— my home and yours should always be 
one/' 

And chattering on, with his arm through Mr. Bohun's, 
and his hand on his wife's shoulder, Sir Felix passed 
through the hall, tottering, feeble, and infirm — was almost 
lifted into the carriage— and, waiving his hand to his bro- 
ther, was speedily driven out of sight, whilst Mr. Bohun 
stood on the steps, and heard the ostentatious order of 
Lady Bohun given, ** to The Laurels." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. Bohun turned on the step and re-entered the house, 
absently retracing his steps to the room in which he had 
had this interview with his brother. 

" I may as well wait till this doctor comes, and learn the 
truth at once," mused he. "It wants but a quarter of an 
hour to the time. I will wait." 

And he sat down, lost in thought. He had had a shock, 
and he wanted time to rally from it. It was a shock to 
have seen Sir Felix in that state. Two months had done 
the work of two years; and, to Mr. Bohun*s eyes, his 
brother seemed either recovering from, or on the verge of 
a stroke of paralysis — not on paralysis of the limbs, but 
extending to the brain, for surely no one, in his rational 
or reasonable senses, would submit to such coaxing and 
cajoling as that to which he had just been an astonished 
and disgusted witness. 

There had been a wide march in the manner of both 
Lady Bohun and Ponsford towards Sir Felix since Mr. 
Bohun had last seen them all together. The manner of the 
former was coaxing and fawning, as though for some hid- 
den purpose : the manner of the latter a sort of smiling, 
but determined command, as though she knew and felt her 
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power over him. At Bohun Court there was nothing like 
this. Neither would have dared in those days, (and yet 
how few the days were ago,) to have assumed such a tone 
towards Sir Felix Bohun ! 

" He has had a stroke, or a touch very nearly approach- 
ing it, and for their own purposes I have been kept in ig- 
norance," mused Mr. Bohun ; " but I will not be baffled ; 
I will wait and see the doctor, and fathom the truth before 
I leave the house, and this evening, alone with Felix, I 
shall be able to judge to what extent the mischief or tlie 
malady has gone.** 

To Mr. Bohun it had at first seemed very sudden, this 
complete change in his brother, but now that he came to 
think it over, he recollected how ailing he had been during 
the early months of the year—how often depressed and 
out of spirits — how often looking ill without any positive 
complaint. 

" And I passed it all by, thinking Felix never could be 
ill." 

Such was the sort of reproach with which all Mr. 
Bohun 's mental cogitations ended. 

*' But they saw he was ill," he continued to himself; 
" they saw and knew more than I, and took their measures 
accordingly, blinding me at the time, blinding me to the 
last, and wishing to blind me even now, in defiance of the 
evidence of my own senses. But never mind. To-night, 
alone with him, I shall come at the true state of things, 
and a few words with his doctor will set me all right." 

And again looking at the clock he saw the hands on 
the stroke of three. 

Medical men are punctual. Mr. Bohun, therefore, was 
not impatient, but he was not suffered to remain long in 
solitaiy expectation. The old butler had only heard of his 
arrival as the carriage drove away, but instantly arming 
himself with a tray of wine and biscuits, he hurried 
up as fast as his ancient legs could carry him, and, bustling 
into the room, poured out his congratulations simul- 
taneously with the best sherry the cellars boasted. 

His greetings occupied but few sentences; the subject 
uppermost in his mind was the same which engrossed Mr. 
Bohun. 
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" Dear heart, sir, did you ever see such a change as in Sir 
Felix ! " uttered more as an exclamation admitting of no 
doubt, than as a question. 

** Burley, I am shocked," was all Mr. Bohun answered. 

** I knew you would be, sir. I\e had more than half a 
mind for many a day to make bold and write you a letter, 
and tell you how things was going on, and how Sir Felix 
was failing hke, and how he was worreted and fidgeted, 
what with the doctors and the friends, and the relations, 

and the strange gentlemen what I takes to be " the old 

man sunk his voice to a whisper, and backing to the door, 
closed it ; " what I takes to be lawyers, though, thinks I, 
Sir Felix isn't fit for business, and it's Mr. Bohun as should 
come and do it for him, and says I, every day to myself, 
I'll make free and write." 

" Oh, why did you not ? " exclaimed Mr. Bohun, whose 
countenance had assumed a new and startled expression 
during the delivery of this sentence ; ** I knew nothing of 
all this ! You should indeed have written." 

'* I would, sir, but how could I, when day after day I 
hears my lady promise to do it, and I puts her letters in 
the post myself to make sure you should get them, and 
every day I thinks to myself, hell come to-day, sure enough 
— but no ! " 

'' Many a letter have I had, but not one to bid me come 
to town," said Mr. Bohun, and then he was sorry he had 
said so much, for old Burley caught at the words. 

"You don't mean it, sir! bless you, then you don't 
know half we've gone through. Oh ! sir, Mrs. Ponsford 

she's at the bottom of everything. She rules Sir 

Felix, and my lady dai-en't say her soul's her own for her, 
though I don't believe my lady feels it as Sir Felix does. 
My lady thinks all Mrs. Ponsford says and does is perfec- 
tion, but poor master " 

The old man sighed, and Mr. Bohun, a&aid to trust 
himself to speak, merely looked interrogatively at him. 

" Poor master tried hard for his own way, at first, sir, but 
he had such a lot about him." 

•* How do you mean, a lot?" 

" All my lady's but, sir, I'd better hold my tongue 

youll see, youU see, sir. Of course, you stay in the 

house, sir?" 
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" No, Burley. I prefer my own rooms "vChere I always 
go in town. I'm growing old enough to like indepen- 
dence." 

" Oh ! sir, it's a blessed word ! a word we don't know 
much of here^ 

"But it is the health of my brother that causes me 
most anxiety," said Mr. Bohun. " I do not like to see 
him in this state, Burley. How long has he been so ? " 

" Only really bad this last three weeks, sir." 

" Three weeks ! Good heavens ! so long ! Was he 
taken suddenly ill?" 

" Can't say, sir. Everything upstairs is kept so snug, 
only I notices little things. There was two bottles of 
brandy went up one day in particular, and the new doctor 
came, what Mrs. Washington brought." 

" Who is Mrs. Washington?" 

" My lady's great friend, sir." 

"By the bye, why does not the doctor arrive? I am 
waiting for him. He was to be here at three." 

"Was he, sir?" 

"Was he not?" 

*' Not to my knowledge, sir." 

" Ponsford said so." 

" Did she, sir ? Then perhaps she said so to make Sir 
Felix go out. I've heard her do it before ; it was one day 
that Mr. Melville was calling, sir, and poor master wanted 
to stay at home and have a talk with him, only my lady 
said he must take his drive for his health, and he is so 
mortal afraid of that doctor, sir, that he'd run — even from 
you, sir! — to get out of seeing him." 

Mr. Bohun could put " two and two together,'' as well 
as anybody else. This conversation enlightened him on 
several points, and seeing now that to wait for an in- 
dividual who was evidently not coming, or expected, would 
be rather like a loss of time, he turned towards the door, 
and ordered a cab to convey him to his own quarters. 

He was no longer iiT a humour to talk. He could not 
have talked any longer, even on the subject nearest his 
heart, so full was it now of grief, vexation, and perplexity. 

He saw the plot that was laid, and the game that was 
being played. The same power which had prevented a 
tete-a-tete between Sir Felix and his old friend Mr. Melville, 
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had that day been successfully exerted to prevent any 
private conversation between the brotliers. 

"The skeleton is in full play," thought Mr. Bohun; 
" there must be something they wish to conceal ; some- 
thing they are afraid of;" but his nature was far too un- 
suspicious to imagine what it could be. 

He looked forward, however, to the evening to unravel the 
mystery. Between himself and Sir Felix there had never, as 
yet, been any secrets. Alone together after dinner, when 
Lady Bohun and her mother and her friend should have 
left the table, he depended upon learning all that he wished 
to know. Perhaps, even if he went half-an-hour before 
dinner-time, he could steal a few moments then ; so he 
started early, and had the satisfaction of haying the door 
opened by a fo o tm a n with a frown on his face, and Only 
one arm in his coat sleeve. His early app^aronoo tms 
evidently looked upon as an unwarrantable liberty. 

In the drawing-room a similar reception awaited him. 
The housemaid was smoothing down the furniture, and 
putting the chairs and tables in their places 

" Has Sir Felix returned from his drive?" he asked. 

" Yes, sir," said the well-known voice of the vampire, 
at his elbow, " some time ago. Sir Felix felt a little 
fatigued, and is resting on the sofa in her ladyship's 
room." 

In safe custody evidently; so Mr. Bohun sat down 
and took up a book till the rustling of silks and satins, 
like the wings of a flight of birds, warned him it was 
seven o'clock, and time to begin to play company. 

" This is mamma, Mr. Bohun, whom you remember, I 
dare say, and Mrs. Washington, who says she had the 
pleasure of sitting next you at our wedding breakfast. 1 am 

sorry to say my friend Faimy could not come ; but " and 

at this moment Sir Felix tottered in, held in the vigorous 
grasp of a fair young man with pendent whiskers and mous- 
taches ; *• allow me to introduce my cousin, Sydney 
Aylmer." 

The young man whose spirits Sir Felix had only that 
afternoon so piteously declared were too much for him. A 
case of the spider and the fly. Sir Felix seemed to writhe 
in the grasp which had fastened on him, and appeared not 
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to intend to let him go until it had deposited its burden 
in a chair. 

** There you are, Sir Felix, safe and sound. Mr. £ohun, 
I am delighted to make your acquaintance. Come, cheer 
up. Sir Felix, you look quite yourself again to-day." 

" Thank you, Mr. Aylmer, you are very good, and I know 
you mean to be very kind ; but if I could only convince 
you how much better I could get on if you would be so 
obliging as to let me walk unassisted " 

" My dear Sir Felix, you know it keeps Lady Bohun in 
a constant state of alarm and anxiety, so you really must 
submit to my attentions. It is no trouble. I am charmed 
to be of use. What are you looking for ?" 

" Nothing, thank you, Mr. Aylmer." 

" I am sinre you were. Tell m^, and let me find it. 
~Httve^jrtH*4i?opped your handkerchief? Shall I go and ask 
for it?" 

Sir Felix leant back in his chair, silent. 

" You feel faint — here are Phemy's salts." 

Sir Felix had the greatest objection to any one calling 
Lady Bohun by her Christian name, even a cousin. 

" I thank you, Mr. Aylmer, but Lady Bohun herself 
would never venture to offer me salts. I have a horror of 
them. My dear Guy, come and take a chair by me. I 
have hardly seen you. The long drive quite knocked me 
up, so Lady Bohun insisted on my resting in her room, 
otherwise I quite reckoned on a chat with you; how- 
ever " 

" Dinner, Sir Felix," said the sonorous voice of the old 
butler, and instantly the procession formed. 

" Sydney," whispered Lady Bohun, as they went down 
stairs, " don't you leave Sir Felix alone with Mr. Bohun after 
dinner. He will talk him to death." 

The consequence was, that Mr. Aylmer remained a fix- 
ture in the dining-room until, worn to a thread-paper by 
his ceaseless conversation, vapid and frivolous, yet vocife- 
rously demanding attention. Sir Felix begged his brother 
to assist him upstairs, and gave up all idea of a tete-a-tete 
as a hopeless case. 

At last, Mr. Bohim managed to edge in a word notto 
voce. 
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" Felix, who is that young man?" 

** A standing dish, of which I would give anybody fifty 
pounds to rid me. The fellow cannot take a hint, and is 
the most intolerable annoyance to me." 

•* A cousin of Lady Bohun's?" 

** Yes ; on leave of absence from his regiment. I believe 
his colonel has forgotten his existence, for the leave seems 
interminable. He makes this house his home in the coolest 
way I ever saw, and has at this moment possession of the 
room that ought to be yours." 

Two other couples had fellen into sotto voce conversations 
iftuathfii-nartaof the room ; Mrs. Blackstone and Mrs. 

flowers in their respective caps touched, and Lady Bohun 
and Captain Aylmer pretending to play at draughts, this 
being the only game the fair Euphemia professed, and 
certainly one eminently suited to the abilities and capacity 
of her companion. 

" So that is Mr. Bohun?" said Mrs. Washington. " I 
recollect him now. He sat by me at Phemy's wedding. 
My dear friend, I had no idea he lived in the house." 

•* In what house ?" asked Mrs. Blackstone, whose hear- 
ing was very imperfect. 

" Bohun Court, my dear. I found out at dinner that 
that is his regular home. How does Phemy like that ? " 

" Oh ! delighted." 

" That's very amiable of her. I don't think it is a good 
plan, and Mr. B. looks to me like a man of great determi- 
nation. If I were Phemy, I would not continue it, parti- 
cularly in Sir Felix's state." 

" Oh ! he has nothing whatever to do with the estate. 
He had at first, but Phemy has gradually taken it out of 
his hands." 

'* And very right of her, too ; not that that was what I 
said ; but it doesn't signify. What I meant was, that there 
being no heir, and in Sir Felix's state of health — ^you under- 
stand me, my dear — a brother of that firm temper (for I can 
see it in his mouth and chin) may get rather too large a slice, 
eh?" 

"A slice of what?" asked Mrs. Blackstone, getting 
sleepy. 

** Loaves and fishes, my dear." 
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"No fishing at all, I believe, but 111 ask Phemy. I 
have never been down there yet, but we accompany her on 
her return, I think." 

" I*m glad to hear it. A young thing like that wants a 
mother's eye to look after her interests, &c. you under- 
stand me, my dear and there is another point I wanted 

to talk over with you — that maid of hers " 

"That Bohun Court may be hers?" said Mrs. Black- 
stone trying hard to keep awake and answer coherently. 
** Oh ! there is not the slightest shadow of a doubt as to 
Bohun Court being Phemy's, at all events for her life, if 

Ponsford, who seems to me to have gained a very undue 
influence over Phemy. Phemy spoils her, and the woman 
is gaining a dangerous ascendancy. Don't you see it ?" 

" See what ? No, I see nothing particular ; I beg par- 
don, my dear friend, but Sydney does laugh so loud 

what was there to see? Are they not playing at 

draughts?" 

" I'm talking of Ponsford," persisted Mrs. Washington, 
in an oflfended whisper, " Phemy's maid — but you are 
going to sleep, my deai*." 

" Indeed, I am not," retorted Mrs. Blackstone, angrily ; 
" I was merely closing my eyes. What of Ponsford?" 

But at this moment Mrs. Washington saw that her con- 
versation had attracted the attention of both Phemy and 
Mr. Bohun, so she wisely discontinued it, and went and 
sat down by Sir Felix. 

" Phemy," whispered Captain Aylmer, as he pondered 
gravely over the moves of his game, ** I would do a good 
deal to oblige you, but don't set me down again to play 
third person after dinner with Sir Felix and his broliier. 
Mr. Bohun looked ready to eat me all the time I was left 
unprotected there by you in charge of your husband ; and 
as for Sir Felix, never did man breathe such broad hints 
to get me out of the room, yet I remained firm to my post." 

" Good boy. To-morrow I will ask somebody else to 
relieve you ; but till I do, I cannot let you off." 

" You don't like Mr. eh ?" 

" Can't endure " 

" Skeleton in the cupboard, eh ? " ^^ 
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Hush! don't let Mrs. Washington hear that, or 



"Phemy, my dear," exclaimed Sir Felix, suddenly, 
** Guy*8 going. Have we any engagements for to-mor- 
row?" 

** It depends on how you are, dear Sir Felix." 

" Then, Guy, come early, and we can settle our plans 
when the morrow arrives." 

And thus closed the first evening. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Day after day passed, till the days numhered a week, and 
the system displayed on the first evening of Mr. Bohun's 
arrival in town, was so strictly followed up, that on looking 
hack, he found to his surprise that, without being in the 
least able to account for it, he had been entirely unable 
during the whole of that time to have a single hour's pri- 
vate conversation with his brother, or indeed ever to find 
himself alone with him for more than five minutes. 

Yet this did not seem done on purpose. He could not 
declare that it was intentional. If it were so, it was so 
cleverly arranged that it left him no power to complain, 
inasmuch as he could never decidedly say he was denied 
an audience in private. 

He went. to the house early. Lady Bohun, like an 
exemplary wife, would be reading the newspaper to her 
husband. He waited patiently till that was over, and her 
ladyship would say, " There, now I shall leave you for a 
gossip." Before he had time to enter fully upon the in- 
terest of any subject, Ponsford would glide in. 

" If you please. Sir Felix, would it be convenient for me 
to rub your feet now? This is just a moment that her 
ladyship can spare me." 

The rubbing was a great interruption, and sometimes 
appeared a vexatious one to the invalid ; but still it certainly 
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was a great relief to him, so it was submitted to, and Mr. 
Bohun had to draw in again. Sir Felix spoke very openlj 
before Pousford. He went running on, on matters of 
business, in a manner which surprised his brother; but 
Mr. Bohun could not bring himself to do this, conse- 
quently, all this was lost time to him, and he would make 
up his mind to wait till her hour of attendance had expired. 

No sooner did she leave the room, and he thought to be 
quiet, than the door re-opened. 

" Luncheon, Sir Felix," and in tripped Lady Bohun, to 
give her husband a dutiful arm ; saying, as she did so, 
" What a pleasure to you, dear Sir Felix, to have such a 
nice companion all the morning. How good of Mr. Bohun, 
for he tells me he came up to town on business. We must 
not take up all his time though, must we ? " 

At luncheon, friends, or father, or mother, or cousin, 
would be sure to drop in, and extend the meal to the length 
of a dinner party. Then Sir Felix would go exhausted to 
his own room, and Lady Bohun would whisper to her 
brother-in-law, 

" Let him rest— sometimes he dozes — ^he is ordered not 
to talk after his meals. Would you like to sit with him, or 
shall I ? I generally work by his side without opening my 
lips. Would you like a book ? " 

Yes. Mr. Bohun would take a book, and sure enough 
Sir Felix wotdd go to sleep, and then came the door again. 

" Carriage at the door. Sir Felix. My lady quite ready," 
she having taken about ten minutes only to adorn herself. 

Then Mr. Bohun would go out driving with them. Lady 
Bohun by his side, Mrs. Blackstone and Sir Felix opposite 
to them ; and they would take a long drive up to Hamp- 
stead, or round by Willesden, and Sir Felix would come 
home in another state of exhaustion; and then, as they 
helped him out of the carriage, he would say, " I am not 
strong, Guy," and Lady Bohun, with a pretty air of sadness, 
would say, " You see how weak he is, but don't be alarmed, 
he will rally by dinner time." 

At dinner, people joined the table every day — either one 
or two strangers, gentlemen, being invariably invited, "just 
to break the family party," Lady Bohun would say. And 
then the evening ended as the first had done. Day after 
day, always the same. Sir Felix was never alone, and yet 
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how could Mr. Bohun complain? — ^he could not. What 
had he to complain of? — nothing tangible. Gould he 
boldly desire a private conversation with his brother— no, 
not with a devoted wife who took every opportunity of in- 
sinuating that she and Sir Feliz had but one thought, and 
one heart, and one mind. 

Yet all he wished to say was very little. Why did he 
make such a mountain of his molehill ? It was merely to 
inform his brother that he had resolved that henceforth 
their homes should be separate ; yet he shrank from com- 
municating this information in presence of a third person. 
Why ?— because of the opposition the determination might 
meet? No!— but because he dreaded the ready acquies- 
cence ! He dreaded the sparkle of Lady Bohun's eye, 
and the insincerity • of her silvery-toned regrets. He 
dreaded the facilities she would place in furtherance of his 
plans, and the insurmountable, yet almost imperceptible, 
obstacles she would raise, should Sir Felix, for once in a 
way, rouse up like an outraged lion, and implore his 
brother still to remain under the roof which had sheltered 
both, equally from childhood. 

The anger or the sorrow of Sir Felix would be easier to 
bear than the ill-concealed triumph of Lady Bohun. Yet, 
mortifying as it would be, he must go through it. He 
must hear the regrets, and pretend to believe them; he 
must see the triumph, and pretend to be blind ! 

"Mrs, Trant was right," thought he to himself one day; 
'* she has shaken me off, and yet it has been without a 
struggle. I came to town prepared to think the point 
would be contested, yet she has succeeded in her aim and 
end without a word, and without descending from her 
pedestal. Lady Bohun, you have paved the way so well, 
that I see I shall be permitted to resign my post without 
opposition. So be it." 

And forthwith Mr. Bohun set about the business that 
had brought him up to town — the arrangement of the 
piedr^'terre which he was in future to rejoice in as his own. 

In the course of this transaction, chance threw him in 
the way of one of the partners in the firm of Bland and 
Frumpton, his family solicitors. It was Mr. Bland who 
happened to be in the office when Mr. Bohun, passing the 
door, looked in to say how do you do. 
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Mr. Bland, gay and debonnaire, was always charmed to 
see visitors, whether clients or friends ; whilst Mr. Frump- 
ton, over head and ears in parchments, played the working 
bee in the most praiseworthy manner, and never uttered 
an unnecessary word — yet one partner had just as much to 
do as the other, in point of fact, but they had different 
ways of doing it. 

Mr. Bland's delight at the apparition of •one of the 
brothers of Bohun Court was very vociferous, and he 
nailed him to a chair instantly. It was so long since 
he had seen him, he really must detain him for a few 
minutes, and he kept Mr. Bohun in close conversation for 
two hours. 

Yet the subject was sufl&ciently interesting to render the 
detention far from irksome. They talked entirely about 
Sir Felix, and Mr. Bohun gleaned an immense amount of 
information. 

"When your brother first came to town, my dear sir," 
said Mr. Bland, in the course of his ramblings, " we saw a 
good deal of him — sometimes he came here, sometimes 
we went there— but lately, somehow, we have not been so 
much in his confidence. We are aware that we ai'e not 
his only counsellors ; we do not presume to question his 
perfect right to select his own advisers, but, at the same 
time, my dear sir, we are quite aware that he has sought 
legal assistance in other quarters. Of course, these things 
are well known amongst us — it is no affair of ours, but we 
know all the same. And, indeed, I expected it some time 
ago — ever since Sir Felix withdrew some of his papers 
from our charge." 

Mr. Bohun was going to speak, but changed his mind 
and sat silent, so Mr. Bland proceeded. 

" Of course, we always imagined and anticipated that 
from time to time Sir Felix would find it incumbent on 
him to make alterations in his testamentary documents, 
and we felt somewhat hurt at the moment that we were 
not to be honoured with his confidence ; however, as we 

were saying but, my dear sir, you look very pale— let 

us offer you a glass of wine ? " 

An unpleasant idea had flashed on Mr. Bohun all at 
once at this accidental disclosure ; and, much to his vex- 
ation, he had actually felt himself turn pale; yet why? 
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He had suddenly awoke to the fact that Sir Felix had 
no doubt been making a new will ; yet what was that to 
him? 

Nothing — and he would have felt it as nothing had there 
been no mystery about it ; but if indeed it were nothing to 
him, why all this concealment and mystery? Why had 
the will been withdrawn from the bands of Messrs. Bland 
and Frumpton ? Why had strange lawyers (for now he re- 
collected what the old butler had said about the '* strange 
gentlemen" who had "worreted and fidgeted" Sir Felix) 
been called in, and such secrecy been observed ? So Mr. 
Bohun turned pale, but he was angry with himself for 
doing so ; angry to think that he could for one instant sus- 
pect his brother of any act which could by any possibility 
come under the designation of treacheiy, much less injujy, 
to himself. 

But still, Bohun Court was not entailed. It was in the 
power of Sir Felix to leave it to any mortal being he 
pleased. Since his marriage, little conversation bad passed 
between the brothers, but even that little had served to set 
the mind of Mr. Bohun at rest as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of the well-beloved home of his childhood. Sir Felix 
had distinctly given him to understand that, failing an heir 
(or an heiress), Bohun Court would revert to him. Once, 
indeed, he uttered some very decided words about it. 
They were these : " I once thought how bitterly vexed and ^ 
disappointed I should be if the wife of my choice did not ' 
see Bohim Court with our eyes ; but now, Guy, I am actu- 
ally not sony. That Euphemia has not given her heart to 
the old place makes my way clear before me." 

There was surely no mistaking these words ; at least, so 
Mr. Bohun thought till now; but now he by no means fejt 
so sure of his ground. It seemed pretty evident that the 
will had been withdrawn for a purpose ; that Lady Bohun 
was aware of the withdrawal ; and that he was to be kept 
in ignorance of it, and this augured ill. 

*'What can she have been plotting and planning?'' 
thought he, as Mr. Bland rattled glasses in a deep cup- 
board under one of his vnndows. *' How can one so green 
in age have learned to be so gray in artifice ? " 

*• By the bye," exclaimed Mr. Bland, at last emei^ing 
with a little round tray, on which was a bottle of cura^oa ; 

H 
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** what a very singular coincidence it is, that tliat extraor- 
dinary young person who was confidential servant in the 
family of old Lady Merivale for so many years, should have 
found her way back to Bohun Court again." 

"Ponsford?" said Mr. Bohun, absently; "yes; but 
why is she extraordinary?" 

" Singular woman — a most singular woman ! " proceeded 
the old lawyer, pinching in his lips ; " there is uo female 
of all our acquaintance that has given us more trouble and 
perplexity than that Mrs. Ponsford, so singularly has she 
been mixed up in the affairs of many of our clients." 

"Ah! you mean Lady Mary Topham and the jewel 
case ? " 

** That is one instance. Goodness me ! the trouble we 
had with the family about those pearls! Mr. Topham 
swore Lady Mary never could have given them, but Mi*s. 
Ponsford had her documents all safe and correct. No want 
of black and white, and then, to our infinite embarrass- 
ment, Mr. Topham declared the black and white was very 
unlike his wife's usual hand-writing ! Bless my heart, 
what a breeze we had here, but there has been a worse 
than that since. That blew over, for what could we say 
against black and white ? The pearls were left to the indi- 
vidual, and she made us a low curtsy and carried them off 
in triumph, and we thought we had said good-bye to her, 
but not she ! she turned up a little while ago, on the death 
of Lady Merivale." 

" That was a very awkward story," said Mr. Bohun, " all 
the world knows it ; did not the wife of the second son 
see, through the half-open door, Ponsfoi*d holding the old 
lady's fingera round the pen that signed that most nefa- 
rious codicil ? " 

** By which the old lady left all her plate to that young 
doctor of hers? Yes — (to whom I verily believe Mrs. 
Ponsford was at the time engaged), though he wisely 
turned it into money soon after he came into possession, 
and still more wisely did not marry Mrs. Ponsford. But, 

however what we meant by calling her extraordinaij 

was this, that she has the faculty of obtaining over those 
with whom she resides, and who are woitli her trouble, the 
most marvellous influence, we would almost venture to say, 
the most dangerous influence." 
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" You are right," said Mr. Bohun, emphatically, " I have 
seen it." 

** So have I," returned Mr. Bland, shortly. 

" Any case in point? " asked Mr. Bohun. 

** Yes, she turns Lady Bohun round her finger already," 
answered the old man, courageously. 

" I am sorry to hear it," was Mr. Bohun s grave reply. 

" And, my dear sir, if that were the extent of her power 
we should not presume to complain — complain is hardly 
the word — we mean, presume to ofiFer a word of warning, 
hut we fear the evil will not rest here. The last time we 
had the honour of waiting on Sir Felix was on the occasion 
of the transfer of- — hless me, what was it ? " 

Mr. Bland was a great talker ; great talkers sometimes 
get themselves into a tangle, and are on the verge of telling 
secrets, and when this happened to Mr. Bland, he was 
sharp enough to pretend to lose the thread of his discourse, 
or forget the point of his story. 

" I know to what you refer." said Mr. Bohun, calmly ; 
" hut what has that got to do with Mrs. Ponsford ? " 

** My dear sir, it was on that occasion that we saw, with 
regret and dread, the growing influence she was gaining 
over your brother. Had we not known her previous his- 
tory and all about her, we might have thought nothing 
of it, but as it was, we certainly did think to ourselves, 
to use a homely phrase, the lady is at her old tricks 
again, for not a sentence did Sir Felix utter, but what he 
added, turning to her, * Isn't that what I said I would 
do, Ponsford ? ' Oh ! Mr. Bohun, my dear sir,' exclaimed 
Mr. Bland, suddenly springing up in a startling manner^ 
" that's a dangerous woman. BeUeve me, it may some day 
be necessary for you to he on your guard, and we take the 
liberty of old friendship to tell you so." 

Mr. Bohun did not spend the rest of that day comfort- 
ably. Although he had a good deal of business to transact, 
still, as he walked hurriedly from place to place, he had 
time enough to think, and his thoughts wei*e disagreeable 
ones. 

Doubt and disti-ust had entered into his mind, and 
though it seemed like ingratitude and injustice towards his 
brother to doubt him, still he could not help having fears 
that Su* Felix, no longer his own agent, had been worked 
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on, during his stay in town, by influences far more power- 
ful than his own enfeebled will, and if so, what might he 
not have done ? 

For money, Mr. Bohun cared nothing. He had enough 
and more of his own than he wanted, but for Bohun 
Court — he worshipped every tuft of moss on those ivy- 
covered walls 1 Surely, surely, it would never pass away 
from him ? 

And then wild thoughts flitted thi*ough his brain, making 
the sober man half delirious — she would be a gay widow, 
were she to become one— she was very young, and might 
long outlive him — he might ofifer to purchase the beloved 
place of her, and she might refuse ! — and then he pulled 
his hat over his eyes, and hurried on, he hardly knew which 
way, and looked back with a groan in his heart, on the day 
when Sir Felix, in a weak hour, had, for the third time, 
placed his liberty in another's keeping. 

But Guy Bohun was too high-minded to induce long in 
thoughts like these : they had tortured him for the time, 
but &at once over, he was himself again ; the memory of 
all that he heard that day clung to him, but the bitterness 
of it passed, and a quiet evening spent by himself brought 
back sufficient tranquillity to his spirit to enable him to 
present himself the next morning at his brothers house 
without a single feeling of animosity or reproach. 

What he heard, however, when he went in, surprised 
him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

All going to Bohun Coiu't? The whole family on the 
move, when, four-and-twentv hours previous, no such in- 
tention had been ever breathed ? 

" Yes, sir. Sir Felix gave the order last night, sir» and 
Mr. Burley went down this morning." 

It was one of the new footmen who spoke, and when 
Mr. Bohun heard that it was Burley who had been selected 
as the avant-courier, be at once saw that there was not the 
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slightest chance of his discovering the real reason of the 
sudden flight. Though not naturally suspicious, he was 
becoming so by degrees, and his present suspicion was, 
that the old butler had not been sent out of the way with- 
out a motive. The frequent tStes-d-Ute which the ancient 
domestic manned to steal, had evidently been observed 
and disapproved, so, in order that no truths should be told, 
he was sent out of the way of being asked questions. 

Mr. Bohun entered the house in silence, perhaps rather 
a morose silence, and was roused by the voice whose un- 
vaiying cheerfulness had become quite a source of irrita- 
tion to him — Mr. Aylmer s. 

** How d*ye do, Mr. Bohun ? Ain't we in a confusion ? 
I*m going to have a cigar to purify the house." 

" Lady Bohun is very forbearing if she permits you such 
an indulgence," returned Mr. Bohun, well remembering 
how early in her married career it was denied to him. 

" Oh ! Phemy don't mind. If she did, I don't care ; 
I'm privileged. Are you going in to see the old gen 
I beg your pardon 1 mean Sir Felix?" 

Mr. Bohun said nothing; but passed on towards his 
brother's room. Sydney Aylmer put his head into the 
dining-room, the lighted cigar between his fingers. 

*• Phemy, old Growler's gone into Sir Felix's room. He 
looks like thunder." 

•* Thank you, Sydney ; go and talk till I can come." 

"Impossible, Phemy IVe just lighted my pipe of 

consolation." 

'* Oh ! you odious creature ! then I suppose I must " 

And she swept all the papers by which she was sur- 
rounded into her writing-table drawer. This took her 
several minutes, during which time Mr. Bohun sat by his 
brother's chair. Sir Felix looking nervously up into his 
face, having greeted him still more so. 

** My dear Guy alone for a moment at last ! and 

such volumes to say," he began, in a sort of gasping way ; 

" we are off", as you see 1 could bear it no longer 

that fellow Aylmer and all these confounded firiends and 
relations 1 am worn to death, and said so, and some- 
how, before I knew where I was, Euphemia had settled it 
all, and thought it best for me to go and be quiet a little 

■ otherwise, my dear Guy, this is the very last moment 
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I should have chosen to leave town just during your 

stay ^and I wanted so much to speak to you but 

follow as soon as you can it is important there's 

somebody at the door just look." 

** Does Sir Felix mind my cigar?" said a voice. 

** No!— devil take his cigar and him, too. No, Mr. 
Aylmer, not if the door is shut. There, Guy, bang 
the door, never mind politeness with that insufferably cool 

coxcomb. Now, to business abruptly, or we shall be 

sure to be interrupted." 

"Be calm, Felix," said the more temperate brother, 
" there is no hurry." 

** Yes, but there m," whispered Sir Felix. ** much more 
than you think. I have something to explain to you that 
mtist be explained, lest you should misjudge." 

'*My dear Felix," interrupted Mr. Bohun, taking his 
brother's ti*embling hands within his own, " I should never 
do that: make your mind perfectly easy that I should 
never misjudge you under any circumstances." 

** Not me, Guy, not misjudge me — I did not mean that, 
but misjudge those whose future happiness and comfort I 
have naturally very much at heart " 

** Naturally- yes— well ? " 

'* And you must not think, my dear Guy, nor must Bland 
and Frumpton think, because I have not consulted them in 
this instance, that 1 have no longer the highest opinion of 
their talents and and " 

" Felix," said Mr. Bohun, gravely, "you are not account- 
able to any human being for your actions, and with what- 
ever you do, I have no doubt T shall 1 mean " 

It was now Mr. Bohun who stammered. He had taken 
his seat by Sir Felix, so strongly possessed with the idea 
that he was about to have the secret of alterations in the 
will imparted to him, that he was actually on the point of 
forgiving his brother for what had never been divulged ! 

But Sir Felix had worked himself up into such a pitch 
of nervous agitation, that he seemed to take no notice of 
any part of his brotlier s sentence except the words, " You 
are not accountable to any human being," and to these 
only he replied. 

" True— exactly— just what I wished to explain, that I 
abhor tyranny, influence, and all that sort of diing ; I am 
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my own master. Certainly, I would rather have remained 
in town just now, but, you see, I am very far from well. 
Ponsford begins to understand my constitution " 

Mr. Bohun drew in a deep breath. 

*' Oh ! " continued Sir Felix, misunderstanding its im- 
port, •* there really is nothing serious the matter with me, 
only constant change of air and scene seems requisite, and 
though your visit up to town happens most imfortunately, 
still " 

The door opened, and Lady Bohun, radiant, as usual, 
looked in. 

'» Ah ! Mr. Bohun ! Dear Sir Felix, I want Mr. Bohun 
here a moment, just to give an opinion on my alabaster 
group " 

She took him into the hall, " a little pious fraud of 

mine, Mr. Bohun ; but I want to tell you of our sudden 
departure. We are always obliged to take Sir Felix when 
the spirit moves him ; if we did not, we could do nothing, 
he is so painfully nervous. Therefore, if you please, not 
a word to deter him ; he is quite charmed at the idea of 
seeing Bohun Court again, and so am I " (** news," thought 
Mr. Bohun); ** but now I must go back to him; come in, 
and we hope, dear Sir Felix, don't we ? that your brother 
will follow us as soon as ever it is agreeable to him.'* 

" Thanks for the permission," again thought Mr. Bohun. 
But she was at her post again, and the interview was over ; 
the opportunity had come, and was gone ; and now she 
sat, holding the hand of Sir Felix, and looking earnestly 
in his face. A dew of perspiration certainly did stand on 
his forehead. 

" You have been agitating yourself," said she ; " you look 
quite upset, dear Sir Felix. You must have a glass of 
port wine instantly. No? — then it must be your tonic — 
yes, your tonic, dearest Sir Felix, if you love me ! there's 
a dear good patient ! Please, Mr. Bohun, ring the bell — 
twice — many thanks. Twice means for Ponsford; she 
knows our quantity." 

The opportunity was over indeed, and what could Mr. 
Bohun do? What had he done? What was he doing? 
Sitting there like a mummy, seeing his brother treated 
like a child, and powerless to act, for was this a moment to 
announce to that trembling man a piece of intelligence 
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which, eveti In his days of health, he always met with 
almost angry opposition? 

" I must write it," thought Mr. Bohun. and thus he re- 
signed himself to the circumstances of the moment. 

And how had it all heen arranged ! To explain it, we 
must go back a day. 

The morning spent by Mr. Bohun in the oflBice of Messrs. 
Bland and Frumpton, was one destined by Euphemia to 
be passed at the Crystal Palace. She had made up a 
party, consisting of all her most agreeable intimates, and 
had arranged that they should all dine there, Sir Felix 
should be wheeled about in a bath chair (which he de- 
tested), that she should enjoy her usual noisy flirtation with 
Mr. Aylmer, and that in the cool of the evening all should 
drive home to a late supper, Sir Felix being consigned to 
his bed before that part of the entertainment commenced. 

Mr. Bohun had been invited, but not in terms which he 
would have condescended to accept, even had he wished to 
join the party, which he did not. 

** I suppose you would not care to make one of our num- 
ber?" had been Lady Bohun's words; *• I am not the least 
superstitious about thirteen at table, if you would like to 
join us?" 

*• I thank you," Mr. Bohun had replied, " but I have 
quite an accumulation of business on hand for that day, so 
you need not^brave the unlucky number on my account" 

It so happened that when liie morning dawned. Pons- 
ford asked leave to absent herself from her duties for a 
few hours, as soon as she had arrayed her mistress in her 
morning toilette. She was obliged to see a lawyer who 
paid her a small annuity, left as a legacy to her ; she would 
be sure to be back by two o'clock, in time to dress her 
ladyship for the Crystal Palace, if she might be permitted 
to start early. So at ten o'clock Mrs. Ponsford, delicately 
attired in silver grey, with the prettiest of simple straw 
bonnets, and a little veil, covered with black spots, tied 
close over her face (making her look like a patched beauty 
of many reigns ago), set forth on her errand. 

But instead of an absence of three hours, which Lady 
Bohun expected, back came the damsel' in less than one. 

" Why, Ponsford ! " exclaimed her mistress, ** your busi- 
ness did not take long." 
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" Oh ! my lady, I was not able to transact it." 

**No? — ^what a pity, after having all the trouble of 
going to the end of the earth and making such a belle 
toilette:* 

" Oh, my lady ! "—with that passive, resigned smile of 
hers — " the trouble was very little, only it was vexatious. 
However, as it happened to be Mr. Bohun — ^" 

Euphemia rather drew up. "Mr. Bohun what?" said- 
she. 

**Mr. Bohun was already with Mr. Bland when I ar- 
rived 1 hope, my lady, I am not committing an indis- 
cretion of course I was not supposed to know he was 

there; and, of course, if he had wished his visit known, 
he would have mentioned it. But, perhaps, your ladyship 
did know ?" 

" Not I. What could he be there about, Potisford V 

" I have not an idea^— at least, I cannot say, my lady — 
business, of course." 

" What business, I wonder ? Nothing connected with 
U8, I am sure; for I have taken good care, and so have 
you, have you not? that he should not worry Sir Felix 
on business matters. Now what could he be doing at 
Bland's?" 

Conscience may well be sud to make cowards of us all. 
The hearts of both these fair confederates misgave them 
because of the simple fact of Mr. Bohun's being found in 
a lawyer s office. 

*M met Mr. Frumpton on the stairs, my lady, and he said 
Mr. Bland was engaged. I said I had but little time and 
few opportunities ; but when he mentioned tbat it was Mr. 
Bohim, and that he had already been there more than an 
hour, I thought I had better come home again, and just 
name it to your ladyship." 

" How lucky ! I am so glad you found it out, Ponsford ; 
but it is very unfortimate his having gone there — very un- 
fortunate — most provoking! and after all our pains, too, 
and all my anxiety." 

" Mr. Bohuq can do no harm, my lady," said Ponsford, in 
a very low voice. 

"How do we know?" replied Euphemia, in the same 
tone. 

" The new will is signed and witnessed, my lady." 

H 3 
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** But Sir Felix may make fifty codicils?" 

" Not without your knowledge, my lady, unless Mr. 
Bohun should have sufficient influence or opportunity 
to induce him to do so." 

*' He has influence with Sir Felix to make him do any- 
thing ! " exclaimed Lady Bohun vehemently. (She did not 
see Ponsford*s' smile again, though generally it was a hook 
to her— a book full of hints and suspicions.) " He might 
do incalculable mischief even now ! How do I know but 
what he has drawn everything out of that old chatter-box, 
Burley, and formed his resolutions accordingly? Pons- 
ford, we are in a difficulty ! " 

" Not the least, my lady, indeed ! " 

** No ? I think we are, though, and I should be very glad 
if you could prove the contrary." 

** My lady, no harm can be done, even now, provided Sir 
Felix and Mr. Bohun are prevented being alone together." 

** But what a task it is to prevent that ! I am sure I am 
sometimes at my wits' end, and Mr. Aylmer often declares 
he will not be continually mounting guard. As for me, I 
am tired out. and I dare say you ai'e, too." 

" Oh, my lady, I would do anything to serve you ! Per- 
haps I ought not to say so, but it would have gone to my 
heart to have seen your ladyship left, as it were, at Mr. 
Bohun 's mercy, if anything happened to Sir Felix." 

" But, Ponsford, I don't feel safe even now I what can 
we do ? If Mr. Bohun sees the new will, he will oppose 
it — he will terrify Sir Felix — Sir Felix will give way, and 

then Oh, Ponsford ! what could' take that man to Bland 

and Frumpton's?" 

" My lady, do not agitate yourself. I think we can avert 
any mischief. I mean, I think your ladyship can win the 
game yet." 

"Oh, Ponsford! I would give anybody fifty pounds if 
they could just get Mr. Bohun out of the way till we go 
back to Bohun Court again." 

Ponsford's smile returned. 

"Ponsford, you have some scheme. What is it? An 
anonymous letter, saying Hector is poisoned ? " 

" My lady, 1 would undertake to prevent Mr. Bohun*s 
having any private conversation with Sir Felix for much 
less than fifty pounds." 
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** PoDsford, you are a jewel, if you are in earnest Is it 
a feasible plan ? T declare I would give twenty pounds." 

*'It is quite a. feasible plan if you take it in hand your- 
self, my lady." 

" That I will with all my heart ! Ponsford, what shall I 
give you? Choose— quick — not twenty pounds, though; 
I was joking! Not money — you don't care for money! 
Now, 1 tell you whatr-you shall have my black moire 
antique, if you do it ! " 

** Oh, thank you, my lady ! but it is your ladyship, not I." 

"Well, but what is it?" 

"Sir Felix was very anxious to go to Bohun Court the 
other day, my lady, just before Mr. Bohun came— after Mr. 
Melville was in town." 

" I remember, so he was ; well ? " 

" If he were to go now, ray lady ? " 

"And leave Mr. Bohun in town? Very good. But sup- 
pose he were instantly to follow us ? " 

" He will not yet, my lady, if at all." 

"Ponsford?" 

" Perhaps I am betraying a confidence ; but from you, 
my lady, somehow I feel as if I could conceal nothing. 
Mr. Bohun has taken, or has almost taken, some chambers 
at the Albany, kept by a relation of mine." 

Euphemia clasped her hands in speechless delight. 

" He would not be likely to leave town at this moment, 
therefore, my lady ; and if you could persuade Sir Felix to 
start directly " 

" It shall be done, Ponsford — we could go to-morrow 
even, if .you could go down by this evening's train." 

" Would it not be better to send Mr. Burley, my lady ? 
to get him out of the way, my lady ? " 

" Burley ? I don't know how we could spare him. Sir 
Felix might not like it." 

" If Mr. Burley is here when Mr. Bohun calls again 
" insinuated Ponsford. 

" I see, I see," cried Euphemia; "you are quite right; 
it shall be Burley, and I will settle it all with Sir Felix 
myself." 

So Lady Bohun dressed for the Crystal Palace, expa- 
tiated on the beauties of nature dicing the whole drive to 
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Sydenham, spoke to Sir Felix incessantly of the loveliness 
of Bohun Court in summer — ^wished she were there at 
that moment to see it, and ended, hy having it all her own 
way. 
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" I MUST Write it," thought Mr. Bohun, and he resigned 
himself to circumstances ; but it so happened that though 
one opportunity had escaped him^ another offered itself 
before the end of the day* 

The carriage stood at the door. It had been there ever 
since half*>past twelve, in order that the departure should 
take place by the one o'clock train ; but no sooner did Sir 
Felix realise that a long journey Was before him than he 
declared he would not go, and it had required all Euphe- 
mia's persuasions, and Ponsford's calm determination to 
induce him to make up his mind that he would start by 
the three o'clock train instead. 

He had just been prevailed upon, when Mr. Bohun 
arrived, and then the enfeebled mind began to vacillate 
again, though he felt that he could but straggle in the net, 
there was no escape, so in speaking of it to his brother he 
tried to make a virtue of the necessity, and thus rendered 
himself a still greater object of most painful thought and 
commiseration to Mr. Bohun. 

However, there was no help for it (so Mr. Bohun 
thought), till all at once Ponsford was called from the 
room, and he then saw another chance, particularly as Sir 
Felix seemed to seize her absence to explain, in a lowered 
voice — 

" But you will soon follow us, Guy ? You will soon 
come back ? " 

'* Now is the time ! *' thought Mr. Bohun, and turning 
quickly to his sister-in-law he said, '' Do not let me detain 
you, Lady Bohun. You must have a great deal to do. / 
will remain with my brother." 
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There was something in Mr. Bbhun so commanding 
when he chose, that Euphemla^ unsupported hy the indo- 
mitable Ponsford, quailed at his manner, and by her hesi-^ 
tation, betrayed the two kinds of alarm under which she 
was labouring— fear of defying him, and fear of leaving 
them alone — but the former predominated and gained the- 
day. With an attempt to curl her trembling lips into a 
smile, and thus conceal her indignation « she sailed out ol^ 
the room, and eagerly sought her attendant. 

** Ponsford," she exclaimed, her eyes glittering with rage, 
" he has, in the politest way in the world, ordered me out 
of the room ! " 

"My lady!" 

*' Yes ! Actually in my own house coolly begged me to 
leave him with Sir Felix." 

*• And you did, my lady?" 

'* What could I do ? You don't know how he can look 
when he chooses. What could I do ? " 

*« I should have remained, my lady.'* 

" Not if you had seen the look he gave me, Ponsford." 

" My lady," said' the abigail, with her head erect, and an- 
air of defiance which she now often assumed unreproved ; 
*• I am not afraid of Mr Bohun." 

The arrow went straight to the mark, and £uphemia 
coloured to the tips of her fingers. 

** Go then," said she, ** go yourself, and stand your 
ground if you can. / shall not enter the room again 
whilst that man is in it." 

"What is the use of my going now?" asked Ponsford, 
with the sort of deferential insolence (if the contradictory 
term may be permitted), which had also begun of late to 
mark her manner to both Sir F^lix and Lady Bohtm ; '* the 
mischief may have been done whilst we have been talking 
here." 

"And it also may not have been done," retorted Euphe- 
mia, who, when fairly roused, could condescend to combat 
a point even with a domestic ; " so, Ponsford, you had 
better go and do your best. You will see in a moment if 
they are on matters of business, not that I believe you 
will stand yoiur ground any better tiian I did." 

Ponsford descended the staircase with a calm, deliberate 
step, and a fixed look of determination on her face. 
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There is no human being who possesses the faculty of 
exercising unusual influence or power over his fellow-man. 
who is not fully aware of it, and this knowledge gives of 
itself additional power. 

" Felix," Mr. Bohun had begun, as the door had closed 
on the irate wife, " we have but a few moments to con- 
verse, so 1 must be very brief. I want to tell you why I 
came to town. I want to explain to you how very much 
happier I should be had I some little pied-a-terre to whifh 
I could retreat when the fit was on me, and with this view 
I " 

Sir Felix raised himself in his chair, and caught at his 
brother's hands — " To leave me, Guy ? " he cried in a low, 
agitated whisper ; "to leave me now — at such a crisis — in 
my state — to leave me to the tender mercies of a crowd of 

of harpies — I mean strangers — friends — relations 

— whatever you call them — to leave me now ! " 

He was trembling all over in a moment. 

** Not to leave you, Felix, now" said Mr. Bohun, retract- 
ing when he saw the unexpected effect his words had pro- 
duced ; ** but to have some certain abode in town, to which 
I could run up when I chose — to which you also would 
have equal access. I only wished to consult you on the 
subject before my plans became definite. All our lives we 
have held counsel together on subjects of mutual interest, 
and I will not act in this measure until i lay before you 
my reasons." 

Sir Felix suddenly covered his eyes with his hands. 

*• I see, I see them clearly,*' he murmured ; " and I can 
grieve, but I cannot wonder ; neither can I put a spoke in 
tlie wheel, though it grind me to death." 

There was an anguish in his voice whigh went straight 
to his brother's heart. It changed all his feelings, but it 
did not shake his resolutions. He felt he must still act, 
for the sake of his own dignity, but it must be done with 
more caution, and some secrecy. Sir Felix was evidently 
unequal to any agitation, and Mr. Bohun therefore modified 
his announcement until it took more the fonn of an idea, 
than a decision. 

" Felix," said he, gently, "you must not take it in this 
light. You cannot imagine that I would not rather cut off my 
right hand than oppose any wishes you may have on the 
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subject ; but it has sometimes occwTed to me that, happily 
suiTOunded now, as you are, by new interests " 

»• A — h ! " said Sir Felix between his teeth, with a long- 
drawn sigh ; and then he compressed his lips tightly, as if 
to prison back some sentence which might as well gnaw at 
his heart, instead of finding utterance for no ayailable 
purpose. 

** It occurred to me, my dear Felix," continued Mr. Bohun, 
** that under these circumstances, you would not miss me 
so much were I occasionally to " 

The door opened, closed, and the steady footfall ap- 
proached, and paused behind the arm-chair. Mr. Bohun 
fixed his eye on his brother. Sir Felix was as white as a 
sheet. 

•* If you please, Sir Felix, her ladyship begged me to 
tell you the carriage is at the door, and I have put in your 
cushions." 

" Felix," said Mr. Bohun, his eye tmflinching under a 
gaze which he felt to be upon him, " I have still a few 
words to say. We will request Mrs. Ponsford to leave the 
room until our conversation is concluded. You have yet 
abundance of time to save the train." 

Sir Felix never spoke. Ponsford never moved. 

*' You can leave us," said Mr. Bohun, looking up at her. 
Not a muscle of her face stirred, nor did she show the 
least signs of any intention of obeying. 

* Felix, I will take care that you do not lose the train. 
Will you desire your servant to leave us?" 

"Yes -yes " said Sii' Felix, hurriedly; ** we have not 

done yet. Thank you, Ponsford. Yes — we are coming 
directly— no hurry- thank you— you need not wait." 

" You have not too much time. Sir Felix," persisted that 
calm voice, in tones of the clearest precision ; •* her lady- 
ship is waiting for you in the dining-room." 

The invalid looked bewildered, and then cast a despair- 
ing glance at Mr. Bohun. The latter was now nerved to 
the attack. He turned full upon Ponsford. " Sir Felix 
will join her ladyship in good time," said he ; ** for your- 
self, you will be so good as to leave us. I think I said so 
before " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Bohun ; I am waiting for Sir Felix, 
by her ladyship's orders." 
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" Felix I'** exclaimed his brother, " is this insolence to be 
borne? Do you permit this person such liberty and 
licence ?*'^ 

" No, no, no ! " was the querulous reply, whilst the ob- 
ject of discussion stood unmoved, all but smiling; *'no 

Bo. Mr. Bohun has something to say to me you had 

better go, Ponsford " 

" Excuse me. Sir Felix, but you must reaUy be so good 
as to let me assist you.** 

** Must.? must, to Sir Felix?** cried Mr. Bohun. " Mrs. 
Ponsford) I will thank you to recoUect that that word shall 
never be used to my brother again in my presence. Stand 
aside, if you please," 

She was stooping over Sir Felix ; she had his hand in 
hers, and had drawn his arm through her own ; she had 
half raised him from the chair; but now the powerful 
frame of Mr. Bohun interposed, and his triumph would 
have been complete, when suddenly Sir Felix looked up in 
her face ; — what he saw there, who can tell ? who can tell 
how, in a state of mental weakness, a single glance from 
some particular eye can aiOfect us ? who can tell how a look 
can startle? a whisper turn the blood cold? What 
Sir Felix saw in those strangely-cold eyes Mr. Bohun 
could not tell, but the effect was instantaneous and 
magical. 

" Thank you, Guy, very, very much ; but no — let her do 
it —thank you. We must defer what we had to say just for 
the present, for perhaps after all I had better go, and not 
keep Euphemia — it certainly makes one very nervous, 
running things to the last moment. I really had rather go 
now that I am once up." 

And go he did — not on Ponsford's arm, for that Mr. 
Bohun effectually prevented; but he tottered out of the 
room and along the hall, Ponsford following closely in the 
rear, and certainly in the hallj stood Lady Bohun, waiting, 
biting her lips, and watching their progress as though she 
would read the inmost thoughts of ^e whole trio. 

In her hand she held a wine-glass. •• Ponsford,** said 
she, " the tonic,'* and the waiting-woman, gliding past with 
a half- uttered apology, took it from her, a few low sentences 
being exchanged between herself and her mistress as she 
did so. 
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"Felix," said Mr. Bohun, in a voice which only his 
hrother could hear, "you must get rid of that woman." 

The words which the mvalid spoke in answer were few, 
but the tone in which they were uttered, and the expression 
of his face as he met Mr. Bohun's appealing look, haunted 
his brother for many a long day ; he could not get its help- 
lessness out of his head ; the words were merely, " Guy, I 
cannot T' but till that moment, nothing would have' in- 
duced Mr. Bohan to believe the amount of influence which 
she, of whom he always thought as " the vampire," had 
gained over her charge. 

The fact was, illness had made him her charge, and 
therein lay her power, for she had become as necessary to 
his comfort, as her assistance in every kind of duty or 
dilemma had rendered her necessary to Lady Bohun. 

" She has, indeed, begun her deadly work," thought he, 
as he stood on the pavement watching their last arrange- 
ments, and recalled to his mind Miss Maynard's words at 
Bohun Court " She has begun ; who knows where she 
will end ? People do not seek to gain such influence as 
this for nothing ; but I am glad I have witnessed it, for 
now I see my way. No separate home for me after this." 

And now they were fairly settled in the carriage. Sir Felix 
had taken his tonic (orange juice and water), had felt sure 
it had given him the required strength, since Ponsford 
always declared he looked " himself " again, the moment he 
had taken it ; had suffered himself to be placed on an air- 
pillow, which he disliked beyond everything, though Pons- 
ford said it prevented his being jolted ; had had a down 
one put behind his back, which (it being August) half 
smothered him, and was now pronounced ready. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Bohun," said Euphemia, kissing her 
glove gracefully, " we hope to have a large, gay party at 
Bohun Court the week after next ; you must not desert us ; 
you will, perhaps, have transacted all your business by that 
time?" 

" It is transacted,*' was his cool and startling reply, 
'*and," he added pointedly, "I shall be at home again 
to-morrow,'' 
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CHAPTER XXUI. 

We hear a great deal now-a-days in musical circles, of 
" songs without words ; '* we see a great deal more in all 
sorts of circles, of ** looks without words." 

Mr. Bohun hardly knew the full significance of thfe term 
until he had been an eye-witness of the telegraphic. pur- 
poses to which looks were put between the fair Euphemia 
and her trusty Ponsford. 

When he delivered himself of the sentence, •* I shall be 
at home again to-morrow," not a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment did it receive. This of itself was not flattering, but 
the glance of lightaning which shot from one of the female 
occupants of the carriage to the other, was still less so, for 
it told of mingled anger, annoyance, and dismay. But it 
served one good purpose, at all events ; it showed him how 
much his presence at Bohun Court was required, and 
strengthened him in his resolution not to desert his brother 
in the state to which he was reduced, even though it were 
to the cost of his own comfort and independence. 

When we have cut and dried a plan which has long been 
agitating in our minds ; when we have gathered together 
all the floating particles of pros and cons, and doubts, and 
indecisions ; when we have condensed them into the mass 
of one magnanimous resolution,^-to have them all scat- 
tered to the winds again by a sudden tempest, is bewilder- 
ment to one's senses ; and so felt Mr. Bohun. as he saw 
the carriage drive oflf, watched it out of sight, and then 
turned " back to busy life again," £. e, turned to walk down 
to his Club, and ruminate over the events of the morning. 

From the remote period of his boyhood, he did not 
recollect ever to have had his " angry passions " so stirred 
up as they had been that day. To die masters of Bohun 
Court the insolence of a servant was a thing unknown. 
Dismissal on the spot would have been the fate of any 
menial who had presumed to return even an answer to any 
order or reproof issued by Sir Felix or his brother; but 
the upper servants of the house being of long standing, 
and holding supreme authority over those beneath them, 
such a thing was, as I said, unknown. 
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No wonder, then, that Mr. Bohun*s blood boiled up, hot . 
and impetuous, at the deliberate insult offered him by a •' 
person of whose determined disposition he had had long^ 
experience— one beneath whose mysterious and irresistible 
influence he knew that her two former employers had 
quailed. 

" But not I, neither shall Felix," was his inward reflec- 
tion, and it was with a view of interposing himself as a 
protection against the chance of such a thraldom that he 
now resolved to give up his cherished scheme of chambers 
at the Albany, and flrst turned his steps in that direction 
that he might at once decline them. 

In Bond Street, he encountered Mr. Blackstone. He 
was a good, easy, quiet man, so little like his daughter, 
that, fortunately, he did not remind Mr. Bohun of her, and 
perhaps to this fact he owed the cordiality of his reception. 
Mr. Bohun accosted him with all the more alacrity, since 
the meeting saved him a journey into the City. 

** I have been looking for you everywhere, my dear sir," 
began Mr. Blackstone; "at your Club, and at your lodg- 
ings, and was now hurrying up to try and find you and Sir 
Felix together, that we might expedite matters regarding 
that five thousand which Sir Felix wishes to sell out." 

" They are gone," said Mr. Bohun, quietly. 

** Gone ?" The genuine start of surprise with which the 
announcement was received, plainly showed how abrupt 
and imexi>ected had been this move. " Gone ! are you 
quite sure?"' 

*' Certain — ^for T saw them off. Is it possible you did 
not know it ? Were you not at the Crystal Palace yester- 
day ? Was it not all arranged tliere ?" 

Mr. Bohun threw out iJ^is suggestion accidentally; it 
was an impression he had, from the little he had been able^ 
to gather. 

" Mrs. Blackstone was there, and a very large party, but 
I never join such gaieties. I am not so young and lissome 
as my daughter," said the old man, with a smile — not one 
of the objectionable smiles, but one of a kind, benignant, 
half-sad character— the smiles you often see on old people's 
faces. " But you surprise me, and Euphemia ought to 
have told me, but she is so very thoughtless. Certainly 
Mrs. Blackstone never said a word on the subject, or I 
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should have recollected, and gone to the house the first 
thing this morning. Dear, dear ! now this is excessively 
provoking, for I wanted hoth your signature and that of 
Sir Felix to-day ; the owner of the house happens to he in 
town, and when all parties are on the spot " 

" What house?" asked Mr. Bohun. 

'* The house they have had this spring — the house they 
have just left ; don't you know?" 

" I know the house they have been inhabiting as resi- 
dents of a season." 

•* Yes ; well, that is the house ; its price is five thousand 
pounds, fixtures not included, which will run it up to a 
pretty penny : however, my daughter has set her heart on 
it, and when she does that, I know of old, to my cost, that 
money will not stop her, poor girl. But, as I said, people 
know their own affairs best — the price of it is this five 
thousand " 

" My dear sir," intemipted Mr. Bohun, at last, as the 
garrulous old man trotted by his side, ** I beg your pardon, 
but aie you aware that you are talking to me in an un- 
known tongue?" 

Mr. Blackstone looked up innocently. 

"That I have no idea what you mean? I know Sir 
Felix wanted five thousand pounds sold out of the funds ; 
he once broached the subject to me, and I understood it 
was to invest it to greater advantage, but, from what you 
say, I gather that " 

" That they want to bujr that house ; my daughter has 
set her mind on a house in town — a positive absurdity to 
my mind, only I never interfere in the affairs of married 
people — a positive absurdity for people who can give their 
twenty guineas a week for the season, and then shake off 
all responsibility and liability, and all that sort of thing ; 
but, as I said, I never interfere, unless officially." 

"I do not like this," said Mr. Bohun; "I do not like 
having a project thrust before me at the eleventh hour, 
and my signature demanded for the disposal of a sum of 
money, when I have had no time to consider whether it 
be a wise investment or no." 

•• But, my dear sir, do you really mean you have never 
been consulted on the question of the house ? " 

" Never— though I confess I have never had five minutes 
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private conversation with my brother since I came to town ! 
Did the wish for a bouse in town originate with him ? " 

" No, with Phemy—with my daughter," said Mr. Black- 
stone, candidly, and then a troubled look came over his 
faee. 

"I thought not with Sir Felix— his whole heart is 
wrapped up in Bohun Court. I cannot see why they want 
a house in town," mused Mr, Bohun. 

And now they stood before the entrance to the Albany, 
and the latter turned to wish his companion good morning, 
for this new piece of information had by no means tended 
to smooth his ruffled plumes, and he felt savage with even 
the inoffensive being by his side. But in doing so, the 
troubled expression of Mr. Blackstone*s face caught his 
eye, and he misinterpreted it. 

** Do not think," said he, ** that I am annoyed at what 
you have told me. I am only sorry they did not treat me 
more as one of themselves, and allow me to be taken into 
their counsels. However, as you say yourself, best not in- 
terfere in the affairs of married people." 

** True, very true, Mr. Bohun ; but it is not that that is 
vexing me. In the first place it is that I was not told of 
their intended departure. I am sure Mrs. Blackstone never 
told me, or I should not have let it escape my memory. 

And in the second place 1 don't know whether I ought 

to say it and of my Phemy, too ! " 

"We will take another turn," said Mr. Bohun, for he 
saw that the old man had something troubling his mind 
which would be told more easily if he were not face to face 
with his companion. And he judged rightly, for no sooner 
had they begun to pace the pavement, dian Mr. Blackstone 
continued, — 

"I have been very uneasy lately, Mr. Bohun, though I 
have kept it all to myself. I don't know why I had rather 
trust you with the cause than my own wife, except that Mrs. 
Blackstone is in the habit of looking upon a peculiar feel- 
ing of mine as a monomania. I will tell you what it is. 
All my life long I have had the greatest dread of placing 
such complete confidence in any of my dependents, that I 
thereby invest them with a power which in time becomes 
an influence. I remember, Mr. Bohun, when I was young, 
there was an old clerk in my father's counting-house — he 
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had risen from haviDg onde been a domestic servant — who 
held my father and all our family in such a state of thral- 
dom, that I always said to myself, from quite a boy, if ever 
I have servants of my own, they shall be young ones, and 
I will have unlimited sway over them ; and, strangely 
enough, just before my daughter's marriage, when I heai'd 
Mrs. Blackstone and my Phemy expatiate so warmly on 
tlie merits of this Mrs* Ponsford " 

"The vampire again!*' ejaculated Mr."T3ohun to him- 
self. 

'* And when," continued Mr. Blackstone, " they told me, 
as an additional reason for taking her, that she had been 
confidential servant in her last two families,, strangely 
enough my words in answer were those of caution to 
Phemy to preserve, under any circumstances, her own su- 
premacy ; and the expression I used was, No tyranny like 
the tyranny of a servant ! " 

The old man paused to take breath. Mr. Bohun was 
silent, and, after a moment's interval, the former continued. 

"Mr. Bohun, my daughter has not done this; I see it 
with regret and alarm. That woman is dangerous and in- 
triguing. I have learnt more of her than she thinks I 
know, and my opinion of her is bad, so much so, that I 
have actually taken upon myself to speak to my daughter 
on the subject, and all Uie satisfaction I have received is, 
Phemy's vehement assurance that Ponsford makes herself 
so extremely useful, that it would be utterly impossible to 
do without her. Now, to cut the matter short, my dear 
sir. the fact is this, it is the old story of my boyhood over 
again, and my daughter is as much under the uifluence ot 
that woman as ever my father was under that of our vil- 
lainous old clerk." 

•* I have no doubt of it ! " exclaimed Mr Bohun, warmly, 
more warmly than he would have spoken had he given 
himself time to consider, but he was almost thinking 
aloud. 

"Then you have seen it?" asked Mr. Blackstone, 
sharply. 

" Yes, I confess I have." 

" You relieve me! " said the old man, seeming to breathe 
more freely ; " if you are aware of it, a load is lifted oflf 
my mind, for I can place my child under your v. atchful 
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eye now, secure that you will- not pennit that woman to 
tyrannize over her." 

Mr. Bohun smiled in his heart. The idea of the fair 
Euphemia's allowing herself to be placed under his watch- 
ful eye, when the study of her life appeared to be, how she 
might best elude it! But to rob the anxious old father of 
this little bit of flattering unction would have been cruel, 
so he said nothing, and Mr. Blackstone continued, con« 
fidentially, 

"It is that woman, my dear sir, who has made my 
daughter want a house in town. I was against it, for my 
daughter is young, and gay, and good-looking enough, 
and Sir Felix is not in sufficiently robust health to go 
about with her, so that I hear of her flaunting here, there, 
and everywhere with that silly booby— I am sony to call 
him so openly by his right name— my nephew, Sydney 
Aylmer. I don't like it, and two months of it is quite 
as much gaiety as is good for her ; but no — I was over- 
ruled—yes, and overruled, I verily believe, by tliat woman, 
Ponsford!" 

'* But what object could she have in wishing to be more 
in town?" asked Mr. Bohun. 

"A lover, I strongly suspect — a lover in ambush, for 
whom she is feathering her nest — a fellow who owns some 
chambers here in the Albany — some relation, I believe." 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Bohun, an odd sort of feeling 
creeping over him; ** and what may his name be? do you 
know?" 

" That I don't know. Ponsford, I suppose. But not to 
weary you further on this subject, do you decline your 
sanction to this purchase?'* 

'* Certainly not, if it*s my brother's wish." 

" Oh ! he acquiesced, most decidedly. But are you pre- 
pared to sign the papers to-day ? " 

" 1 had rather communicate with Sir Felix first. I am 
going down to-morrow." 

•* To-morrow the owner will be gone," said Mr. Black- 
stone, look'mg blank ; " and I wanted to nail him, because 
1 have an idea that I might possibly get the fixtures thrown 
in, if I strike while the iron is hot.'' 

" I cannot well get away to-day," retunied Mr. Bohun ; 
" I have several little matters to settle in town." 
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" Then I had better go down with the papers myself, 
provoking as it is," said Mr. Blackstone ; " I shall then 
obtain the signature of Sir Felix, provided I come to terms 
with the owner of the house ; that will be a good two 
hours' work. I cannot be oflf before six o'clock. I shall' 
reach Bohun Court, when?*' 

" At nine." 

" And return the first thing to-morrow, in time for your 
signature, without interfeiing with your plans of going 
down yourself. Thank you, my dear sir. Then all is 
settled. I am much annoyed with my daughter, but her 
thoughtlessness is incorrigible, so I wish you a very good 
morning, with many apologies for such an unconscionable 
detention." 

Long before he had finished this sentence, Mr. Bohun 
was within the walls of the Albany. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It is not pleasant to have your lot cast amongst people 
who evidently consider you a nonentity, and who, more- 
over, take every opportunity of thrusting the fact upon 
your notice. In matters where really it did not concern 
him, Mr. Bohun treated this contempt with indifference, 
but in the present case it did happen to concern him, for 
the money in question could not be disposed of without 
his sanction and signature, and yet this had been coolly 
taken as a matter of course, and he had not even been 
consulted. 

It was true it was in his power to decline, but it was not 
in his nature to stoop to an act of such petty revenge. 
No ; like all the other small insults, he must " grin and 
bear it." He had had a long reign of exemption from the 
ordinary worries of the world. He supposed he must have 
his share, and bear them. 

But his greatest grievance was giving up the cheiished 
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hope of a home .of his own. That really did completely 
upset his equanimity. Nothing less urgent than the 
wretched state in which he saw his brother sinking, could 
have reconciled him to the self-sacrifice; but, singularly 
enough, every circumstance that had occurred of late, how- 
ever trivial, had tended to convince him that he was right; 
so, having put his hand to the plough, he would not now 
look back. 

On arriving at the door of the chambers for which he 
had been in treaty, he inquired for the person he had seen 
on former occasions. ' 

" He is out, su'," was the answer, " and not expected 
back again till the end of the week ; but if you are Mr. 
Bohun, sir, I was told to take your orders all the same as 
if he were here, sir." 

** I thank you," said Mr. Bohun ; " but my plans are so 
changed, that I shall be obliged to communicate in writing. 
To whom shall I address my letter?" 

" To Mr. Ponsford, if you please, sir, and ft will b« 
forwarded." 

Mr. Bohun turned away, and drew a long breath as he 
emerged out of the passage into the street. 

*• I thought as much ! " was his inward exclamation, as 
he hurried on ; ** a something told me I was on the brink 
of a disaster, which this actually would have been, and my 
escape is next to a miracle." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blackstone, on the hottest of August 
afternoons, was hurrying to and fro, and making all hi? 
preparations for his departure. He had to send a clerk to 
The Laurels to apprise his wife of the cause of his absence 
at dinner, for so regular was his appearance at the station 
J every evening with his little basket of fish in his hand, 

that had he failed to arrive, the very coachman would have 
[ been ready to fall off the box, unless a living representa- 

tive were sent to explain all about it. He had then to see 

. the owner of the house in Squai'e, and beat him 

' down about the fixtures. He had next to borrow, of 

^i another of his clerks, paraphernalia for the night; and 

^ lastly, he had to rush to the station, and reach it just in 

time to catch the train. 
*^ Mr. Blackstone had long retired from active business, 

1 but the old habit of going to the City, and keeping up old 
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friendships with the firm that still bore, his name, not to 
mention the weakness he had for choosing his own fish, 
still clung to him ; besides, for the Bohun family, he in- 
valuably transacted all business himself. 

" But," muttered he, as he curled himself into a comer 
of the railway carriage, " I am too old for it — too old to be 
hurried about from pillar to post like this, Phemy is more 
thoughtless than a child. I never will' do it again, even 
for her." 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone had naturally had a great 
anxiety to see their Phemy's home. As yet, it had been 
always a pleasure, a very great pleasure, in prospect, and 
in a fortnight's time they had promised to follow her to 
Bohim Court in proper style, with maid and man, &c., &c. 
It was, therefore, no small additional vexation to the old 
gentleman to have to show himself to his daughter's grand 
establishment for the first time in all the unbecoming dis- 
comfort of a flying visit, arriving at an inconvenient hour 
like a thief in the night, and instead of the carriage being 
sent to the station to meet him with all the honours, driv- 
ing up in a hired conveyance and having to announce him- 
self, ignominiously. 

Fortunately, old Burley saw the lamp flash on his face 
as he got out, and threw open the great doors with a wide 
welcome. And a wider, warmer welcome still, met him in 
the fine old dining-room where he found Sir Felix and his 
daughter sitting cozily in the twilight, for it was only just 
growing dark. 

But even this did not compensate, and as soon as Sir 
Felix was wheeled off to bed, he gave the fair Euphemia a 
scolding. 

" It was so inconsiderate of her," he said ; " so thought- 
less, so completely regardless of the comfort and conveni- 
ence of everybody ; besides which, it was a breach of the 
common respect which her parents had a right to expect, 
thus to leave London without the slightest intimation to 
any one of her family." 

Unfortunately, Euphemia was in no humour that evening 
to receive a good scolding with either grace or benefit to 
herself. She had been, as she thought, more than usually 
aggravated that day, and even the quiet of a coupe, and the 
luxurious reception at Bohun Com-t (where, in the space of 
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a few hours the house had been made to look as though 
only left the day before), had not sufficed to smooth down 
her ruffled plumes. Mr. Bohun's parting words, so totally 
unexpected, and the elation of spirits into which they had 
thrown Sir Felix, as well as her own inward doubts and 
fears as to what could have thus induced him to change all 
his plans, had put Lady Bohun into a thorough ill-humour. 
During the half-hour, too, when she was changing her 
dress for dinner, Ponsford had not thrown oil upon the 
waters. 

" What on earth could have made that man alter his 
mind so suddenly, Ponsford?" 

** I am sure, my lady, I have no idea, imless it was some- 
thing Sir Felix might have said when your ladyship left 
Mr. Bohun alone with him." 

" Oh no ! Ponsford, they could not have had time, I sent 
you down so immediately ; did you happen to say anything 
about our buying that house ? *' 

" Not a word, my lady, but " 

"But what?" 

" Mr. Bohun has so long had the rule over Sir Felix, my 
lady, that you cannot wonder at his not intending to resign 
it easily." 

** Not intending, indeed ! I think we shall soon decide 
that point ! and as for the rule, he has never had the rule 
since I came into the house, I flatter myself." 

" No, my lady," returned the gentle voice ; " but what a 
stniggle it has been for your ladyship, quite embittering 
the peace and tranquillity of your life." 

** So it has," cried Euphemia, tearing on her gloves in 
her own passionate way, "that man is the very plague 
of my existence ; but, Ponsford, we will foil him yet." 

** Yes, my lady" (very placidly). 

"And 111 have the house full a week sooner than I 
intended." 

" Yes, my lady." 

" And this is the moment, Ponsford, for getting rid of 
that dog. Send him down to the kennels before Mr. 
Bohun comes to-morrow, for I heard his horrid howl as 
we drove up the avenue." 

" I beg your pardon, my lady, but that is more than I 
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dare do. Mr. Butiey would not permit the order to be 
executed even if I gave it." 

" Very well," said Lady Bohuri, outwardly calm, ** then 
I will give it myself; " and as she went in to dinner, 
Burley received the order in silent submission, Sir Felix 
offering no opposition, as, faint and weary, he tottered 
into the room, leaning on her firm young arm. 

Thus it was, in something like a desperate mood, that 
Mr. Blackstone found the lady of Bohun Court ; desperate 
in her determination that from henceforth no soul but her- 
self should ever have " the rule " beneath that roof. That 
short and hurried conversation with Ponsford was the brand 
that had set light to the fire and spirit with which she 
replied to her father's reproof, and even he looked rather 
aghast when she boldly denied the right of Mr. Bohun to 
know the movements of herself and Sir Felix. 

" As for mamma, when T was with her at the Crystal 

Palace, I had not talked Sir Felix over 1 mean I had 

not gained his consent— ^— so, of course, I was not justified 
in saying anything about it, otherwise, naturally, mamma 
would have been the very first to know, and I should have 
made a point of telling her; but Mr. Bohun! my dear 
papa ! " (and here Euphemia put on a face of childish 
impertinence and petulance) " what business is it of his ? " 

♦' Business, my dear ? goodness ! business ? " Mr. 
Blackstone was quite shocked. "Do you mean that you 
are to take important steps in life, and never consult on€ 
pf the chief parties concerned ? " 

"Mr. Bohun chief party in any of my affairs?" asked 
the lady, with the air of an empress. 

** Inasmuch, my dear, as you certainly cannot buy this 
house, on which it seems you have set your heart, without 
his signature, and without his " 

" Send the papers to him," interrupted her highness. 
" and let him sign them." 

"And without his sanction?" added her father, coolly. 
Euphemia's eyes flashed. 

" Has he the power of refusing ? '* she asked. 

" Most assuredly he has, my dear." 

" Has he refused ? " she exclaimed. 

" No ; but, my dear, what is this tone that you adopt 
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whilst speaking of Mr. Bohun ? I don*t understand it ; I 
don't like it. What does it mean ? " 

** Papa, I don't choQse that man to interfere in—" 

" That man ? Euphemia, you surprise me." 

" I cannot bear his dodging us about wherever we move. 
There is no peace of one's life for him. I declare, as 
Ponsford says '* 

" Ha ! " interrupted her father, sharply, " that's it, is it? 
Ponsford — I am glad you named her. My dear, I want to 
have a few words with you on that subject. If Mrs. Pons- 
ford has had the impertinent audacity to try and set you 

against Mr. Bohun no, my dear, don't interrupt me, 

but when I have had my turn, then you shall speak — if, by 
8ome strange and inexplicable want of self-respect and 
dignity on your part, you have suflfered a woman in her 
position to venture to say a word to you against Mr. Bohun, 
I cannot express whether I feel most disgusted with her, 
or displeased with yourself; but this I do know, that the 
sooner Sir Felix sweeps her out of the house the better, 
and I should be one of the very first to m*ge and advise 
him to do so. I remember when I was a boy, there was a 
clerk in my father's office ** 

Euphemia had stood a good d«al, but this was an im-« 
possibility. 

" Papa, forgive me for reminding you that that story is 
not unknown to me, but it bears no analogy to Ponsford. 
Besides, we were talking of this purchase, and these law 
papers, and my thoughtlessness, for which, I do assure 
you, I am most truly sorry " 

"But, my dear Phemy, whilst oiice on the' subject of 
that most dangerous influence, which chills my very blood 
when I think of it " 

^ Dear papa, in this house no influence exists but mine, 
and I really believe it is because I have for once success- 
fully exerted it in defiance of all opposition, that you are 
now pleased to come all the way from London on purpose 
to scold me ! " . 

There was a winning way about her when she chose, and 
a deep artfulness in her caressing manner as she cauti- 
ously and playfully led her father away from the dangerous 
ground towards which. he had boldly advanced a step, that 
insensibly whiled him from his subject ; she bewildered bis 
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ideas— she made him forget Ponsford, and overlook her 
tone whilst speaking of Mr. Bohun ; and as these were 
points on which she felt herself undeniably weak, she ex- 
erted the full power of her coaxing abilities to bring the 
old man back to the plain fact of the purchase of the house, 
and immersed his thoughts in the matter-of-fact depths of 
£. s. d. 

Possibly in this she might not have succeeded had her 
father had more time to spare, but he had none. Every 
moment was precious, and in order to conclude the bargain 

he had made with regard to the house in Square, it 

was absolutely necessary he should be in town early the 
following day, certainly before the evening, but if practi- 
cable, by twelve o'clock. 

But this was not practicable, or else Euphemia so 
managed that she put it out of the old gentleman's 
power, for she insisted on driving him to the station 
herself (armed with all his papers, duly signed, and only 
wanting the signature of Mr. Bohun), and saw the train 
move slowly ofp as they arrived ! 

" Lost it by only a minute ! '* she cried, throwing down 
the reins. Mr. Blackstone was dreadfully annoyed. "Dear- 
est father, I really am very sorry. I am bom to be the plague 
of your life. What can we do?" 

" When is the next train?" 

« Not until two o'clock." 

••Time enough for the house affair, but I may miss 
Mr. Bohun ; he was coming down to-day—he will have 
started." 

** Then he must be stopped," exclaimed Euphemia, 
springing out of the carriage, ** you had better telegraph ; 
or stay, I will do it for you, papa, and then you need not 
have the trouble of getting out." 

She was gone in a moment, and when she returned, 
there was a smile of exceeding satisfaction on her counte- 
tance. 

" What have you said ?" asked her father. 

*• Just the words, * Wait until I come.' Was not that 
enough ?" 

" Quite right," said he ; and she drove him back through 
all the lovely Bohun woods, rich in their summer splen- 
dour, 
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Mr. Blackstone was enchanted with everything he saw. 
The estate was much larger than he had had any idea of, 
and the manner in which the park and gardens were kept 
excited his warmest approbation, for he was a good judge 
of such matters, and looked on every bit of turf or flower- 
border with the eye of a connoisseur, and as he looked, sad 
to say, even The Laurels fell ** full fathom five " in his esti- 
mation. 

" With all this, my dear child, what in the world can 
you want with a house in town ? *' was his natural exclama- 
tion. 

" Damp work here in the winter and autumn, papa." 

" I never found The Laurels damp," said he. 

** No, you stand so very high and dry. Bohun Court 
lies in a hollow, papa ; and besides, now that Sir Felix is 
80 ailing, it will be duller than ever, and I should be moped 
to death." 

And then an idea flitted through Mr. Blackstone^s mind 
— quite a new idea to him, but one which had already oc- 
curred to Mr. Bohun, as he sat in the window of his club, 
ruminating over his conversation with the old man after he 
had parted from him. 

It was, that very likely Sir Felix, feeling himself ill, and 
growing weaker every day, and seeing no prospect of Bohun 
Court descending to heirs in a direct line, had wished to 
purchase this house in town as a future and more con- 
genial home for Lady Bohun in the event 'of anything 
happening to himself. 

** The idea alters the case, alters my views upon it, and 
removes many of my objections," thought Mr. Blackstone, 
as he seemed only to be gazing around him, but was in- 
wardly pondering on his daughter's position. " It is, 
doubtless, the reason of the purchase, and a wise one, 
too, for what could a lone widow do with such an estate as 
this magnificent Bohun Court ? " 

And what, indeed, for the matter of that, could a lone 
widow do in such a house ? and over such an establish- 
ment ? and such a girl, too, as his " Phemy ? " No ; on 
second thoughts, that town-house plan was not so very 
unwise and extravagant, after all; and Mr. Blackstone 
inwardly resolved, should any opposition arise on the part 
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of Mr. Bohun, to impart to him this new imd luminous 
idea, secure that the effect would be immediate acqui* 
escence. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" A TELEGRAM for Mr. Bohun ! " 

Great excitement in the club, and the club servants run- 
ning in and out of the rooms, and up and down stairs, to 
find Mr. Bohun, who sits quietly in one of the deep win-' 
dows waiting for Mr. Blackstone, whom he expected in 
town by an early train. j 

Is there any one in the world who receives a telegram 
with perfect equanimity and indifference ? Is there a living 
soul, who, engaged in writing a letter, will calmly lay 
down a telegram, and not commence the perusal of it until 
he has finished his occupation ? No ; a telegram rarely 
fails to quicken the pulse of the recipient, and to excite 
the intense curiosity of all the bystanders, even though 
the former may have a Christmas dinner on the tapis, and 
guesses that the cabalistic signals will merely have formed 
the words, " The turkey is on its way." 

But the telegram in question both . startled and alarmed. 
Mr. Bohun ; so much so, that he felt half inclined to accept 
the offer of an officious friend, who in the irresistible 
ardour of inquisitiveness, had said, " Shall I open it for 
you?" 

" William Blackstone to Guy Bohun, Esq. 
** Wait until I come." 

Short and sweet. Provoking, disappointing, unsatisfactory. 
"Wait until I come!" And how long might that be? 
Was his journey to be postponed ? his plans a second time 
entirely upset ? every personal arrangement completely set 
aside, and he himself laconically commanded to " wait," 
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by one who ought rather to have cottsulted his convenience 
than have issued the order so very cavalierly? But Mr. 
Bohun saw another hand in this; telegram — it did not seem 
to hiin as if the spirit of poor, good, easy, unofifending 
Mr. Blackstone had moved itr— it was some one less guile- 
less, more designing. 

"And she stops my journey for this day, at all events," 
said he to himself; and he had nothing to do for it hut to 
wait, as he was bid, and postpone Bohun Court till the 
next morning. 

. People who sayr him read hig missive, lay it by, and 
calmly resume his seat, exclaimed,. " Now, isn't that like 
3ohun?— what aA imperturbable fellow it is!" But the 
iclose of that day witnessed him in a very different mood ; 
for, once agaii^ the club servants were running about, and 
once again a great excitement prevailed, for there was 9 
second telegraphic despatch for Mr. Bohun, and this time 
his agitiation, as he read it, was unmistakable. 

His hands trembled — the colour rushed up into his 
forehead — he started from his chair, and, seizing his hat, 
hurried out of the club. On the stone steps, as he ran 
out, another gentleman was running in. 

'* Mr. Bohun, my dear sir! how can I apologise to you ? 
But I assure you " 

" Mr. Blackstone, no apology is necess^, but I cannot 
be detained!" was the breathless answer. "Porter, call 
pie a cab— there— stop that one!" and Mr. Bohun sprang 
into the first Hansom. 

"But sir, dear sir!" cried the old lawyer, in pitiable 
distress, " the papers ! the papers ! " 

"No papers on earth shall stop me now," were the 
words that burst from Mr. Bohun's angry lips, and the 
next moment he was out of sight. Mr. Blackstone stood 
watching the retreating cab in mute bewilderment. A 
gentleman came up to him. 

" I hope," said he, " that nothing has happened to Sir 
Felix Bohun?" , 

Mr. Blackstone was in that state that he was glad that 
any humsm voice should address him. He was full of 
questions, and had nobody of whom to ask them, conse- 
quently, he hailed the courteous addi*ess eagerly. 
•" Nothing, nothing— not that I am aware of, and I left 

I 3 
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him three hours ago in his usual health ; but as for Mr. 
Bohun, what on eai*th has come to Mr. Bohun I am at a 
loss to imagine. Can you tell me, sir, what has agitated 
him to this degree?" 

'* He has had a telegraph." 

^' Ah, yes, I know ! but it could not be that, for I sent it 
myself, and there was nothing in it but four words on a 
little matter of business of very slight importance." 

'' Then he had a second telegraph." 

"A second? — ^bless my soul l" It was now Mr. Black- 
stone's trnn to tremble. "A second? — where? how? 
what? — ^how a second?" 

No one could afford him any further information. The 
affair had been so momentary that all he could elicit was, 
that Mr. fiohun had crushed the letter in his hand and 
rushed out of the club. 

** Then," said Mr. Blackstone, sitting down faintly in the 
porter's chair, *' Sir Felix has died suddenly." 

They brought a glass of water and loosened the old 
man's cravat, for he looked ready to drop, when suddenly 
the officious friend who had been so anxious to read Mr. 
Bohun's first telegram to him came flying down the stairs; 

** IVe found it I " he cried ; ** found it crumpled up under 
his chair ; now we shall know " 

*'No, no, no!" exclaimed Mr. Blackstone, extending 
his hand with sudden energy ; " it is a private communica- 
tion. Let me beg of you, sir, for honour's sake, to allow 
the contents to remain sacred." 

" But I've read it already," was the reply, " and I can't - 
make head or tail of it. Perhaps you, sir, knowing the 
members of the family, may be able to enlighten us." 

Mr. Blackstone was in a painful position. Extreme 
anxiety to learn what had happened, and a very nice sense 
of honour, were antagonistic feelings warring within him. 
The finder of the letter, however, had no conscientious 
scruples. He read out the message in blissful ignorance 
of such sentiments — 

"John Burley to Guy Bohun, Esq. — Please, sir, come 
directly. Foul play with Hector; question of shooting 
him !" 

A dead silence. Thus ran the telegraphic message, and 
neither could Mr. Blackstone make <* head or tail " of it. 
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Yet an expression of great relief came oyer his coun- 
tenance. 

** Thank heaven ! " he ejaculated, whilst drawing a deep 
breath, ** it can be nothing afifecting my daughter. I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. Lady Bohun is 
my daughter ; and I beg to take my leave.'* 

A dust-covered traveller, in the summer evening twilight, 
springs out of the railway train, and enters the first con- 
veyance that presents itself. No need to tell the driver 
where to go ; every one knows Mr. Bohun ; and in half an 
hour he is at the gates of Bohun Court. 

The evening b sultry — not a breath of air stirring — and 
he takes off his hat as he hurries up the avenue, for, even 
in his agony of haste, he thinks of his invalid brother, 
whom the unexpected wheels might startle, and, therefore, 
alighted at the lodge. He enters the hall, and his step 
rings as he crosses it, but before his own door is gained, 
the old butler meets him. 

" Oh, sir ! I humbly beg your pardon for sending for 
you, since it was only to grieve you, but " 

** No apology, Burley, you did perfectly right," interrupted 
Mr. Bohun ; '* but tell me, in one word — what about Hector? " 

The tone and the manner were totally unlike Mr. 
Bohun. It seemed really (as he had once himself re- 
marked) that since his brother's marriage an evil spirit 
had been stirred up within him, and evil passions roused 
which might otherwise never have foimd birth. The Mr. 
Bohun, who now faeed the shaking and trembling Burley, 
was a man on whose face sat a dark scowl, and in whose 
manner there was an imperious severity which completely 
metamorphosed him. 

*' What about Hector?" he repeated, before Burley had 
had time to answer. 

^ Oh, sir ! he was sent down to the kennels last night.'' 

** By whose orders ? ' ' 

"My lady's, sir; and he howled, and fretted, and furied 
all night, and kept everybody awake, sir, besides setting all 
the other dogs off, and we heard it all ; and this morning 
up comes William " 

"Fool, fool that I was!" muttered Mr. Bohun; **I 
should have done it myself ! Well ? " 
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** Up comes William, sir» and sajs nobody dares go near 
him, for that he raved and foamed like mad» and mj iadv 
she catches at the word, as it were, and oh ! sir — ^I can t 
hardly tell you — I know how you loved that 'ere dog, sir, 
and I made bold to tell my lady so— but " 

" Go on," said Mr. Bohun, setting his teeth, '*go on^— 
they talked of shooting him, and you telegraphed to me?" 

" Yes, sir ; oh, yes ! " 

Burley wrung his hands, and Mr. Bohun tamed pale. 

"They have not done it?" said he, in a slow, husky, 
concentrated sort of voice. 

*' I went down to the kennels, sir, and looked at him 
ka^ae lay rolling, and I says ' Hector!' and he looked up 
at me as bright-like, and sensibl e " 
. Mr. Bohun waved his hand,* whilst a contraction of pain 
crossed his face. " Go on," said he; " they have not done 
it?" 

: The old butler was silent ; his eyes fell before the gaze 
fastened on him by Mr. Bohun, and it was the latter who 
answered his own question. 

'* They have shot him," said he ; and Burley's continued 
silence betrayed the truth. 

Not a word more passed between them, for, instantly 
turning, Mr. Bohun crossed the hall again, entered the 
dining-room, which was vacant, and passing through it 
with rapid strides, had in another moment confronted his 
brother and I^dy Bohun, both seated at the open window, 
overlooking the lawn and park. 

*' Guy ! " cried Sir Felix, starting, as if he had seen a 
ghost ; but Lady Bohun never uttered a syllable. Appa* 
rently thrown off her guard, she stared up in his face with 
terrified eyes and parted lips. 

• It was on her, not on Sir Felix, that he bent that 
flashing look of scornful indignation, as, in a voice which 
qiiickehed even her pulse, he exclaimed, *' By whose orders 
has my dog been shot?" 

A pause— one of those guilty silences which speak 
volumes — but Mr. Bohun would not break it. He waited, 
now glancing from one to the other, but still waiting with 
a sort of savage determination, resolved neither to repeat 
his question nor to speak until it was answered, and he 
knew well with whom he had to. deaL She should see hia 
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Wrath in all its might, but his grief she should nevet 
guess ! At last her eyes turned coward, and directed them* 
selves towards her husband. 

Lady Bohun was frightened for once in her life, and 
looked to the poor infirm invalid by her side to defend her. 
It was Sir Felix who spoke. ... 

*' Ah ! my dear Guy, who has told you the sad news ? 
We meant to break it to you by degrees !'" 

A smile, very faint, but still a smile, as if to say, " Very 
well done," just curled Lady Bohun's lip* and she seemed 
to rally. 

" I demand,*' continued Mr. Bohun, '* by whose orders 
has my dog been shot?'* • - 

" My dear Guy," began Sir Felix, in a feeble, alarme4 
voice 

*^ Let me speak, dearest Sir Felix," interrupted his wife, 
laying her hand on his arm ; then, again raising her eyes 
to Mr. Bohun *s face, but this time dauntlessly, she said, 
•• By mine," with a slight bow, as though she would have 
added, had she dared, ** how do your worst l" 

** By yours?" Mr. Bohun met that presumptuous gaze 
very calmly. "By yours. Lady Bohun? and by what right 

did you presume yes," he repeated, as she started at 

the word, *' by what right did you presume j even in this 
house, to give such an order?" 

** By my right as mistress here, to order the death of 
any animal who was pronounced mad," retorted Lady Bohun^ 

** WJio pronounced him mad ?" was the next question. 

•* Every one," said she. 

•* Name one person," he persisted. 

** I can name two," she exclaimed, passionately, " the 

stable-helper, William, and and— -Ponsford, They 

both said the dog was mad."' . 

• "I do not believe it," said Mr. Bohim ; "and, Felix, I 
desire that the man who executed the order be immediately, 
dismissed — have I your permission to do so ? " 

"Upon my word!" cried Lady Bohun, springing up^ 
" am I to sit here, and be insulted in this manner. Sir 
Felix ? Do you allow such conduct as. this towards your 
wife?" 

"Dearest Euphemia!" began Sir Felix, querulously, 
f* be calm — Guy is right,, he is justified— he Ipipws. best 
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indeed — it is a very sad, unfortunate, hasty business, and 
has upset me completely! but I have no doubt Guy is 
right " 

" Eight to insult me, by daring to question my word ?" 

Mr. Bohun curled his lip. 

^* Felix, I shall dismiss William^ I believe he is the 
man who " 

" Who executed my order," cried Euphemia. 

** Exactly," replied Mr. Bohun. " I thought none other 
would have ventured to execute an order, which, had Lady 
Bohun trusted to her own judgment, I hope would never 
have been issued.** 

" The dog was mad ! *' persisted her ladyship, with the 
rage of a child ; and, bursting into a passion of tears, she 
rushed from the room. 

Sir Felix clasped his hands despairingly, and Mr. Bohun 
quietly seated himself in the vacated chair by his side. 

** Guy ! Guy I I would have given my right hand rather 
than this should have happened. It was not my fault — I 
knew nothing of it. I certainly heard poor Hector very 
violent all night, because the wind set this way, and, poor 
feUow, he felt strange down at the kennels no doubt, and 
fretted himself wild ; but, as to the order, it was William 
brought up the news that Hector was foaming at the 
moudi, and then Ponsford said he must be mad, and poor 
Euphemia was dreadfully alarmed; in fact, Guy, such a 
day as I have spent, I hope never to spend again! I only 
assure you, most solemnly, I had nothing to do with it! " 

'• Felix," said Mr. Bohun, •* that man William must fjo.'* 

" My dear Guy, I wish, oh ! I wish he could ! but Eu- 
phemia has raised him to be her own groom — she rides 
now — ^what can I do?" 

" Do you. then, like him ? " 

" I detest him — he drinks," whispered Sir Felix, looking 
cautiously towards the door. 

" He shaU go," said Mr. Bohun ; " give me your per- 
mission, and he shall.** 

" Will you take it upon yourself, Guy ?" 

**Most willingly. He shall not sleep another night 
beneath our stable roof. And now, my dear Felix, about 
business you know I must return to town *' 

** No, no— oh, no ! " cried Sir Felix, vehemently, yet still 
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in a whisper. "You must not leave me — you must not I 
You do not know all I go through — I want to tell you, but 
they give me no time. Oh 1 Guy, I beseech you not to 
desert me ! " 

Mr. Bohun was shocked at the look and manner of his 
brother whilst making this appeal : it was abject, imploring, 
and fearfully excited. 

" My dear Felix, only for a few hours, merely to sign 
those papers about the money you wish to sell out for the 
purchase of the house in Square." 

** The papers must come down here — all the lawyers iii 
London may come if they like, too, but go you must not. 

Guy ^Guy is any one near? Guy 1 have 

something on my mind — on my conscience ; I have done 
something I repent of; but I was worked upon — com- 
pulsion and intimidation have been at work. I have been 
induced to-commit an act which is an injury to you — the 
remembrance of it is killing me ; but, before I die, it shall 
be repaired — they will try hard not to give me time, but I 
will wafe« time— only don't leave me, Guy ! in mercy don't 
desert me ! " 

" I wiU not but " 

** No huts. I know you have much to bear — so have I ; 
but bear it for my sake. It may not be for long, only don't 
desert me ! try and bear it a little longer ; promise me — it 
may be selfish — but, for my sake, promise." 

** I do, then," said Mr. Bohun, bitterly ; " I promise — 
whatever betide." 

" Never to leave me ?" 

"Yes." 

"Till I die?" 

" Yes, Felix — ^I promise." 

" Swear it ! " 

" I swear." 

Lady Bohun sat sobbing in her room, sobbing with rage 
and vexation. By her side stood Ponsford, unmoved. " All 
your fault, Ponsford, for letting William come up to the 
house, gossipping ! If you had managed it all quietly, it 
woald have been over before Burley knew anything about 
it, and that odious man would never have come down just 
at this unfortunate moment I Sir Felix gave in to him in 
an instant, when Mr. Bohun said William should be dis- 
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missed, and now of course, he wHl go! and there they 
are now, closeted together, brewing all sorts of mischief, 
I dare say, and such an object as I am* how can Ijgo down? 
— all your fault, Ponsford ! " , 

- *' No, my lady," was the gentle answer, though her words 
were gall and wormwood ; " your fault, not mine. If your 
ladyship had kept your temper and stood your ground, 
you would have mastered Mr. Bohiln. As it is, whatever 
happens, you have no one to thank but yourself." 

Did Lady Bohun quietly bear this soft insolence ? did 
not the hoti impetuous blood boil up again? No; it was 
too late in the day for that ; Ponsford bad made good h^r 
Btand in Bohun Court, and lorded it over everybody with 
the comfortable assurance that whosoever else might be 
dismissed, there was no one who dared turn her out. 

As for Lady Bohun, Ponsford looked upon her with the 
inost supreme, though well-concealed, contempt, and ex* 
erted over her that marvellous influence which a strong 
mind invariably gains over a weak one; the influence, 
also, of perfect temper and gelf:<3ontrol over a violent dis« 
position. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A WEEK passed, and then Mrs. Bl&Qkstone arrived, accom- 
panied by Mrs. and Miss Washington, and Captain Ayl- 
mer. Mr. Blackstone was detained in ioyfm on business, 
and was not to join the party fdl; sdme days, if at all, much 
to Euphemia's relief; for, to tell the truth,' she was a little 
alarmed lest her keen-sighted father should discover that 
there was something amiss between herself and Mr. Bohun, 
and favour her with a second lecture. 

From the day of the scene about Hector's death, she and 
her brother-in-law had not exchanged a syllable. He 
avoided her society as much as possible, and she evaded 
every opportimity of speaking to him, and now the incon- 
venience of such a state of ^airs began to make itself 
ieit 
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Nothing would have been more bitterly annoying to Lady 
Bohun than for her dear friends, the Washingtons, to find 
out that there was the slightest drawback to her brilliant 
position — nothing would have been so provoking to her as 
to see that Mrs. Washington doubted her perfect felicity. 
Yet so well acquainted was Euphemia with that lady's 
powers of penetration, that she felt very sure no skeleton 
could be in the cupboard of any house in which she was 
staying without her dragging it triumphantly forth from 
its hiding-place. 

So this must be prevented — yes, at any cost — even that 
most humiliating of all, the " making it up '* with Mr. 
Bohim ; '* eating humble pie," to such a man as that ! 
Yet it must be done, dear as the price was, for Ponsford 
Baid so. 

" Mrs. Washington and Miss Maynard are both just the 
sort of people to talk,'' Ponsford had said, " if you and Mr. 
Bohun are not upon terms, my lady." 

" But I hate him, Ponsford." 
. " Yes, my lady ; but people* need not know that. There 
are plenty of ways of keeping him in awe of you, without 
giving others the. satisfaction of seeing that there is a 
coolness." 

A coolness ! oh, horrid word ! a coolness. What an 
imtneasurable depth of misery is contained, very often, in 
that small word when it creeps in, like a destroying worm, 
gnawing, gnawing, gnawing at the core, eating the hear( 
away, hollowing it out, and leaving the surface fair and 
smiling for the world to look upon. ! . And people go on for. 
years and years, acting their part on the face of society^ 
well, all smiles outside, all hoUow and bitter within — the 
old story of the apples of the desert over and. over again. 
A coolness between them ! 

So there assembled in the dra\Ving-room, that first day 
of the arrival of the guests, an apparently well-assorted 
party of twelve people : Sir Felix and Lady Bohun, Ad- 
miral and Miss Maynard, Mrs. Blackstone and Mrs. and 
Miss Washington, Mr. Bohun, Captain Aylmer, Mr. Mel- 
ville the clergyman, and two stray gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lady Bohun played her part for the first time. 
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would have thought Mr. Bohun had been the dearest friend 
she had in the world, and no one was astonished at her 
affectionate attention towards him except himself. People 
were accustomed to see Mr. Bohun made much of ; the 
Maynards and Mr. Melville had always thought more of 
him than of Sir Felix — (indeed, the latter, in Miss May- 
nard*s eyes, was a nonentity) — therefore, Lady Bohun's 
consideration attracted no attention in the quarters where 
he was known, but to the lynx-eyed vision of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, the lady's acting was not faultless — she rather over- 
played the part. 

** Fanny," said Mrs. Washington to her daughter, as she 
watched Euphemia flitting through the conservatory after 
dinner, cutting camellias, ** IVe found out something. 
Phemy's frightened out of her wits at that man. I never 
saw her so civil to anybody before ! " 

But it was Mr. Bohun who was the most astonished. 
Till now he had set down many of Lady Bohun's faults 
to a mean, petty jealousy, a love of tyranny, and the tem- 
pers of a spoilt child ; but in her present conduct he saw 
more than this — ^he saw deliberate deceit : he had begun 
by pitying, he had now learnt to despise. This feeling no 
doubt influenced his manner, for no sooner did the gentle- 
men come into the drawing-room after dinner tlian Mra. 
Washington signalled to Captain Aylmer to come and sit 
by her side that she might And out all she could. She 
wished to know what he thought of Mr. Bohun. 

*' I find he lives here entirely ; so of course, for poor 
dear Phemy s sake, I am anxious to know what sort of 
a person he is." 

'* What sort of person do you think ? " returned Captain 
Aylmer, with a diplomacy which would have done honour 
to a wiser head. 

** A much more haughty, overbearing sort of character 
than I at first imagined," said Mrs. Washington, confiden- 
tially ; " and I am sorry for it, because T look upon it as a 
sort of take-in. Phemy never anticipated it, I know, and 
it must be unpleasant for her to have the heu' presump- 
tive alway on the watch by her side." 

"Who says he w the heir presumptive?'* exclaimed 
Captain Aylmer, quickly. 
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"Hush! not so loud — of course he is. Sir Felix 
would never dream of passing over his brother, unless for 
a son." 

'* I don*t know. Phemy's a sharp one, you know, Mrs. 
Washington, and my idea is " 

*» That she will have the life-interest? " 

" Certainly, if not more." 

" You don't say so I " ejaculated Mrs. Washington, biting 
her lips. 

"No, I ffonV," retorted Captain Ay Imer ; "but it is my 
idea:' 

Mrs. Washington was not sure that his ideas were ever 
worth much, but this one was an annoying one. It 
would place Phemy on too proud an eminence a great 
deal. 

"And," said the old lady, forgetting that she was speak- 
ing her thoughts aloud, " her husband does not look as if 
he would last veiy long." 

" I don't think he will," replied her companion, quietly. 

"But if it ends as you liink," she continued, "per- 
haps Phemy does not mind keeping a skeleton in her 
cupboard. She certainly conceals it very well." 

And this was all Euphemia gained for spending an 
evening of torturing humiliation. It was fortunate she 
did not hear another whispered conversation going on over 
a game of ecarte, 

"Mr. Bohun, I don't like the looks of Sir Felix." 

" You may well say that, Miss Maynai'd. I dislike them 
myself very much indeed." 

"He looks very screwy." 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

"Nonsense, Mr. Bohun; seedy, then." 

" I beg your pardon ?" 

** Mr. Bohun, if you will not allow me to talk in my own 
language, I will not talk to you at all." 

"Ohl miserable man that I am. Then we must play 
our game in silence. Miss Maynard, do you permit me to 
propose?" 

" You deserve to be refused ; but tell me seriously what 
ails Sir Felix? Father and I have a great affection for 
him after our fashion, and speaking now for myself, I 
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honestly confess it grieves me to see him. What is the 
matter, and has he had advice ? " 

Mr. Bohun laid down his cards. *'He has had the 
advice of the first medical meti in London, but he still 
goes on failing^ Miss Maynard, my brother is seriously 
ill." 

" T can see it ; but what is it ? He looks so strange — 
so. nervous— so alarmed — as if spirits were whispering 
horrid things to him. How long has he been in this 
state?" 

" Some time, I fear, but I have only known of it lately.'* 

" What, did you not know till you went up to town?". 
- "No." 

**J did, Mr. Bohun; I heard it from many of my 
London friends, but thought if you had wished it spokea 
of, you would have told us yourself." 
; ** Miss Maynard, I was the only person not told," said 
Mr. Bohun, bitterly; and the moment the words had 
passed his lips, Miss Maynard laid down her cards, too. 

" I thought so," she exclaimed ; " I always told father 
so, and he used to say to me, * Don't be putting things 
into people's imaginations, Jem ; ' but I always said, depend 
upon it, the vampire has not got into tiiat house for 
nothing. I would stake my existence that Ponsford is 
at the bottom of all this. Do you agree with me, Mr. 
Bohun?" 

He shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. Miss 
Maynard continued — 

** Did I not ask you, months and months ago, if the 
vampire had begun her deadly work yet? Upon my word, 
I believe she has, though I have only been a few hours 
in the house to judge. But I find a great change. Bhe 
received me when I arrived, and conducted me to my 
room. Mrs. Dtmce always used to do that." 

" I believe Dance has resigned," said Mr. Bohun ; " but I 
ask no questions." 

"I am glad, however, to see Burley still in his accus- 
tomed place. It does one good to hear his sonorous tones 
singing out, * Dinner, Sir Felix ! * " 

At this moment liiere was a slight stir in the room. 
Till then Sir Felix had been in deep conversatioix with his. 
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old friend, Mr. Melville, her ladyship hovering continually 
round their chairs ; but now he started, and a change came 
over his countenance. A tall, slight figure, with noiseless 
step, had approached and whispered in his ear ; her dress, 
a sort of soft, steel-coloured, cloudy material, gave her a 
shadowy appearance, and, by general consent, there was 
a silence as she stood there, leaning over the invalid. 

Mr. Bohun rose hastily and crossed the room. " Do you 
wish to retire so early, Felix ? " said he. 
' *'Yes, yes— I — I think so," was the tremulous reply; 
** perhaps it is better for me. I may be more able to enjoy 
your society to-morrow if I leave you now." 

Mrs. Washington touched Miss Maynard*s arm. " That*8 
Ponsford," she whispered ; ** that's the woman I would not 
have in my house if she a^ked me on her knees." 

" Oh, I know her well ! " was the reply. 

"My dear friend," said Mr. MelviUe, as Sir Felix, on 
Ponsford's arm, prepared to leave the room, " I can come 
and have a little quiet chat with you when you are ready 
for me." 

Ponsford gave Lady Bohun a glance. 

** Mr. Melville," said Euphemia, hurriedly, " I am very 
Borry, but we had the most strict orders from our medical 
man that dear Sir Felix should not speak a syllable after 
retiring for the night. At ten he takes a composing 
draught. Forgive me for seeming so imfriendly, but, in- 
deed, I must be ver}' strict." 

" Mr. Bohun," said Miss Maynard, in a low voice, "just 
look at the smile on Ponsford's face ! For mercy's sake, 
beware of the vampire ! " 

The next morning things had settled more into their 
places. People began to look about and amuse them- 
selves. The new reign was putting out the feeble light of 
the old one ; and Euphemia, well tutored by an invisible 
agent in the art of hostess-hospitality, was indefatigable in 
her exertions to enlist every one of her guests in some 
species of amusement. 

Insensibly, she gave Sir Felix less of her company. In- 
sensibly, those nervous attentions, so watchful and so 
fidgety, which she had lavished on him in town, relaxed, 
and she resigned the guard she had so long held into 
other hands. Something appeared to have taken a weight 
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off her mind, and it seemed now her sole study to divert 
her guests and attract them away from the contemplation 
of affairs indoors, by a ceaseless round of gaieties out of 
doors. 

Over Sir Felix, too, there came a great change. Mr. 
Bohun had thought this a good opportunity for running 
up to town again, and had once more sounded the ground 
with his brother. It was on this occasion that he saw the 
change. Instead of the usual distressing opposition, the 
answer he had received was, **Do — do, Guy — but come 
back soon ; not that I want you to hurry for my sake, for 
I am happy now — quite, quite happy — only come back 
soon ! " 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

And Mr. Bohun went up to town, never having given his 
brother's remark more than the thought of a moment — 
treating it more as one of his usual exclamations, dreamy, 
mystical, and unconnected as they now often were. 

His departure acted like champagne on many of the 
visitors at Bohun Court. Euphemia led the revels now 
with a buoyancy hitherto unheard in those old walls, and 
fresh guests relieved each other every day. But in the 
library from morning to night, or out in his garden-chair, 
sat Sir Felix Bohun, one attendant only by his side, one 
ever unwearied, reading to him, waiting on him, walking 
by his side, gathering flowers for him, never leaving him-. 

" And if I were Phemy," cried Mrs. Washington, in th^ 
dull ear of Mamma Blackstone, "I would give up all this 
society rather than leave that poor old man so completely 
in the hands, and the power, and at the mercy of that Mrs. 
Ponsford ! " 

There are some people who can never be pleased. 
Phemy was a great deal too prosperous to please her 
friends. They all secretly predicted a fall; but Mrs. 
Blackstone had no such misgivings. She enjoyed seeing 
all the splendour around her. She thought Bohim Court 
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a little dull and sombre, and too stately in its magnificence 
(particularly after her own faultless Laurels, so fresh and so 
light, and always smelling so new) ; but still it was very 
satisfactor}^ to see Pbemy so well settled — she never used 
the term ** happy," it was always "well settled" — and she 
could not imagine what her dear friend, Mrs. Washington, 
saw to find fault with ; as for Ponsford, •* I am sure she 
suits my daughter to perfection." 

*' So she may ; but, my dear, anybody can see that she 
rules the whole house." 

"Very true," replied Mrs. Blackstone, who grew more 
deaf every day, and took this remark for a compliment; 
" so she does, just as if she had always been intended for 
a housekeeper ; but the fact is, the other is superannuated, 
and Ponsford just fills up the gap, so my daughter tells 
me." 

" I am glad it suits Phemy to think so," said Mrs. Wash- 
ington, with a sneer. 

"She really does," returned happy Mrs. Blackstone, 
oblivious of half the sentence; "if she had hunted the 
whole world over, she could not have found any one to 
suit her better." 

But Mrs. Washington was not the only individual who 
did not quite like the goings on at Bohun Court. 

" Jem," shouted the Admiral one day to his daughter, 
"who may that young spark be whom my lady calls 
Sydney ? " 

" Oh, father, that is a cousin ! " 

" Humph I If I were Sir Felix I should have my wits 
a little more about me, eh?" 

"I am disappointed in Lady Bohun, father," replied 
Miss Maynard, evasively ; " she has fallen off in eveiy way. 
As for Captain Aylmer, he is merely a tame puppy." 

"Waiting to step into the old man's shoes, eh?" 

Miss Maynard was generally acute enough herself, but 
this idea had not occurred to her, and she felt both dis- 
gusted and indignant. 

Her affection for Bohun Court and every one connected 
with it was great, so that, when once put on the alert, she 
determined to make her own observations. She felt 
aggrieved, personally offended, on Sir Felix*s account, and 
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it gave her actual pain to see the Bohun name so de- 
graded ; from that moment she could barely bring heraelf 
to be civil. One good thing was, Euphemia gave her 
female friends but little of her company. She devised all 
sorts of amusements for them, and she had three carriages 
of which they might take their choice ; but her own place 
was in her saddle from morning till night, and by her side, 
as a matter of course, was the only other equestrian of the 
party, Captain Aylmer. Behmd them rode William, the 
groom — not yet dismissed ! 

So Miss Maynard waited and watched, and saw that her 
father's old eyes had been unusually sharp-sighted, and 
moreover that in Mr. Bohim's absence, her ladyship boldly 
flirted with her cousin in presence of Sir Felix, which till 
now she had not ventured to do. 

People in a country neighbourhood are fond of finding 
a new topic of conversation. From high to low, the new 
subject was now Lady Bohun and her cousin. The gentry 
exclaimed loudly at all they gathered, and the villagers 
would come to their cottage doors, as the pair rode rapidly 
down the street, and cry with simple truth, ** Dear heart ! 
my lady is better matched with that 'ere young gentleman 
than poor old Sir Felix ! " 

** Poor old Sir Felix ! " Oh ! if he could but have heard 
it ! he who, two years before, was a gay, gallant man of a 
certain age, in admirable preservation, just going to be 
married for the third time ! 

But how did the report get about? Who was it who had 
whispered tales of ** an old love, too poor to marry ? " — 
that old, old story, which everybody seems able to claim 
and call their own— that episode which seems to form a 
part of so many and many a life I Nobody could tell who 
had first propagated the scandal, but certain it was that it 
was rife in the neighbourhood, and, as is sometimes the 
case, those most nearly concerned were the last to hear it. 
Yet, singularly enough, it was now Lady Bohun herself 
who first became aware of the remarks that were being 
made, and it was Ponsford who informed her of them, the 
morning that Mr. Bohun was expected home again. 

«* If they come to Mr. Bohun's ears, my lady," said the 
confidential servant, with the impertinence over which 
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Euphemia now found she had no control, "you will be 
sorry for it, for the two late Lady Bohuns were models of 
propriety." 

" And who dares to say a word against my conduct ? " 
cried Euphemia. 

" It is the talk of the village, my lady ; and I considered 
it my duty to name it." 

" Impertinent, insolent gossips ! " muttered her lady- 
ship. (She dared not say " insolent woman.") 

" So they may be," returned Ponsford, in her provok- 
ingly cool, indifferent way ; " but whether the gossipping 
be true or false, the effect is all the same, and I know veiy 
well, my lady, what Mr. Bohun can be. if he chooses. He 
will put up with a good deal, but not with anything of this 
kind. I say it for your ladyship's good, before he comes 

" My good ! What harm can he do me, I should like to 
know?" 

** A great deal," was the calm reply. 

Lady Bohun opened her eyes. Once or twice, lately, 
Ponsford had breathed mysterious hints, and Euphemia 
was unable to fathom them. 

** What kind of harm ?" she again asked. 

** Mr. Bohun s influence over Sir Felix is undiminished, 
my lady." 

"And what tlien?" 

Had not Lady Bohun uttered these words with an air of 
imperious defiance, Ponsford's reply might have been more 
guarded. The defiance was not intended as personal, but 
general ; but Ponsford took it as directed towards herself, 
and rebelled against it accordingly. v 

" Oh ! my lady," said she, with a lau^ most galling to 
the proud spirit of her mistress, " it is not in human 
nature that Sir Felix would like to hear that a successor 
is ready, and waiting for Bohun Court (unless it were his 
own brother), and it is very certain that if Mr. Bohun ever 
dreamt of such a thing, he would take very good care of 
his own interests, and take active measures without a 
moment's loss of time." 

" Other people can take care of their own interests, and. 
take active measures, too, as well as Mr. Bohun," exclaimed 
Euphemia, colouring crimson with rage and humiliation, 
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any man*9 temper ; however, I will keep mine, if I can, 
and do your bidding cleverly." 

Sir Felix always dined with his guests, but in the morn- 
ing he was never seen. Accordingly, Captain Aylmer pre- 
pared to announce his dire intentions as soon as the dessert 
was put on the table. 

*' I am sorry to say, Sir Felix, this is the last time I shall 
have the pleasure of sitting with you at dinner. I regret 
to say, my leave has expired." 

A glance at Euphemia, and a grunt from the Admiral 
to his daughter across the table. 

** I was not aware your visit was to close so abruptly," 
said Sir Felix, stiifly. 

" Why, no : but, you know, when one is under orders/*" 
(another glance,) " one must obey, even though it's a bore. 
But I have had a very pleasant time of it. Sir Felix, thank 
you, and I like Bohun Court hugely.*' 

"You do me honour," replied the Baronet, still more 
stiffly. 

" Yes, I do really, though I often tell Phemy I could 
suggest such an improvement ! " 

" I shall be glad to hear it," was the answer. 

** m tell you," said the captain, coolly ; " wlutewash 
it!" 

There was a faint scream at table, and it proceeded from 
Miss Maynard. 

" WTiitewash Bohun Court?" she cried; "you had better 
cut down the Bohun woods, too, then, whilst you are 
about it, and then the ancient mansion will stand out in as 
beautiful relief as any citizen's box in merry England 1 " 

" Well done, Jem ! " muttered the Admiral. 
. *'You are right. Miss Maynard," returned the young 
man, twirling his moustaches, and nothing daunted; 
*' there is a great deal too much timber about tlie house. 
It is that that makes you so rheumatic, Sir Felix." 

If anything had been wanting to make that young man 
more obnoxious than he already was to his host, it would 
have been these remarks. Sir Felix pushed his chair 
several inches back from the table, a sign he was unusually 
irritated; and Euphemia, her cheeks burning at her 
cousin's daring revenge for her dismissal, hastily gave the 
signal to rise, and retired from table. 
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•'Yes; I choose it. Mr. Bohun returns to-night— per- 
haps he has already arrived ; and I have no idea of these 
idle idiots telling him their impertinent tales about you 
and me. In the first place, it is false and malicious, and, 
in the next, any report of the kind might do me the most 
serious and irretrievable injury. I cannot be more ex- 
plicit. You must feel assured that my reasons are all- 
sufficient otherwise I should never be so apparently in- 
hospitable." 

" But, Pbemy, I have still ten days of my leave left; it 
will look so strange in the ^es of everybody my going in 
this hurry." 

EUphemia had expected opposition; her vanity would 
have been wounded had «he not met it ; but the manner 
in which he offered it was not flattering ; he made it appear 
as if his leaving Bohun Court were a personal inconveni- 
ence, besides "looking strange" in people's eyes — not 
breathing sighs of gri-ef at leaving her, which she had 
rather expected. So she took him up sharply. 

"What does it signify how it looks? What do I care ? 
I only intend that you should go. I am not going to have 
all my prospects injured because your leave happens to 
want ten days of its expiration. Not so, my good sir. I 
may dance with you five times running at a London ball 
and no one troubles their head, but it seems I am not to 
ride out by your side here, in the wilds of the Bohun 
woods, without rousing the virtuous indignation and shock- 
ing the immaculate propriety of the whole neighbourhood, 
so it shall just be put a stop to, and to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Sydney, off you go ; so make your arrangements and 
your apologies without loss of time." 

And away floated the airy figure to meet her guests just 
as they began to assemble for dinner. 

Captain Aylmer looked after her. 

"Injure her prospects— seriously and irretrievabiy— 
that's the game, is it? So! Lady Bohun ! You are not, 
then, so very sure of your ground as you have given people 
to think. A skeleton in even your cupboard ! But, luckily, 
you have let out the secret in very good time. I will not 
spoil your sport, fair cousin, though to leave your worthy 
husband's partridges on the eve of the slaughterous first 
of September will spoil mine, besides being enough to try 
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" Certainly she is," replied Mr. Bohun. 

" See, see ! '* continued Sir Felix ; " see, and be quick — 
is she gone ? " 

Mr. Bohun walked to the door with his usual bold, 
heavy step, and opened tfie door wide* He could see to 
the end of the passage, and there there was a swing door 
of red bake; k swung as he opened the library door in 
which they were sitting; Ponsford had been waitings — 
listening — in that passage, and Mr. Bohun*s blood boiled, 
but he said nothing to his brother— why rex him need- 
lessly? Why make* him feel still more than he certainly 
already felt, that he was the victim of that worst of aH 
species of tyranny, the tyranny of a servant? But she had 
evidently heard every word of' their discourse. 

"Is. she gone?" repeated the invalid, with an anxiQU»». 
inquiring gaze. 

" There is no one there," said Mr. Bohun. 

" Then now I will tell you t " cried Sir Felix, brighten- 
ing up, and clasping his brother's hands with vehemence^; 
" my dear, good, faithful Guy, I will tell you all — tell yon 
what no one in the wide world knows but Melville and 
"Wheeler" (this was his medical attendant). "You need 
not buy the Lodge; you shall have it. It is yours during 
my life by courtesy; it will be yours after my death by 
right. God bless you, Guy, for all you have been to me ! 
and God forgive me for ever having, in a moment of inti- 
midation— yes^ so help me heaven ! " he exclaimed wildly, 
" a moment of intimidaUony executed a deed to wrong and 
injure you most bitterly ! But thank God, thank God, for 
life and opportunity^ — I have lived to cancel* that wicked 
document ! Look here ! " and opening his dressing-gown, 
a garment of richest brocade, lined with quilted silk, be 
showed his brother a little slit frayed away in the lining, in 
which he had concealed what appeared to be half a sheet 
of paper. " Look here ! see what a hiding-place ! A co- 
dicU, Gny! Nothing injurious to my wife— no, she has 
her due! She will have the house in town, and seven 
thousand a year— ample, ample! and you, the baronet, 
will, of course, have all the rest. It is as it should be, 
thank God ! Oh ! how thankful and happy I am no words 
can say ! And, scrap as it is, it is properly signed, sealed, 
«^ttested; no fear, de^ Guy; all is right, and now I shall 
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die in peace. But do not you forget where to look/' he 
added, carefully reclosing the dreBsing-gown ; '* no one can 
suspect, because it is far down in the lining— don*t you 
forget — but I am so happy ! Oh, Guy, if tiWs were my 
last hour ! " 

*' Sir Felix/* said a voice of iey coldness, '* this agitation 
is most unwise, most injurious — you must immediately 
take your draught, and I feel sure Mr. Bohun will pardon 
niy begging you to try and sleep, since Mr. Wheeler's ex- 
press oniers were that you should be kept perfectly quiet." 

Could she have heard? Even Mr. Bohun, temperate 
and cahn as was his nature, now trembled vfith emotion. 
Gould she have heard ? could she have seen ? If so, ought 
he to leave the room ? ought so important a paper to be 
left in such a hiding-place, on such a risk ? 

No ! ten thousand times, no ! And Mr. Bohun took the 
glass, with the composing draught in it, deliberately out of 
Ponsford's hands, and administered it to his brother him- 
self. 

Did he look up as he did so ? No, he could not ; there 
his heart and courage failed him ; he could not meet the 
dreadful, fewful expression which he knew would be sitting 
like an evil spirit on the vampire's face ; but he gave the 
draught, and drawing a chair close to his brother's side, he 
placed his hand on his arm with the words, '* Now, do not 
speak another syllable. Everything is arranged as we 
could wish. Sleep!" 

Mr. Bohun sat by his brother. Ponsford took her work, 
ax^ seated herself in the window. She was evidently bent 
on standing her ground ; so was Mr. Bohim ; he left it to 
destiny to decide which would have to give way. 

*' If she leaves me alone with him, Uiat paper shall be 
secured ; if I am compelled to leave her here, all is lost. 
Now, Guy Bohun, your fate hangs on a chance ! " 

And half hour after half hour chimed on every clock 
within hearing, and still Sir Felix slept. 

That day Mr. and Mrs. Blaekstone, the last oi the 
guests, were to leave Bohun Com*t, and Euphemia was 
fully occupied in assisting their departure, and driving 
them to the station. She had not been in to see her hus- 
band since the morning, and was not expected home till 
late, having arranged to take luncheon at some neighbour- 
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ing house. Thus, had it not been for the irritating pre*- 
aence of Ponsford, Mr. Bohun would have had his brother 
entirely to himself 

" Is she a creature of air ? " thought he, as he heard the 
servants* dinner-bell ring, and she showed no signs of 
moving ; " will she sit there for ever ? " 

But now a loud ring at the hall door, and a visitor's 
steps resounded over the wide expanse of the entrance. 
Ponsford looked up mildly. 

**Her ladyship desired me to give a general order of 
not at home," said she, demurely : but, befwe Mr. Bohun 
had time to utter the reproof at her presumption which 
rose hastily to his lips, the door opened softly, and Mr. 
Wheeler, the doctor, came in. 

With a silent bow, he took the seat vacated by Mr. 
Bohun at the side of the sleeping man, and fixed his eyes 
on his face. 

'* Has he been long asleep ?" 

"Unusually long,'* said Mr. Bohun. 

** Two hours," said Ponsford. 

" Did he take his draught?*' 

" Mr. Bohun gave it to Sir Felix, sir " (in a slighUy-ag- 
grieved tone). 

"Ha!" 

Very gently, as doctors touch the pulse of a slumberer, 
Mr. Wheeler laid his hand on the now-attenuated wrist of 
Sir Felix. 

Mr. Bohun glanced inquiringly at him. 

"Irregular,** was the answer to the unspoken question; 
" very fitful, but Sir Felix has had a severe shock in the 
death of our good old friend, Mrs. Trant." 

"Possibly, then," said Mr. Bohun^ **^the composing 
draught has had greater effect in consequence of his ex- 
haustion, for he has been but feeble all to-day.*' 

"Very possibly,'* said Mr. Wheeler, and he continued 
sitting by his patient's side. 

There are few of us who do not know what it is to 
watch by the chair or the bed of a sleeper whose lamp of 
life is burning low. We sit still, and silent, and count the 
breathings, and watch the eyelids^ and wait ready to reply, 
under our breath, to the first half-coherent words of re- 
turning consciousness, and we go on waiting and waiting 
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611 the minutes stretch out into hours, and still—— how he 
sleeps on. 

So sat those three persons. The doctor, like all doctors, 
kept his own counsel well, but Mr. Bohun saw in his coun- 
tenance some unusual misgiving, and watched him nerv- 
ously. 

Ponsford also watched, but on her features were no- 
traces of nerves ; not a muscle of that alabaster visage 
knew what it was to quiver, tremble, or even to relax, but 
she watched the trio steadily. 

** I tell you what," said Mr. Wheeler, at last, as if trying 
to speak easily and cheerfully, and addressing himself to 
Ponsford ; ** it is growing late, and Sir Felix is a little worn 
out. I should get him into bed as soon as possible if I 
were you." 

" At the risk of awaking him ?" asked Mr Bohun. 

" This is not like natural sleep," was the reply, ** it is 
exhaustion : he will hardly wake — at all events, 1 will wait 
and seCi" 

" I will call Burley," said Mr. Bohun^ moving to ih« 
bell. 

** There is no necessity, sir," exclaimed Ponsford, hastily. 
" Sir Felix never requires Mr. Burley when he is in these 
sleeps. Mr. Wheeler will excuse me, but by merely draw* 
ing out his chair and lowering the back, it forms a bed on 
which he may perhaps rest till midnight. This is very 
firequently the case. I never disturb Sir Felix." 

Mr. Wheeler bowed grimly, and walked towards the door. 
Mr. Bohun stood and watched Ponsford — watched her with 
a curious thrill at his heart — watched her stealthy move- 
ments, her quiet touch, her graceful hands — watched her 
lower the sleeping form, raise the resistiess limbs, fold 
the drooping arms ; — watched her jealously, breathlessly, 
as if his fate hung upon a thread (and so it did I). 

And now all was done, and she turned towards him' 
with that meekly- defiant air so peculiarly her own. It said 
as plainly as words, ** For what are you waiting?" 

Mr. Bohun's course was taken in a moment, fox just then 
the hall bell resounded again, and he thought it was Lady 
Bohun returning. Should it prove so, his chance of se- 
curing that document was over, for it was difficult enough 

k3. 
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to elude the vigilance of Ponsfoid— to elude that of both 
was impossible. 

** Mr. Wheelei," said he, " may I trouble you to remain 
here whilst I go and speak to Lady Bohun ? I am ex- 
tremely uneasy about my brother ; there is something in 
his appearance very alarming, and I feel that Lady Bohim. 
should be prepared." 

** YoT* are quite rights" seplied Mr. Wheeler, and he re- 
sumed his place. 

But the ring at the bell was not her ladyship. It was 
Mr. Melville, calling to inquire after his old friend, the very 
person Mr. Bohun most wished to see. 

This was no moment for form and ceremony, there was 
no time lor courteous greetings ; he must dash into his 
subject at once. 

*' Mr. Melville, one word befoue you enter his room ; are 
you aware— but of course you are— -of the existence of that 
small codicil of my brother's?" 

Mr. Bohun*s voice shook — his whole manner was unlike 
himself— agitated and unsteady. 

" Of coiu'se, my dear friend, surely I am ; what of it?" 

" Are you aware of its singular hiding-place ?" 

" Yes, and have remonstrated repeatedly, only Sir Felix 
assures me, he changes ijt every day." 

"But he has this evening exhorted me to remember 
where it now is, as though he meant this to be its final 
place of concealment. It is now in the lining of his dress- 
ing-gown.'* 

** Then we must take possession of it at once." 

" That woman's presence, my dear friend, has prevented 
and interrupted me this whole day." 

** But 14; shall not prevent me,'* exclaimed the old clergy- 
man ; ** come and let us see to it at once." 

These few sentences took but few minutes to utter, but 
before Mr. Bohun and his guest could reach the library, 
Ponsford emerged from it in great haste. 

H^r face was deadly pale. 

** Is her ladyship here?" she asked, hurriedly. 

"No; what is the matter?" was the equally-hurried re- 
joinder. 

" Sir Felix has roused up, but he has fainted, sir ; we 
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want some brandy, it is on the sideboard in the diningw 
room« Would you go to him, if you please, Mr. Bohun, 
whilst I get the brandy?" 

But Mr. Bohun, close to the dining-room door, rushed 
in there and left Ponsford standing in the haU. He then 
returned and entered the library with Mr. Melville. By 
this time Sir Felix was in his bed. Mr. Wheeler had taken 
him up in his arms andiifted him in like a child. Ponsford 
stood quite in the background^ still white as a sheets and 
gazing on the recumbent, fainting figure of her master, 
with someUiing very like terror in hev eyes. At this 
moment Lady Bohun herself entesed, and looking wildly 
round, paused at the doov, her trembling lips seemingly 
afraid of asking what had happened, or what was going 
en. 

It was Mr. Wheeler who spoke. " He is all right, now, 
Lady Bohun. Do not alarm yourself. Sir Felix is coming 
round nicely, and will be quite himself in a few minutes. 
By the time your ladyship has^ taken off your bminet, he 
will be ready to speak tor you." 

Euphemia turned away,, and leant againsi the door with 
her bands over her eyes. 

** Take Lady Bohun^ out el the room," whispered he to 
Ponsford ; *' I will take care of Sir Felis^ but she must 
not see him in this state." 

*' Is he going?" whispercfd Mr. Bohun hoarsely. 

** No ; the appearance is worse than the reality ; his 
pulse is returning, stronger and stronger; he will rally, 
only it is distressing to witness, and no one can be of any 
use ; in fact, I think I had better remain, and both you 
and Mr. Melville trust him to me alone. When the fit is 
over, I will let you know. The butler may come, but not 
— - not that woman, if you please." 

**Does Wheeler know Yfheve that paper is?" asked Mr. 
Melville, as he and Mr. Bohun left the room together, 

*' I think not," was the answer; '* I wished to have told 
him, but could find no opportunity." 

^ Then we are lost!" exclaimed Mr. Melville. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

And ao it wses. The opportunity had gone by. 

That evening, Mr. Melville and Mr. Wheeler both dined 
at Bohun Court It was the first time for many and many 
a week that so small, so silent, and so stiff a party had sat 
round that once festive table. Had not those two friends 
been constrained by circumstances to accept the message 
of invitation sent down by Lady Bohun, she and Mr. 
Bohun would have enjoyed a tSte-d-tite, As it was, when 
the bell rung for dinner, they were told her ladyship was 
already in the dining-room, and when they joined her, 
there was a sort of awe over the whole party which rendered 
conversation impossible. 

Mr. Bohun glanced once only at her face. It was with^ 
out a tinge of her usual bright colour, and her long black 
eyelashes lay like a shadow on her cheek. She never once 
looked up, and as, after dinner, she noiselessly slid out of 
the room, he could hardly help asking himself, ** Does she 
feel, or is this all assumed ? " 

All that night Sir Felix lay in a sort of stupor. The 
next morning he rallied completely, and his first question 
was for his brother. • 

"Where is Mr. Bohun? I wish to speak to him— 
and alone; call him." 

It was Ponsford who received the order, but Burley who 
executed it, for, in spite of the anxiety with which Sir 
Felix uttered the words, she heard theni^^ unmoved, and 
displayed no intention of either obeying or leaving the 
room, until, on Mr. Bohun's arrival, Sir Felix repeated his ^ 
desire to be alone. Then, indeed, she went, her step more t 
hasty than usual, and, to the dying man, even this slight 
circumstance and its cause was very apparent — he under" 
stood her now so well. 

•• She leaves me, Guy, because I order her to do so. I 
am too far gone now to care for the power which she once 
exercised over me ; but she only leaves me that she may 
bring Lady Bohun, knowing that to turn her out of the 
room would be impossible; but, till she comes, I can 
speak to you. It is of that paper ^you know well, I 
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want you to know, that last night, about dinner time, just 
as you left me, and she thought me sleeping, I felt Imr 
hand creeping cautiously to my hiding-place, searching for 
it, Guy — as surely as 1 live, searching for it ! The agony 
of the thought was so great, that, in my terror to secure it 
from her, I started up, and the exertion overcame me— I 
fainted.*' 

" And the paper, Felix ? " 

"Is safe, for, fortunately, she was alarmed; when I 
roused up, it was still safe, thank Heaven, and since then 
she has had no opportunity to torment me further, for 
Wheeler has never left me; but now, Guy, till my last 
breath is drawn, I want you to watch her — to watch those 
insidious movements, those stealthy bands, those marvel- 
lous eyes which, though so seldom raised, see everything. 
Watch her, lest she discorer my new hiding-place." 

•* Then, Felix, you have concealed it elsewhere?" 

"Yes — yes! in the dead of the night I felt a sudden 
strength." 

" But this is unwise, my dear brother. Tell me where 
it is, and let me give it either to Wheeler or Mr. Melville." 

" Good — good — so I will ! and I only wish the idea had 
occurred to me before ; however, it is not too^ late ; here> 
take these keys, Guy." 

Sir Felix turned in his bed, and from between the mat- 
trasses drew out a bunch of three keys. He was in the 
act of offering them to Mr. Bohun, when Euphemia stood 
suddenly at his side, and he fell back on his pillow. 

*' What keys are those ? " said she, in a voice of calm, 
icy, displeasure. 

" Keys," replied Mr. Bohun, without a moment's hesita^ 
tion, and taking them out of his brother's hand with a 
grasp of iron, "keys which my brother entrusts to my 
care. Is it not so, Felix?" 

Sir Felix made a gesture in the affirmative ; but he was 
mute— trembling from head to foot. Behind Lady Bohun 
stood Ponsford. 

" My lady," said she, " these interviews are killing Sir 
Felix. You really should exert your authority, otherwise I 
shall be answerable to Mr. Wheeler for the consequences." 

It was not a moment to create a disturbance ; it was not 
a scene in which to »tand on one^s dignity ; otherwise, Mr; 
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Bohun felt strongSy tempted at that crisis to utter one of 
his crushing remarks, and silence the insolent menial on 
the spot, hut a glance at bis hvother deterred him. The 
pallid hue^ succeeded by a livid look about his moath» bore 
%uite an appearance of approaching death, and for words 
of anger and bitterness to he exchanged in the presence of 
one whose ears would soon be deaf to all mortal sounds, 
seemed to Mr. Bohun so fearfully irreverent, that he closed 
his lips firmly, determined no repsoof should escape them. 

From that time Sir Felix slept, if sleep it could be 
called. Ib an arm-chair by his side sat his brother, watch* 
ing every breath ; on » sofs^ at the end of the room, Lady 
Bokun^ sleeping soundly the whole night ; in the adjf>ining 
room, at a table, reading steadily, and apparently immov- 
ably, Mrs. Fonsford. Mr. Bohun watched hev from his 
dai'k comer, and could discern not the slightest trace of 
fatigue or drowsiness on her countenance, although, to his 
certain knowledge, she had sat up with the invalid for the 
last five nights, nor had he missed her at her post by 
day. 

*<The woman must bear a charmed life,'* thought he, 
and a» he thought, a feeling of sleep irresistibly stole over 
him ; heavier and heavier grew his eyelids— heawer and 
heavier his head. 

He was aroused by the voice of the doctov. 

" Mr. Bohun, you mustv go to your isoom,. and take some 

rest. You will be completely knocked up, I have sent off 

' both Lady Bohun and her maid, and wiU take your place.'* 

Mr. Bohun started up. 

"You do not mean," he exclaimed, ** that yon found me 
asleep? And I was so determined to keep awake ! " 

** You were sounds for I came in an hour ago, and did 
not rouse you. A& £ot Sir Felix, his sleep actually seems 
more natural, and his pulse has rallied— he is awaking." 

Th^ gray light of very early morning streamed through 
the shutters on the ghastly face of the sleeper, who was now 
beginning to move uneasily, muttering incoherently,, and 
the doctor raised him up. 

" The papev — the paper ! *' he gasped. 

Mr. Bohun holdup the keys. 

•* No, no, no!" cried Sir Felix, vehemently, " they have 
pothing to do with it! Theif only belong to- the proof 
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boxes, fuU of bonds and deeds. No,, bov bo<!— but the 
paper — the paper, Guy — I hid it1 where ^d I hide it? — 
oh I Heaven help me, for I have forgotten ! where did I 
hide it ? Did I not tell you ? did I not tell Wheeler ? No ? 
I never toid Ponsford, that I swear! Oh! G»uy, Guy, 
where did I hide that paper ! ** 

An agony, dreadful to witness, w;as convulsing: every 
feature. 

**Be calm,'* said Mr. Bohun, "it cannot be fiur off; I 
shall find it, depend upon it; be calm,, and semembef 
only that I know of its existenee, aad shall find it.*' 

"What a pity," whispered the doctor to Mr Bohun, 
" that you did not possess yourself of it ! It was of toe 
great importance to be thus hazarded." 

So thought Mr. Bohun, but, in the present state of his 
brotlier, it was impossible to say so. Sir Felix raved and 
tore at everything within his reach, shook his books to see 
if he had put it between the leaves,, and insisted on every 
article in the room being moved, " before,*' as he hoarsely 
whispered, " that woman comes back to hunt and find it» 
for find it she surely will ! " 

In vain Mr. Bohun assm'ed him that he should not be 
left — that every comer of the apartment and every, atom of 
the furniture should be searched till the missing paper 
were found ; in vain Mr. Wheeler implored him to be cahn, 
and to give himself time to think where he had concealed 
it ; Sir Felix was now beyond control ; it was the fearful 
wrestle of life with death, and death seemed eveiy instant 
about to gain the mastery, till all of a sudden Sir Felix 
sank back exhausted, one word only escaping in a hissing 
sound between his clenched teeth, the word " Search," and 
again and again, at intervals, this- word wa& breathed, till 
the voice grew lower and lower. 

" He sleeps again," said Mr. Wheeler, fixing his keen and 
experienced eye upon him ; " he sleeps the sleep of un- 
consciousness. Now, Mr. Bohun, that paper must be 
found. You have never left the room since Sir Felix told 
you he had concealed it I" 

" My brother told me that you had never left him since, 
and I believe I succeeded you so immediately that I do not 
think he was alone more llian five minutes." 

" How do you mean idose ? alone mih whom? " 
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" He was never alone with any one, for, now I remember, 
Bnrley sat np last night. He certainly came to call me 
just as you went away this morning, but that could hardly 
be called leaving him, for I met him at the door.*' 

" Burley, of course, is not 1 mean is one in whom 

you have entire confidence?" 

** As much as in my own soul ! ** said Mr. Bohun, em- 
phatically. 

" Then can you at all account for the singular disappear- 
ance of this paper ? " 

" Certainly. My brother, with the eccentricity that has 
marked his habits of late, hid it : and, weakened in mind 
by his state of health, has simply forgotten where. But 
we shall find it." 

Mr. Wheeler looked uneasy. 

" I do not like it," said he ; "I feel very uncomfortable 
about it. I know a great deal more as to its contents than 

{ou do, my dear sir, and I feel extremely uncomfortable. 
Jntil that paper is found, no one should be permitted to 
leave the house. I beseech you to see that this order is 
given." 

Mr. Bohun smiled, but walked to the bell nevertheless. 

" I will tell Burley, since you wish it so much,*' he ob- 
served ; " but really I think it is rather an unnecessary 
precaution. No one feels inclined to go out at this mo- 
ment, depend upon it.** 

" Except " said Mr. Wheeler, pointing to the window 

as a shadow passed ; *' except that person, to whom meat 
and drink, and sleep, seem superfluities. Nqw where has 
that woman been ? " 

•*Not far,** returned Mr. Bohim, advancing to the 
window, and watching Ponsford as she paced backwards 
and forwai'ds: '*not far, for she has no bonnet on, you 
see/' 

** Humph," said Mr. Wheeler; and at this moment Burley 
entered. 

•* Burley,** said Mr. Bohun, "it is my wish, for reasons 
which you will know hereafter, that no one should quit the 
house this morning without my knowledge. Can you see 
to this?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Has any one been out already?** 
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** No one beyond the lawii, sir. It is hardly seven o'clock 
now." 

'* I saw Ponsford pass the window just now." 

"Did you, sir?" Burley seemed surprised. "She 
must have got out of one of the windows then, for she 
never went through the hall. I shall inquire about that, 
sir." 

" You need not," said Mr. Bohun ; " for she is without 
her bonnet, and perhaps wants a breath of fresh air ; so say 
nothing about it, only remember what I said." 

Burley turned to go. In passing the bed on which Sir 
Felix lay, he uttered a loud exclamation and staggered 
back. In an instant, both the doctor and Mr. Bohun 
rushed forward, and hastily drew back the curtain. The 
bright rays of the morning sun now streamed fully in, 
but they only lighted up the pallid face of death, for the 
living spirit had passed from its earthly tenement, and the 
troubled heart of Sir Felix Bohun beat no more. 

And then came those dreadful words, customary, but 
how chilling and mysterious ! those words which sum up 
everytlaing — few and forcible— the words, " He is gone." 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

Silence throughout Bohun Court; voices all hushed* 
and footsteps treading as noiselessly as possible, every- 
thing telling of death within the house. 

Yet the stately rooms were far from empty. Sir Felix 
had only lain dead two days, yet the gravel in front of the 
hall door was cut up by wheels, and almost every room 
was full. Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone had arrived. Messrs. 
Bland and Frumpton had arrived. Messrs. Deedes and 
Grim had arrived. It was in the hands of these latter 
gentlemen that the last will and testament of Sir Felix 
was supposed to be, but Messrs. Bland and Frumpton 
had attended to deliver up some boxes bearing the late 
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baionet^s name, which he had not withdrawn from their 
care, and having received from Mr. Blackstone an invita- 
tion to remain and hear the will read, their anxiety made 
their acceptation a very ready one. 

Yes, every one was anxious now. Anxiety was the pre- 
dominant feeling in the house, and it sat on every face, 
save that of the newly-made widow. Her conduct and 
countenance were equally extraordinary. In the first 
place, she announced her intention of being present 
whilst the will was read; in the next, there was an un- 
moved, tearless composure about her which surprised 
every soul around her, even her own mother. 

** But," as Mrs. Blackstone whispered to- Mr. Deedes, 
'* my daughter has such wonderful self-control. She 
never gives way." 

" A mo&t laudable character," was the old lawyer's reply, 
and Mrs. Blackstone, thinking he said " a most horrible 
character," turned crimson, and was on the verge of ask- 
ing an explanation, when her husband set her right, and 
begged her to go and support Phemy, who had just en- 
tered the room — not ak)ne— but followed by Fonsford with 
a smelling-bottle and a reticule. 

Lady Bohim took her seat calmly — she did not look as if 
she required any support ; and no sooner had she settled 
herself in her chair, than Messrs. Deedes and Grim opened 
their papers. 

It was a curious sight to see the group round the table 
at that moment, a group consisting of persons all likely to 
be most deeply interested in the document about to be 
read. Lady Bohun sat at the head ; on one side of her, 
her father, on the other, Mr. Deedes. Then came Messrs. 
Orim, Bland, and Frumpton; then Mrs. Blackstone be- 
tween Messrs. MehrUle and Wheeler; and lastly, at the end 
of the table, Sir Guy Bohnn. 

Behind him stood several of the old servants, present by 
the express wish of Lady Bohun. As she seated herself, 
she had looked round with perfect self-possession, though 
every vestige of colour had left her face; even her lips 
were white, but her voice clear and firm, as she exclaimed: 
" I am glad to see all present to whom the contents of 
this will are of consequence. No one can suppose that I 
am ignorant of the manner in which my husband has dis- 
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posed of his property, but still it is satisfactory to me to be 
surrounded by many who will bear me witness that every 
line of this document was his own free act.*' 

The only person who ventured to look unfeigned sur- 
prise at this speech was Sir Guy Bohun. To him, it 
sounded strangely like " Qui a'exctue, i'acctue" but he said 
nothing. He sat still and listened, and then came the 
astounding revelations. 

'* To his beloved brother Guy, a legacy of ten thousand 
pounds " 

*' To his faithful and devoted servant, Mira Fonsford, a 
legacy of two thousand poimds." 

Eveirybody absolutely started, save the object herself, and 
her attitude was that of a marble statue. 

Then came numerous minor bequests, and, lastly, the 
summing up. 

'* To his beloved wife, everything he possessed on earth 
— money, house, and lands, — not only for her life, but her s, 
entirely, absolutely, and for ever ! " 

A dead pause. The muscles round the comers of Eu- 
phemia's mouth trembled, quivered, and defied control. The 
pause became pos-itlvely painfuU and it was Mr. Deedes who 
broke it, by saying in a hurried way, **-! think that is alk" 

Then anotlier pause, and Mr. Blackstone — her own 
iiftther— spoke up. 

'' Gentlemen,'' said he, his voice full of emotion and 
agitation, ** I confess this arrangement — this will — has 
taken me quite by surprise. I am so overcome by it, that 
1 do not know how to express myself, particularly feeHng 
most deeply and acutely as I do, and as every one must 
feel, that we all sit in the presence of one who has an un>- 
questionable right to eonsider himself most bitterly 
aggrieved, and and " 

The old man could get no further, but suddenly burst 
i«>to tears. A movement and a murmur went round the 
table. Euphemia alone sat perfectly calm and collected, 
for she had now recovered herself; but Fonsford was 
bending over her with the smelling-bottle. 

Before any one could reply to this address, three of the 
persons present had risen from their chairs— Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Melville, and Sir Guy Bohun, but it was^ the former 
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who got in the &8t word, and he addressed himself to Mr. 
Blackstone. 

"Your emotion, sir, and your words, both do you 
honour, and your feelings are, I suspect, shared by almost 
all here present ; still I have sometlung to say which, with 
all due deference to Lady Bohun, and respect to her 
feelings, will, I trust, relieve you of much of the distress 
which your sense of right and wrong has entailed on yon. 
I beg to state that there exists '* — ^and here his words were 
slow and emphatic, and his eyes turned towards Lady 
Bohun — " there exists a codicil to this will ! " 

'* Not to our knowledge ! ** burst in Mr. Deedes, with a 
flush like a dash of crimson blood upon his forehead. 

** To my certain knowledge ! ** continued Bir. Wheeler, in 
the same measured tone; "and a codicil of much more 
recent date than that wilL" 

" After-thoughts — unsigned — informal — all waste 
paper ! " panted Deedes and Grim, in turn. 

"After-thoughts— fetftt^r thoughts— legally witnessed!" 
retorted Mr. Wheeler angrily ; '* signed, sealed, witnessed ! 
call it what you please. But there exists that codicil, a 
just and proper codicil, and one which will, in one moment, 

throw over that most nefa " 

"Wlieeler, Wheeler!" exclaimed Sir Guy, seizing him 
by the arm, " be silent, I implore yon — let me speak 
now." 

" I am glad of it! " cried Mr. Blackstone, drying his 
still-streaming eyes. " Yes, Phemy, I am yery glad of it, 
dear child ; for, as that good gentleman says, this does 
seem even to me, your own doating old father, a most 

nefarious " 

"Papa!" exclaimed Lady Bohun, imperiously and im- 
peratively, " I must entreat you to command any expression 
of your sentiments for the present. Mr. Wlieeler says 
there is a codicil of later date than this will — who else says 
so ? " and she looked haughtily round the table. 
" I say so. I witnessed it," said Mr. Melville. 
"And you?" continued Lady Bohun, her eyes resting 
on Sir Guy. 

" I am aware of its existence," he replied, in tones as 
frigid as ice. 
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*' Then," said she, lowering her large white eyelids with 
the most cutting scornfulness, ** produce it ! " 

Sir Guy cleared his voice. " I am sorry," said he, ** to 
be placed in so painful and perplexing a position, and I 
must beg my friend, Mr. MelvUle, to enter into a full 
explanation of all the circumstances of this most extra- 
ordinary case, for he really knows more about it than I do, 
since I believe the document in question was executed 
during my absence from Bohun Court." 

*' Produce it ! " repeated Lady Bohun. 

" We shall hope to do so," said Mr. Melville, taking up 
the subject now himself, and irritated by her manner ; and 
forthwith he detailed minutely every circumstance con- 
nected with the execution of the codicil. 

** It was a spontaneous resolution, to which, it appears, my 
late good friend, Sir Felix, had come, after mature thought 
and deliberation " 

" Not very mature," interrupted Mr. Deedes, ** since our 
will only dates three months back." 

Mr. Melville proceeded without heeding the imperti- 
nence of the remark. 

" I had observed repeatedly that something was on his 
mind, but did not presume to beg his confidence till it was 
given to me, and this was done unreservedly about a month 
ago. He gave me the paper to read, and Mr. Wheeler and 
I, at his earnest request, saw that-it was made a valid docu- 
ment. Strange as my story may seem, that document was 
secreted about either his person or his bed furniture up 
to within a few hours of his death." 

" Then," again repeated Lady Bohun, whose counten- 
ance was ashy pale from rage, and whose teeth seemed 
clenched together, " as I said before, produce it ! " 

" I hope I may be able," replied Mr. Melville, nothing 
daunted; ** but now comes the most singular part of my 
recital. Sir Felix, from motives which are known to 
others better than to myself, thought fit to conceal most 
carefully— day by day, and hour by hour changing its 
hiding-place — this important paper. Both Sir Guy Bohun 
and l\Ir. Wheeler will bear me out in this assertion.*' 

•* One moment," interposed Mr. Deedes ; " may I request 
to know if, in this as yet unfound codicil, Bohun Court, 
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failing male heirs, would become the property of Sir 
Guy?" 

'* It was so arranged, and most justly, as T believe all 
present will allow, considering the large jointure — the 
immense jointure— left to Lady Bohun," said Mr. Mel- 
ville. 

"I agree," exclaimed Mr. Blackstone, **T agree, sir I 
Although it is my own daughter, this will is most ." 

" Papa ! " said a voice, concentrated and low. 

" Yes, my child, alas I I agree. And as for a legacy of 
two thousand pounds to one whose services have been of 
such short duration, although I do not for a moment wish 
to detract from her merits — my dear, I wiU be heard ! — I 
repeat that the sum of two thousand pounds to her, 
from the estate, is monstrous and preposterous ! There T' 

He sat down overpowered. 

**Well,'' said Lady Bohun, "all this is extremely 
pleasant for me, but I shall not retire. I feel in my 
proper place, and I shall bear whatever is imposed upon 
me. Now, gentlemen, if you please, prove the existence 
of this codicil, by which Sir Guy Bohun becomes possessed 
of the home that has been left to me, and then I shall 
withdraw my claims, but not before ! " 

Sir Guy rose. " Bother than that this should continue, 
I beg to give it up," said he ; "I really cannot endure so 
unseemly a discussion in a house just stricken by the 
presence of death." 

"Forgive me," said Mr. Bland, now speaking for the 
first time, "but I do most earnestly hope that Sir Guy 
Bohun will not withdraw from this inquiry, and my 
reasons are these: for many years I had the honour of 
being the legal adviser — I, perhaps, may presume to add, 
the confidential fiiend, too, of the late Sir Felix Bohun ; 
for many years I held all his papers, and it was I who 
drew up his first will, very shortly after this his third and 
last marriage. Knowing perfectly its contents, the present 

will, read this day, fills me with astonishment and and 

dismay " 

An uneasy movement ran round the table, and Lady 
Bohun fidgetted on her chair. 

'* I wish to cast reflections on no one/* he continued ; 
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**I merely wish for justice— justice to be done to one who, 
I regret to say, shows a strong inclinatioa to refuse to see 
justice done to himself I" 

** Bight, right! " murmured Mr. Blackstone; but he was 
instantly put down by the hasty exclamation of his daugh- 
ter, who answered Mr. Bland herself. 

*' You mean then to insinuate, sir, that this will of my 
late husband's is an unjust one?" 

** Madam," was his reply, *4t is more than unjust, it is 
incomprehensible; but on my honour I believe we shall 

find it in our power to set it aside " (a sarcastic smile 

played on the features of Messrs. Deedes and Grim ; a 
flush over those of Lady Bohun, and an expression of 
supercilious contempt settled on the lips of Ponsford. To 
Sir Guy Bohun, her countenance was like a scene in a 
play, and fascinated bis gaze, though he could not read it). 
" Three gentlemen present," add^d Mr. Bland, ** haVe 
attested to the existence of a codicil to tliis will, a codicil 
so exactly resembling the document which I assisted to 
execute some years ago, that I have not a doubt but that 

Sir Felix, under some singular influ 1 mean delusion 

made this present will, and then repented it. I am 

sorry to seem unmannerly and rough in my mode of ex- 
pression, but plain English alone will express the case in 
point." 

" By which, sir, you mean," said Mr. Deedes, " that you 
believe our will to have been executed under a delusion, 
when Sir Felix was not accountable " 

*' No, sir ! I did not mean that, but I mean that a will 
of later date exists. On my soul, I believe it ! " 

"Then, sir, before we withdraw ours, produce yours,'* 
cried Mr. Deedes, violently. 

♦*I wish I could, Mr* Deedes; but that is a point at 
which we have not arrived. We are coming to it, only I 
feared that Sir Guy Bohun was about to throw it up, dis- 
gusted, as well he may be, by the scene through which we 
are passing. Now, Mr. Melville, will you have the good- 
ness to continue your recital ? AH await it." 

Yes, and with breathless interest, if one might judge 
from ihe faces round the table. So Mr. Melville took up 
his thread again. 

''I left off," said he, "at the point where Sir Felix had . 
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been for some days, perhaps longer, in the habit of con- 
cealing this codicil, constantly changing its place of con- 
cealment, and now I must request Mr. Wheeler to com- 
plete the statement." 

** I start from where Mr. Melville leaves off," said the 
doctor ; " and I beg to say that I was with Sir Felix at the 
moment of his death, and am witness that his last sen- 
tences were to inform Sir Guy and myself that he had 
again hidden the paper in a new hiding-place, but that he 
had forgotten where that was. This thought brought on 
his death agony — I have no hesitation in saying so — but 
his very last word was. Search.'' 

Mr. Wheeler paused, and Mr. Blackstone hastily ex- 
claimed : — 

** And have you done so?" 

" We have, as far as searching the room ; but I hope we 
may be permitted now, to extend our search to the farthest 
possible limits. Will Lady Bohmi permit this ?" 

It was Mr. Blackstone who answered eagerly: "Cer- 
tainly, certainly, most unquestionably ! My dear Phemy, 
pmy say yes. Gentlemen, my daughter is naturally over- 
come, but I feel sure every possible facility will be afforded 
you. Phemy, my dear ? " 

*' Papa," said her ladyship, who had been smelling the 
salts which Ponsford, bending over her, had been adminis- 
tering ; " I am not the least overcome. I was fully pre- 
pared for this scene, so it cannot affect me much. But as 
for the request of these gentlemen, smce it appears that 
Bohun Court hangs at present in abeyance " 

'* No, madam," interrupted Messrs. Deedes and Grim in 
one breath ; " until the codicil is found, it belongs to your 
ladyship." 

" Then search," cried Euphemia, her eyes flashing on 
all around her, as she rose majestically and prepared to 
leave the room ; *' search the whole house and everything 
in it ; search from the roof to tbe basement ; take even 
the flooring up if you please, but until the codicil is found, 
I remain mistress of Bohun Court." 

" One moment," said Mr. Melville hastily, " one moment 
only, Lady Bohun ; should the paper not be found in the 
room, we shall be compelled to search the persons of those 
who were about Sir Felix at the last." 
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Lady Bohun stood staggered, as it were. 

"Who do you mean, who do you suspect?" said she, in 
a low voice, and deadly pale ; ** do you infer that any one 
in this house has secreted it?" 

** If you please, my lady," said Burley, instantly advanc- 
ing, " I was in the room — I hope all my boxes may " 

his voice faltered. 

** My good Burley," exclaimed Sir Guy, ** if any one on 
earth could find it by looking for it, it would be yourself 
but " 

" Oh ! master, master ! " cried the old man, wringing his 
hands ; " how often I thought it would come to this ; 
didn't I tell you my fears ? and now, too, I know why you 
said, * Let no one leave the house.* " 

" Ha ! " burst from the compressed lips of Lady Bohun ; 
" all of you plotting against me ?" 

" Burley has volunteered to allow a search to be insti- 
tuted," interrupted Mr. Melville, without heeding the 
remark ; " so that course is clear. The next, or rather 
the other person present, was Mrs. Ponsford." 

And he fixed his eye upon her. 

" Ponsford ! " exclaimed Lady Bohun ; ** I would as soon 
suspect myself ! " 

A peculiar smile crossed the faces of Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Melville. Both seemed struck with the same thought, 
but they only smiled, and at that smile, Lady Bohun 's pale 
cheek burned crimson. 

" I was not present at the death of Sir Felix Bohun,*' 
said a cold, clear, calm voice. 

" Am I to understand you object?" asked Mr. Melville. 

" Certainly not, sit. Pray search wherever you please, 
provided only that I am present during the search." 

Lady Bohun left the room in the pause that followed 
these words, and her father rushed after her. 

"Phemy! Phemy. my child! give it up!" he cried; 
" here are three gentlemen all swearing to the existence of 
another— a later— a much more just and likely will, so give 
it up, my child, and rest satisfied with your magnificent 
dowry ! Oh ! Phemy, my Phemy ! don't let your old father 
go about the world with a blush of dishonour on his cheek. 
Give it up— it is not too late— let me tell them you give it 

L 
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up, and let me say you wish to abide by what you know 
were the intentions of your husband." 

"Papa, are you mad?" exclaimed Lady Bohun, whose 
vehemence, now 'unchecked by the presence of so many 
strangers, burst forth with all the greater fuiy ; " have you 
taken leave of your senses, that you thus urge me to fall 
into what may be, for aught I know, a trap laid to rob me 
of my rights?" 

**A trap, Phemy! A trap where Mr. Bohun is con- 
cerned?" said her father, indignantly. 

" Sir Guy Bohun," retorted Euphemia, who seemed to 
have a bitter sort of pleasure in giving him his new title 
as soon as possible, and as often as she could (feeling, 
probably, that he had had little else given to him) ; " Sir 
Guy Bohun may not be more immaculate than other dis- 
appointed heirs-presumptive ! And then again, the in- 
solence of his party — his myrmidons — presuming to 
insinuate that any one has stolen this codicil of theirs! 
The scandalous effrontery of daring to try and fix the 
theft on Ponsford I " 

" Ah ! my dear, there lies the worst feature in the case ; 
that maid of yours has earned a very questionable repu- 
tation for herself, and I have told you all along that you 
would one day repent the dangerous influence that you 
have allowed her to gain. Phemy, my child, if you get 
clear out of this, let that woman go." 

In vain Mi*. Blackstone, in his simple, honest straight- 
forwardness, pleaded ; Lady Bohun only stormed all the 
more, and whilst this scene was being enacted in her own 
sitting-room, the rest of the party were searching the 
premises, the rooms, the furniture, and lastly the boxes of 
every inmate of the house. Not an article remained un- 
turned, and still no codicil ! 

Then came the question, had any one left the house that 
day or the succeeding days ? Had letters been sent to the 
post, and if so, by whom ? This last idea was Mr. Wheeler s. 

Yes ; letters had been sent every day, but only in Sir 
Guy Bohun's handwriting. Lady Bohun had written none. 
For the presence of her father and mother she had tele- 
graphed. Then who had taken the message to the telegraph 
office ? Burley. 
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" That is satisfactory" said Sir Guy. 

But who had taken the letters to* the post ? William, 
the stable helper. 

Mr. Wheeler looked at Sir Guy, as much as to say, " Is 
that equally satisfactory ? " 

*'I would not believe that man on his oath; we are 
foiled ; we have, in fact, lost our clue," was Sir Guy's 
answer to the look of inquiry, ** so do not question him on 
the subject." 

And now they had exhausted all their resources. Eveiy- 
thing that could be done had been done, and the crest- 
fallen ci-devant lawyers of the late Sir Felix Bohun were 
compelled to retire discomfited, and yield the field to the 
triumphant Deedes and Grim. 

The story of Sir Felix having executed a codicil, and 
hidden it, and forgotten where. Lady Bohun now laughed 
to scorn. No matter to her that three gentlemen, honour- 
able and trustworthy, swore they had seen it, and two had 
witnessed it ; it was not to be foimd, and that, with her, 
was equivalent to its non-existence ; so, besides laughing 
the story to scorn, she soon flatly announced her disbelief 
of it altogether. 

And who heard her ? Few who called, save the neigh- 
bourhood, for all the old servants gave warning in a body, 
the moment they heard that Sir Guy was no longer master 
of Bohun Court ; so, within six weeks after the death of 
Sir Felix, Mrs. Ponsford was sent up to town to choose 
new servants, and she brought down a whole bevy, her own 
position being now elevated to that of housekeeper and 
upper lady's-maid, my lady having a yoimg and humble 
French girl as a subordinate to wait -on her, and obey 
Mrs. Ponsford in all things. 

As for the neighbourhood, they all left their cards of con- 
dolence, and then there was a long lull, during which they 
had leisure to watch the proceedings of the widow, and 
judge how deeply she mourned, or how little she missed, 
him over whom a stately monument was standing in Bohun 
churchyard. They had leisure, also, to wish matters had 
been otherwise. Many wished another in her place, and 
many made no secret of the fact that all the hearts round 
Bohun Court had gone away with Sir Guy Bohun, who 
had left the neighbourhood for good. 

L 2 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Months have passed since the stately monument- was 
raised over the remains of Sir Felix Bohun. How many 
months ? — thirteen ; just one over the twelvemonth, and 
now let us look again at Bohun Court. 

But is that Bohun Court? There is the wide lawn — 
there are the grass terraces — there stand the proud old 
oaks, and cedars, and chestnuts, and the beautiful groups 
of elms here and there — and the deer are feeding under 
the trees as usual, and the lake lies glittering peacefully 
in the sun— everything looks as it used to do, but where is 
the gray old house ? where the darker gray towers, and the 
projections of every shape, up which ivy used to creep and 
wind, and cling like a living creature ? 

On the lawn, where the gray old house once stood, 
stands a house precisely the same in size, in shape, in 
towers, battlements, and projections, but gray no longer. 
It stands there now, clad in a modem dress, glaring like a 
large spot through tlie trees, so as to be seen for miles 
and miles. Bohun Court has been whitewashed ! 

But it is thirteen months since the death of Sir Felix 
Bohun. Time enough for all his whims, or fancies, or 
wishes to be forgotten, just as completely as himself, and 
the lady of Bohun Court has other advisers now. 

On the lake there is now an airy little boat with an 
awning. Beneath that awning, which protects them from 
a hot autumn sun, sit two figm-es. They have pushed off 
from the shore, and have been in deep conversation for the 
last two hours. 

The lady is dressed in a suit of the most silvery gray, 
with costly ornaments of jet. She is tired of her sables, 
but she thinks gray is becoming, so is white and black, so 
she has a white silk parasol wi3i a jet handle elaborately 
carved like coral. She wears no hat — a Spanish mantilla 
is quite enough for such a warm day, and much more be- 
coming (so she is told), and she never tans or freckles, 
and if she did, it would not be unbecoming (so somebody 
tolls her). 
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And now they are talking. 

" But, Sydney, people will say it is so soon ! " 

•* Soon, Phemy ! —a year and a half soon ? " 

** Only a year and a month, Sydney." 

«* Why do you count in that provokingly precise way ? 
To me it seems ten years." 

** Nevertheless, it is hut one year and one month, and 
even if the neighhourhood do not exclaim, I am sure papa 
will. He was very angry the other day when he saw me 
in this gray dress, and when you plagued me into wearing 
that white muslin with the deep hems, he sent me upstairs 
again, and made me change it." 

** Well, really, Phemy, though I give you credit for as 
much youth and heauty as can well fall to the share of one 
individual, still I did not think you were quite such a child 
as you make yourself out." 

** Oh ! you may laugh as much as you please, but you 
will find when it comes to the point that it is all truth. 
Papa will be furious, and the neighbourhood scandalized." 

" Then I may as well go abroad with my regiment in- 
stead of selling out. Perhaps, by the time I come back — 
some ten or fifteen years hence — you will consider a proper 
time to have elapsed." 

" Nonsense, Sydney." 

" Plam sense, Phemy mine. My heart is very sick, and 
you know what is said to cause that heart-sickness. But, 
to put an end to these perpetual discussions, as well as 
my own misery, hear my final decision, Phemy. If you 
do not here, on this spot, in this boat, on this most lovely 
summer s evening, give me my answer, and that a favour- 
able one, I drop these oars over the boat's side, and then 
here we must sit until Mrs. Blackstone, like a distracted 
hen, comes seeking her duckling, and finds it where Mr. 
Blackstone will assuredly punish it for being." 

Phemy pouted, laughed, blushed, and turned her head 
away. Captain Aylmer pressed his suit, and she did not 
refuse to listen, but still the final answer was not given. 

"I must think it over — I will see about it," said her 
ladyship, with a hesitation rather incomprehensible to her 
cousin. 

" But you have thought it over, or told me you would, 
so very often, Phemy." 
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" Yes — but there are more people to be constilted than 
myself — more than one." 

•• Your mother is favourable — your father you can talk 
over, surely." 

"Yes; but " 

'* Beyond those two, on whom, after all, you bestow a 
power which is mere courtesy, you have to ask no one's 
leave." 

"No; but " 

" Phemy, will you many me ?" 

" Some day." 

" Name that day." 

** No, that, indeed, I cannot." 

•• Then I will name it myself. This is the last week in 
September. I will give you till the last week in October." 
, Lady Bohun threw herself back, and laughed heartily. 

"Thank you. Gould you not give me a day or two 
longer?" 

" Phemy — the oars ! Shall it be November, then ?" 

" No, I will not be married in November." 

" Name your own month, your own day, and your own 
hour, but name it No more thinking it over, Phemy. 
Say the word at once, and let us go home. The dews are 
rising. Look at the lawn covered with a white vapour. 
Phemy, we must go home." 

He said " home " very naturally ; it came quite easily 
from his lips as though it were a familiar sound to them, 
and so, in fact, it was. Captain Aylmer had been a con- 
stant inmate of Bohun Com*t ever since Euphemia had 
been its mistress. All the alterations were of his sugges- 
tion — all the improvements (?) of his planning (the white- 
washing of the gray walls to wit). 

But there were other residents besides beneath that 
wide roof. Great changes had taken place in the domestic 
arrangements of Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone, for, thinking 
Euphemia too young to be alone, they had made up their 
minds, after much sorrowful consideration, to let The 
Laurels, in all its brightness and beauty, and take up 
their abode within the sombre walls of their daughter's 
stately and now splendid home. 

It was not the life they liked, nor the place to please 
them, but they felt it their duty, and so turned a deaf ear 
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to many broad hints thrown out by Lady Bohun as to their 
mean opinion of her conduct and discretion. 

Mrs. Blackstone was very much the same sort of old 
lady who used to trot about the dainty walks of The 
Laurels, and count over her snowdrops and crocuses day 
by day, but upon Mr. Blackstone there had come a great 
and sudden change, and even his daughter hardly knew 
him at times. There was a restlessness and nervousness 
constantly present in his manner, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of always expecting something to happen. He 
went about amongst the society of the neighbourhood with 
an alarmed, downcast, half-uneasy sort of look, and he had 
a habit of starting, when suddenly addressed, which often 
attracted attention and made people wonder. 

There was a skeleton in that old man's heart, the 
skeleton of the lost codicil, which haunted him from room 
to room in that gloomy house and walked by his side 
wherever he moved. It glared before his eyes as he sat at 
his daughter's glittering table, and, as he ate off the silver 
plates, which it was her delight to use in common every 
day, it seemed to stand whispering in his ear, ** Not her's 
— not her's ! *' 

His belief in the existence of that will, or perhaps rather 
his firm belief that it did once exist, was still as strong as on 
the memorable day when Mr. Melville, Mr. Wheeler, and 
Sir Guy Bohun, all announced that there was such a 
document ; and he, who througrhout a long life honourably 
spent in business, had never had a breath cast upon the 
brightness of his fair name, now felt as if every finger 
pointed at his child as an usurper, and at himself and her 
mother as accessories in her iniquity, for iniquitous was the 
only word the old man ever felt was strong enough to 
express the terrible light in which he looked upon tlie 
whole affair. 

He could not sleep at night. He could not rest by day. 

"My dear," he would say to his wife, over and over 
again, ** I can never die happy till I find out what became 
of that paper. I was going to say — and I sometimes 
think, too — that I shall never be able to die at all until the 
mystery is solved." 

" Dear Mr. Blackstone, I wish you would not fret so 
about it. You know the state Sir Felix was in — you re- 
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member his delusions — Phemy always says it was a de- 
lusion altogether." 

"Happy for Phemy that she can thus quiet her con- 
science, my dear. I cannot. And as to delusions, Sir 
Felix may have had them, but that does not apply to Mr. 
Bohun— to Sir Guy." 

'* He never saw the paper." 

" But Wheeler and Mr. Melville did." 

" Yes, some weeks before — not up to the death of Sir 
Felix. He had opportunities to destroy it fifty times over 
between the execution of it and his death.* 

" Then some one must have found or seen the remnants. 
No, no ! that is Phemy 's reasoning — Phemy 's salve as I 
call it! No, no; had Sir Fehx been strong enough to 
wander about this great house, he might have concealed it 
where many a generation might never find it ; but a sick 
man, tied to his room, almost to his bed, incapable of 
walking three yards without assistance— not he ! I believe 
he wrote it — 1 believe he hid it — I believe its hiding-place 
was discovered — and I believe, honestly and solemn^, that 
it was made away with ! how or where, God only knows ; 
and all I can say is, whoever did it, may God forgive her ! " 

To the last word of this ejaculation, Mrs. Blackstone 
always thought it pnident to turn a deaf ear. She well 
knew with what her husband's remarks on the subject 
generally ended, and so she always prepared a little 
cough to droi^-n the last word. She had a sort of a dread 
of hearing it — of feeling that she lived under the same 
roof with the ** her" denominated — that she breathed the 
same poisoned air— bent under the same yoke— -bowed 
beneath the same strange, insensible influence. 

But Ponsford still flourished — flourished like an upas 
tree— standing alone in her glory, and utterly indifferent 
to the opinions of any one around her. Her manner has 
undergone some little change since her accession ; she is 
more matronly, more supercilious in her silent hauteur, and 
she walks about, giving orders with an air which puts even 
the dignity of Lady Bohun to shame. 

Lady Bohun is graceful ; Mrs. Ponsford grand. The 
former commands ; the latter rules. 

And now tbe couple who were sitting in the boat 
have come in. 
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Mrs. Ponsford awaited the return of Lady Bohun in her 
room — waited to dress her for dinner— and waited in a 
state of considerable displeasure, for Mrs. Ponsford was 
not accustomed to be kept waiting, neither did she approve 
that that liberty should be taken where her tea was con- 
cerned ; consequently, she received Lady Bohun with 
marked displeasure. 

" When your ladyship catches your death of cold, you 
will repent these hours spent sitting in that boat on the 
lake," were the words that greeted the offender. 

" Hours, Ponsford ? — more likely an hour." 

" Much more like three, my lady. It is now a quarter to 
seven. I was in this room at six." 

" Dear me, Ponsford, I am sorry I have kept you waiting 
so long ! Goodness I I shall never be ready in a quarter 
of an hour, unless I hurry to death." 

"Your ladyship cannot be dressed in a quarter of 
an hour. I have put ofif the dinner until half- past 
seven." 

" Oh ! " Lady Bohun said nothing— looked nothing. 
She did not dare. But she exclaimed, after a pause, 
"Where is Estelle? Somebody must tell papa — he will 
be so fidgetty " 

** I have already told Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone. Now, if 
you please, my lady ; you have no time to sit in a reverie 
here ; which dress is it to be ? — the white?" 

" Oh, no ! Papa disliked it. My black net again. But 
why should I trouble you, Ponsford ? Where is Estelle ?'' 

" I dismissed Estelle. I intended to dress your lady- 
ship myself this evening, for I was sure you would be 
chilled. How any one in their senses can go and sit in the 
damp of the evening, in a boat, on a lake surrounded by wil- 
lows, surprises me. It is like madness ; it is folly, to say 
the least of it." 

" Never mind, my excellent friend,*' returned Lady 
Bohun, trying to laugh. (Gall were the words of that in- 
solent menial— very wormwood her imanswerable re- 
proaches.) ** Never mind ! perhaps it will not last much 
longer ! " 

*' I should hope not," was Ponsford's reply. 

" Why?" asked Euphemia sharply; "what does it sig- 
nify to anybody ? " 

L 3 
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'* It signifies to yourself, my lady," was the cool retort, 
" not only as regards your health, bat also as for what 
people say." 

" Ah ! " excliumed Lady Bohun, with a sort of triumphant 
bitterness, " I flatter myself few people care less what 
people say than I do ! " 

" I do not agree with you, my lady. If you heard all the 
remarks I do, you would not be quite so indifferent ; in- 
deed, they would annoy you extremely." 

"Then don't tell me-—don't repeat them," said Lduiy 
Bohun, with some temper. 

But Ponsford did mean to repeat them. It would not 
have suited her at that moment to be silenced, for she was 
out of temper herself. So she said, 

" Yet I am not sure but that it is much better your lady- 
ship should know, than not. It is impossible that things 
should go on at Bohun Court as they do, and people not 
take any notice. It is early days, my lady, and people tciU 
say so, though I were to go the whole round of the Tillage 
and neighbourhood, and say it is only a cousin ! ** 

She paused, but Euphemia spoke not a syllable. This 
was not the first time by many that she had liad to listen, 
silently, to similar language. Her cheek might bum and 
her heart might beat» but speak — either to rebuke, to deny, 
or to excuse— she durst not ! And well did her tormentor 
know this, so she continued, 

" No one would believe me. If the truth could be told 
at once, your ladyship s good name would suffer much less 
than it does now, when every one looks upon it in the light 
of— of a— a " 

"A what?" cried Euphemia, who felt as if she could 
stand but very little more. 

Ponsford hesitated — ^yes, even she hesitated! but she had 
a bold stroke to play (she had her ends to gain), so she 
played it with as high a hand as she could. 

'* My lady, there is a great prejudice in the eyes of the 
world against attentions paid before a certain time has 
elapsed — to — to a young widow. People about here make 
no secret of saying what they think, and it is no use my 
contradicting ' ' 

" I gave you no authority '' began Euphemia, half 

choking. 
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" No, my lady ; but I cannot listen in silence to reflec- 
tions cast upon the mistress 1 serve " 

Euphemia bent her head in a sort of acknowledgment, 
but she was too indignant still, to be smoothed down with- 
out another layer of flattery. 

** and so 1 now keep within the immediate pre- 
cincts of Bohun Court altogether — at all events until I can 
say openly, her ladyship is her own mistress, free to regu- 
late her own time and her own actions, and free to make 
her own choice." 

Without a moment's hesitation, Lady Bohun, hastily 
snatching up her gloves, turned upon her attendant. 

" Say it, Ponsford," said she, with her eyes flashing, 
though they rested on nothing but the usual downcast eye- 
lids (for Mrs. Ponsford very rarely looked you full in the 
face), " say it as soon as you please ; you may even say, if 
you choose, that my choice is made." 

She left the room without waiting to see the eff*ect of 
her words. She descended the staircase with a heart 
beating so violently that each pulsation amounted to pain, 
yet she had a proud, though secret, satisfaction in knowing 
she had commanded herself before Ponsford. 

Well, too well, she knew that that woman might insult 
her with impunity ; her only comfort was, in thinking that 
she could so control her feelings as to blind the vampire — 
thus draining her heart's blood — to the fact that she felt 
at all. Full well she knew Uiat she was in her power. 
One word from Ponsford, and Sir Guy Bohun would be 
justified in a course to 'which he had as yet repeatedly de- 
clined to stoop, namely, to try the validity of the will. 
One word from Ponsford, and the world would have to 
judge in whom most faith would be placed— in the servant, 
who swore to the imdue influence which had defrauded 
the direct heir, or in the wife who — in full possession of 
the immense fortune and estates — swore that the servant 
had, for the sake of her two thousand pounds' legacy, in- 
timidated the old man into doing what he had done. 

Lady Bohun had sense enough to know it would go 
against her, and so she was silent ; but often and often, 
in moments of extreme bitterness, did her old fathers oft- 
repeated tale of his younger days rise up in her memory, 
and, with a sigh of exquisite anguish, she would breathe 
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in the hidden depths of her once high heart, his well- 
known refrain, "No tyranny hke the tyranny of a servant! " 
What, then, must have been, to so proud a spirit, the re- 
flection that this was the tyranny of a servant who had a 
right to tyrannize? — ^a servant in whose power she had 
wittingly placed herself? to whose mercy she had, in sober 
senses, sold herself? 

No. There was no help for it ; she must bear it, most 
likely to the last day of her Hfe, and not only bear it 
smilingly, but tremble while she smiled, for she knew not 
from day to day, or hour to hour, whether she might not 
even then be betrayed. 

Dame Euphemia Bohun trusted Mrs. Mira Ponsford 
with everything she had in the world — trusted her, petted 
her, cajoled her at times, feared her, and dreaded her with 
a mortal dread — ^but as to having confidence in her? — no, 
that she had none ! 

So down she hurried to tbe drawing-room, not waiting 
to see the effect of her words, because she had an idea 
that Ponsford might not be pleased — might oppose her 
second marriage— might not find it so convenient to have 
a gay, thoughtless, wild young spendthrift at the head of 
affairs. 

But her own mind was made up (as far as she was mis- 
tress of it). Unless absolutely prevented, she intended to / 
marry Captain Sydney Aylmer, and that evening she meant 
to teU him so. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Sir Gu7 Bohun lived in London now. He had chosen a 
quiet, gloomy, dark, and dull street, one end opening 
directly into Hyde Park, as his town residence, and had 
thus attained the long wished-for object of his ambition, a 
pied-d-terre. 

He liked that sad and narrow street ; it suited his frame 
of mind. He entered very little into society, and the 
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circles he frequented were much of the same character as 
the street he had chosen— quiet and dull ; hut this, too, 
suited his frame of mind. He began to feel, or to fancy, 
he was growing old, a consciousness which sobers the 
merriest of us, so that gayer circles would not have been 
congenial to his temperament. 

Reserved at the best of times, he was now more so than 
ever — a sort of haughty shyness which made him look (so 
Miss Maynard observed) as if he owed the world a grudge. 

But there were some houses in which he did dine, and 
on one of these occasions, at the house of an old friend, 
he was agreeably surprised by hearing the names of Ad- 
miral and Miss Maynard announced. 

Beyond casual meetings, and brief out-of-door greetings, 
he had had no opportunity of conversing with these once- 
familiar neighbours since the death of Sir Felix ; there- 
fore, it was with a feeling of pleasure, for some time un- 
known to him, that he found himself next to Miss Maynard 
at dinner. 

He soon discovered that time had also wrought changes 
in even that gay, free nature. Miss Maynard was quieter, 
much more subdued, than in the days when she was the 
life and soul of Bohun Court, though the Admiral's voice 
still drowned every sound but its own. 
- Sur Guy never heard of Bohun Court now. It was as 
if a gulf yawned between it and him, and a gulf across 
which he was not even privileged to look, much less to 
speak ; consequently, when Miss Maynard began naturally 
to talk of affairs connected with her own home, she trod 
very near that cherished ground, and, at last, fairly asked 
him, "Is it painful to you to hear anything about Bohun 
Court?" 

Sir Guy was glad the plunge was made. 

" On the conti-ary," was his answer ; " I shall listen 
with as much interest as though I had a right to be in- 
terested." 

" Tell me first, have you heard anything ? " 

" Nothing. Against idle gossip I close my ears, but I 
should look upon no communication of yours in that 
light" 

" Nor is it, I can assure you." 
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" But I augur from your manner, that you have some 
news to tell me?" 

" I suppose I have, since I can see by yours that you 
know nothing." 

" Nothing, indeed," said Sir Guy, sighing heavily; "and 
perhaps if 1 were wise, I should ask you to leave me in 
blissful ignorance; still, my heart sometimes yearns for 
tidings of the old place." 

*' You would hardly know it now," said Miss Maynard, 
in a low voice. 

" All the better," replied Sir Guy quickly ; " if I were 
ever to see it again, and see it utterly transformed, I could 
better bear it, tlian to revisit it and recognise every stone 
and every tree." 

" Rest happy, then. Sir Guy. The place is utterly 
transformed." 

"What?" he exclaimed, suddenly turning towards her, 
" timber cut down ? " 

" Yes — many and many an old friend gone for ever." 

" No additions, of course, to the house ? " 

*♦ No— not that." 

"But the inside?" 

" Very much altered. Most of the rooms changed. The 
billiard-room is now the dining-room — the drawing-room 
scarcely ever entered. Your den is Lady Bohun's boudoir." 

" That I always expected. Her ladyship failed to eject, 
though I knew she would succeed me. Well — then the 
ivy? Have the walls been cleared of that ?" 

" Completely." 

" And what else ? I see something more behind those 
considerate eyelids of yours. Raise them fearlessly — let 
me read the sword- stroke — what else has been done?" 

" What you always dreaded — at least, so I fancy — re- 
membering as I do the thrill of indignation with which 
you once heard suggested, an improvement which has now 
been adopted." 

Sir Guy drew in his lips. " I can guess," said he ; 
" yes, I can guess, and I am not sorry. I remember there 
was one turn in the line of railway from which I used to 
look down into the dart valley, and see the knot of tall 
cedars which told where Bohun Court stood." 
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" Well," said Miss Maynard, " you may look down into 
the valley still, but you will not see that landmark, or 
rather that housemark, of cedars ; but if you have a com- 
panion in the opposite compartment, you will most likely 
be asked " 

"What?" 

" To whom does that large white house belong ? " 

Sir Guy gave a low, stifled groan. " And yet," said he, 
after a pause, " I am glad, very glad, for the reason I gave 
you. However, what is it to me? Why should I sigh, or 
grieve, or care ? Yet I like to hear all about it. Is this 
what you had to tell me, Miss Maynard?" 

" No, indeed ! " said the young lady, trying to laugh, " I 
did not intend to make our host's dinner- table so dismal. 
We have wandered very far from the original point. The 
news I had to tell you concerns Lady Bohun herself. Can 
you guess that, too?" 

Sir Guy looked very grave. 

" I see you do," she continued ; " and I half wish it had 
not been I who brought the distasteful intelligence first 
imder your notice." 

" I must have heard it, or seen it, some time or other — 
it little matters." 

'* Ah, but so soon ! " 

" What else could be expected?" 

" I assure you the neighbourhood thought better of her. 
We are all infinitely disgusted, and the Admiral declares 
he shall not return home until after it is over." 

" You do not mean," exclaimed Sir Guy, " that it is to 
take place immediately ?" 

"I do indeed — within two months; and though I do 
not like you to think I am the retailer of all the county 
scandal, still whispers do go round, and people do say, 
that if the bridegroom-elect were not to announce publicly 
his prompt intentions, his creditors would not be quite so 
patient as they have suddenly become." 

** Poor wretch ! " murmured Sir Guy, as if thinking 
aloud. 

"Which?" asked Miss Maynard, slily. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen rejoined the party in 
the drawing-room. Sir Guy Bohun instinctively made his 
way towards Miss Maynard. 
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** I have been talking to the Admh-al," said he, " and I 
am sorry and shocked to hear the general reports of the 
state of Captain Aylmer's affairs . Can Mr. Blackstone 
know that he is over head and ears in debt?" 

"And that the depth of that debt, which covers his 
handsome head and ears, will exhaust about three years 
of Lady Bohun's income! No! depend upon it, Papa 
Blackstone has been kept in profound ignorance of the 
interesting fact; and I am told, on the best authority, 
namely, the old lady, that when her husband anxiously 
seeks to meddle in the afiEairs of his daughter and his 
nephew, they both tell him, in polite words, that they 
are no business of his ! " 

''So she flings herself into the abyss without a hand 
stretched out to save her?" 

*' One hand did try — not perhaps to save, but to prevent 
—one hand, whose owner's motives generally are some- 
what questionable. Mrs. Ponsford — our dear friend, the 
vampire — does not like the match ! '* 

** Upon what grounds does she disapprove?** 

" Singularly enough, upon plausible grounds ; that 
Captain Aylmer will play ducks and drakes with my lady's 
money, and that she will not stay and see it done.*' 

" Then she is to leave ?" 

" She says she will. We shall see. I do not know how 
it will be arranged, but I somehow doubt her ever letting 
go her hold of Lady Bohun. She makes too good a thing 
of it.** 

All this was only what Sir Guy Bohun had expected to 
hear, whenever he did hear anything of Bohun Court ; it 
was only what he had always anticipated. 

'*]t is the story finished," said he; "and, like a badly- 
written novel, it has finished exactly as we expected.** 

** Don't say finished yet,** replied Miss Maynard; " as far 
as my judgment goes, we are only, as yet, in the middle of 
it. But as I have told you all that I know upon the subject, 
I will not wear it threadbare, but ask you something new. 
Have you been introduced to that frightened- looking little 
woman in rose-colour, talking to our host?'* 

" Our opposite neighbour at dinner, who made a succes- 
sion of pyramids of bread -crumbs all dinner-time?'* 

"Did you really observe her so closely? Well, do you 
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know that you were yourself an object of the most intense 
interest to her?" 

** I, Miss Maynard ? and why so ?** 

*' Do you know who she is ? and that pale, severe hus- 
band of hers?" 

•* I was not introduced to them." 

" I thought you might have caught the name — Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Topham." 

** The name seems familiar; but I suppose I am growing 
stupid, as well as old ; where have I heard it ? " 

«*The Tophams? Mr. and Mrs. Charles Topham, 
Lady Mary, and old Lady Merivale?" 

Sir Guy struck his hand on his forehead with a gesture 
of vexation at his stupidity. 

** What must they think of me, when we knew Lady 
Mary so well ? " 

But it was now too late in the evening to repair his 
fault of omission; the guests were dispersing, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Topham were going to another party, and made 
their exit hastily, so that Sir Guy saw them depart, be- 
lieving that he had seen the last of them, and regretting it 
as one of the many lost opportunities of his life, small as 
the loss was ; however, in this he was mistaken. 

The following morning, whilst he was out walking, 
taking his constitutional, a gentleman called and left a 
card, with a message that he would call again. 

It was Mr. Charles Topham. 

"What can he want?" thought Sir Guy Bohun, for the 
proceeding was irregular, seeing that it was Sir Guy who 
should have taken the initiative, and he puzzled himself 
for some time over the question. 

For one individual to take the trouble of calling upon 
another twice in one day betokened something unusually 
important. If Sir Guy called at a friend's house twice in 
six months, he considered the act meritorious. But then 
he suddenly recollected what Miss Maynard had said — 
that all dinner-time he had been an object of the most 
intense interest to Mrs. Charles. 

" In the name of goodness, why and wherefore ? " 
thought Sir Guy again to himself; and all that afternoon he 
was fidgetty and nervous, until, at a late horn:, the expected 
guest aiTived. 
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Mr. TophAm was not a person to keep an andieuee in 
sospense. He was a small, tfain, dark, and sallow man, 
with a rapidity of utterance and an abruptness of manner 
which was calcolated to flony and confhse even the most- 
composed listener; and no sooner was he in Sir Gnj*s 
presence, than he rushed into his suhject with merely a 
brief apology for breaking through the rules enjoined by 
strict etiquette. 

•' But, Sir Guy," he exclaimed, •• we are fellow-suflFerers ; 
you will excuse me for saying so, but I look upon you as a 
fellow-victim. You must forgive my using the term." 

Sir Guy Bohun was mystified and looked the surprise he 
felt. Mr. Topham saw it, for nothing escaped his eye, and 
continued, 

'* When I had the pleasure of meeting you last night," 
said he, " old days recurred vividly to my mind " 

" So they did to mine," interrupted Sir Guy, " and I 
reproached myself for having been so remiss as not to 
introduce myself to you as an old friend of your family.*' 

" The fault was mine. Sir Guy," persisted his excitable 
visitor ; " for I knew I was to meet you ; but I have been 
for some time in such a fever of anxiety, that really when 
the moment arrived, I lost the courage to address you, 
feeling, as I did, that if I opened my lips at all in conver- 
sation with you, it could but be on <Hie subject — ^the subject 
which I think you will say is common between us both, 
becaase, as I before observed. Sir Guy, I regard you as a 
fellow-victim." 

Sir Goy had not a word to say to this strange address. 
He could only bow. in silence, and wait an explanation, 
whilst a passing thought occurred to him that surely no 
6iend would have invited him to meet at dinner a man 
bereft of his senses, otherwise . 

But Mr. Topham merely took breath, and then set off 
again 

"I have thought the matter over long and carefully. 
Sir Guy ; my brother and I have spent days and nights in 
turning the subject in our minds, marvelling if we could 
in any way find a loophole; we have consulted lawyers 
after lawyers, in the vain hope of finding some re<}jress, 
but we have been obliged at last to withdraw into our own 
homes, baffled, disappointed men, doomed to chew the 
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bitter cud with only this atom of consolation, which is, 
that we kfiow ourselves to be victimized, though we cannot 
help it." 

And here, a pause gave Sir Guy an opportunity of 
edging in a word. 

" The painful circumstances to which you, of course, 
allude," he began, " are well known to me, as you may 
easily suppose, from our long friendship with both poor 
Lady Merivale and your sister-in-law, Lady Mary .*' 

"Of course they are!" burst in Mr. Topham; "of 
course, you know perfectly how completely my brother was 
taken by surprise by the extraordinary and unaccountable 
bequests contained in Lady Mary's will ; but, still more, 
how utterly overwhelmed he was when, upon the death of 
Lady Merivale, valuable plate, property, and immense 
sums of money were left away from him, although all his 
married life he had been induced to believe himself sole 
heir, whether Lady Mary survived her mother or not. All 
this, Sir Guy, you know well ; but what I came to bring 
before your notice, what I came to tell you, firmly per- 
suaded of the fact, and doubting if it has struck you in a 
similar light, is, that we are victims, Sir Guy! we ai'e 
fellow-victims — and we are victimized by the same 
power!" 

"By that woman, Ponsford?" said Sir Guy, quietly 
raising his eyes. 

** You are right — you have hit it ; by that infamous 
woman, whom the finger of the law has as yet been unable 
to touch ! But, Sir Guy, our day may yet come ; if 1 have 
been able to arouse in you the same suspicions that fill my 
own mind, 1 may possibly be able, also, to persuade you 
to assist me by your co-operation?" 

" For what good ?" asked Sir Guy, now seeing clearly at 
what his visitor 'was driving ; " what possible advantage 
can arise from our stirring in a matter in which we have 
nothing but suspicions to stand upon?" 

" Then you have also your suspicions?" 

" I did not say so ; but, from what I gather from your- 
self, Mr. Topham, you have nothing else ! " 

•* But I think I have I that is what brought me here to- 
day. I think 1 can lay hold of facts now, or, at all events, 
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of one fact, and if I could only secure your assistance to 
back up my suspicions " 

** Ah ! " interrupted Sir Guy Bohun, " as I said before, 
suspicions will not do. Lawyers will grasp a fact with 
pleasure, but a suspicion serves only to eat into our own 
hearts." 

" You are beginning to see it in my light ! '* cried Mr. 
Topham, charmed at the tone of bitterness which the 
voice of Sir Guy assumed as he uttered these words ; " and 
now let me tell you that I have great hope that T have a 

fact to stand upon. My wife you saw her last night 

perhaps you did not observe that she is a particularly 

timid person she is of a very nervous temperament, so 

much so that till now the very mention of that night when 
Lady Merivale died, and when she saw, through the half- 
open door, that woman Ponsford holding the pen in the 
dying old lady's hand, has been sufficient to throw her into 
hysterics! Now, however, she has somewhat recovered, 
and by dint of constant persuasion and remonstrance, my 
brother and I have almost extorted from her a promise that 
she will, if necessary, come forward and swear to that fact ! 

observe, I say, /act — this is my fact! so that I now 

propose going to our lawyer, old Bland, and asking him his 
opinion, and if he advises our acting, then, as far as my 
wife's evidence is concerned, we will seize her in the 
humour, and strike whilst the iron is hot." 

Mr. Tophani again paused, breathless ; but Sir Guy did 
not take up the thread immediately, for he did not quite 
see why he was made the depository of this vehement 
story; neither could he quite understand how he was 
required to assist ; neither did he quite comprehend how 
they were fellow-victims, except that, perhaps, the world 
saw in both himself and Mr. Topham, men who had 
foolishly built expectations which destiny had not realized. 

After a momentary hesitation, he put these thoughts 
into words, but, like a cat springing on a mouse, Mr. 
Charles Topham pounced upon his doubts. 

"My deal' Sir Guy, our cases are strangely similar; 
pardon me, but I have considered it a duty to acquaint 
myself with every word of the will of your late brother, 
and I there see that the person most benefited by the 
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codicil of Sir Felix is Ponsford ! ergo, she had a hand in 
it." 

Sir Guy laughed, in spite of himself. 

** Yes," continued Mr. Topham, " had only Lady Bohun 
henefited, I might have had my doubts, for we all know 
the power a young wife may gain; but this woman has 
actually made her fortune by it! perhaps she has not 
finished even now ! perhaps she may go on till she gets 
more and more, and very likely she will ; but what I ask is, 
is it to be allowed to continue ? Are we to permit it ? Are 
we to submit in passive silence ? " 

"7 must," replied Sir Guy, "for I have no alternative. 
I have nothing in my case tangible." 

" But T think we have," said Mr. Topham. 

" I begin to think so, too," returned Sir Guy ; ** but if 
you ,will not consider me very impertinent in making use 
of a veiy homely phrase, will you allow me to say, ^at I 
would not advise you to bark unless you are very sure you 
can bite. Did Lady Merivale ever make a will varying 
very greatly with the codicil which dispersed the property 
so widely ? " 

" Most assuredly she did ! we have it in our possession. 
So did Sir Felix." 

" True ; but my brother unhappily forgot where he con- 
cealed his fresh one." 

" Which means," said Mr. Topham, with as mucH indig- 
nant warmth as though the case were his own, ** that you 
never found it 1 Ah ! villainy ! villainy from first to last ! 
Do you think, Sir Guy, that he had not good reasons for 
finding it necessary to conceal it at all ? " 

'* That is not a question in point now," replied Sir Guy, 
quietly, "it was never found." 

"I stand corrected, and beg your pardon," said Mr. 
Topham, " only it all bears strongly upon my ca§e, you 
must allow. It was never foimd. No. Nor will it be, as 
long as that woman lives " 

** No — honestly," interrupted Sir Guy, " I exonerate her 
there. I do not know what the world may say, but it was 
my brother who, with his own hands, either concealed or 
destroyed (in the weakness of approaching death) that 
will. Ponsford may have had a hand in the will which 
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has been proved, and is now in force, but with the lost 
one, I " 

He was apparently going to assert more than, on consi- 
deration, he felt he could conscientiously do, and stopped 
suddenly. 

" Well, but to return to our point," resumed Mr. Top- 
ham ; " what I wish is, that, doubly armed with your story 
to add weight to ours^ we should all go to Bland, and ask 
his advice as to whether we are not justified in taking 
some fresh steps for the recovery of our rights." 

" Bland has all the particulars of my story at his fingers' 
ends," said Sir Guy, wiUi a smile ; " I believe he grieves 
over it more than I do ; and as to its adding weight to 
yours, it will hardly do that ; it will but add further proof 
of the extraordinary pitch to which the influence of a 
confidential servant can be carried — nothing more. I 
confess my own feeling is, let Ponsford alone. She has 
shown skill enough to cany her points, so, depend upon 
it, she Jhas art enough to conceal her means if foul, and 
to baffle her pursuers should the law attempt to foUgw 
her windings." 

** Still you have no objection my commenting to Bland 
on the singular coincidences that exist between your case 
and mine ? " 

" Not the slightest. I wish it may do you any good. 
But about Lady Mary Topham's will ? — I forget the par- 
ticulars." 

* ** Her first will had been in my brother's possession ever 
since they married. Her settlements required that she 
should make one, and she did so very early in their 
married life, leaving him everything. Imagine then his 
feelings, when, after her death, this woman, Uiis detestable 
confidential servant, this insidious Ponsford, glides noise- 
lessly into his room with her cold, glassy face " 

" How like her ! " thought Sir Guy. 

** glides up to his side, and lays down a paper before 

him which proved to be his wife*s last will ! and in this, a 
suite of pearls so large, so pure, so perfect, that money 
could scarcely buy them, was left as a legacy to the woman 
herself! A set so rare from their peculiar shape that my 
brother believed them matchless, left to this creature, who. 
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of course, could only want them to sell, one by one. Agk 
yourself, Sir Guy, is it probable or possible that Lady 
Mary would, without coercion, have done this?" 

" Coercion is another point not tangible in our case," 
said Sir Guy ; " you did not prove coercion." 

" Alas, no ! But that was a dead loss to my brother of 
something like tliree thousand pounds ; then, the hand- 
writing of the will was so unlike nay sister's usual firm 
style ; yet unhappily, even here we were foiled, for her own 
mother swore to it: lastly, who turned Lady Merivale 
against us, except that woman? — who but she could have 
dictated the disposal of old plate and jewels of which 
only ourselves knew the existence? yet it was all willed 
away ! " 

"And this is the will you are now proposing to set 
aside?" 

" To prove a forgery, my dear Sir Guy ; to prove that 
no living hand signed it." 

"But there were witnesses?" 

" Yes, two ; one, the young doctor to whom a good deal 
was left, so of course his tongue was quiet enough ; the 
other, who do you think? You will never guess. A young 
man who was just then acting as footman in place of a 
sick servant — a young fellow, half boy, half man, who 
happened to be at hand in the huny of the moment, and 
whom Ponsford herself had engaged pro tern., as he was 
doing nothing at Bohun Court just then — that young 
groom of yours. Sir Guy." 

" William ! " exclaimed Sir Guy, now feeling startled for 
the first time ; " impossible ! " 

" Perfectly true. Well then, to make my story more 
singular, Ponsford was not Lady Merivale's servant at the 
time of the old lady's death — she was yours— \ mean she 
was Lady Bohun's — yet she never left that poor old woman 
long alone ; she pretended her own maid did not under- 
stand her ; she was there night and day, constantly, and 
we all used to say what an indulgent mistress Lady Bohun 
must be, for actually the woman was more in our house 
than hers." 

Sir Guy's face was now hidden in his hand. Even his 
unsuspecting nature at last saw something like a plot, and 
he was tiding to remember dates, and put things together. 
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He had been absent from town the whole time himself, 
but he distiDCtlj recollected William's being sent for, and 
thinking at the time that it was to assist Sir Felix in his 
increasing infirmities. 

" And it is this wiU," said he, at last, " that you mean 
to prove invalid ? " 

" We mean to try it again ; we have tried once — tried to 
prove it a forgery, but failed ; we shall now try it on other 
grounds. Sir Guy, I come back to where I began. The 
woman who has so injured us, has also deeply injured 
you." 

" This we cannot prove. You have both facts and sus- 
picions. I doubt if /can say I have even suspicions." 

** In your heart you must have, though I agree with you 
that suspicions are of little use to you. Still, the woman's 
conduct has laid her open to most serious suspicions ; and, 
I confess, t am not one to allow the grass to grow any 
longer under my feet. I must be up and stirring, and if 
the investigation I mean to institute should bring any of 

your mysterious affair to light ^you shall see me agsdn. 

Sir Guy.' 

And with the same vehemence that had marked his 
entrance, Mr. Charles Topham made his exit, leaving Sir 
Guy Bohun thoughtful, perplexed, and uncomfortable. 

The visit had been brief, yet it had completely upset the 
tranquillity into which Sir Guy thought he had subdued 
himself for ever. 

" I wish the man had left me alone," was the thought 
uppermost in his mind; " I was very well as I was. Now, 
he has opened all the old wounds, roused all the old bit- 
terness, set me going again — but no, it shall not be. My 
case is clear, whatever his may be. He may prove his 
wills forgeries, but mine is a case of a lost codicil — both 
will and codicil being undeniably valid, unless, indeed, I 
were to say, as poor Felix said himself, that he was inti- 
midated into making it— and if I did, what then ? Would 
anyone believe me? — no! Could I prove it?— no— nor 
any one else ! Mrs. Ponsford .has taken precious good 
care of that. Confound that meddling fellow, Topham ! 
I wish he had never known of my existence in town, for 

now r shall have no peace, imless I go and if I go 

where have I to go?" 
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Bitter thought ! the man who had lived for an ohject all 
his life, now deprived of that object — ^his home. No won- 
der that he asked himself the question, where have I to 
go ? To him there was but one place in the world, only 
one spot which contained the smallest interest for him, and 
that was Bohun Court. 

But luckily there at last occurred to him a resource — 
the resource of the weary in body and the weary in mind ; 
the resource equally of the idle or busy, the gay or the 
melancholy ; the haven of the wealthy, the refnge of the 
poor ; there was one oth^r spot than Bohun Court where 
he could flee like the dove of old, and be at rest. He could 
go abroad. 

And the next time Mr. Charles Topham called at the 
door of his fellow-victim's house in that sad, dull, narrow 
street, the answer he received was, that Sir Guy Bohun 
had gone abroad. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Turn we once more to Bohun Court 

The lady sits in her easy chair before her costly toilet- 
table, and her long black hair is passing and re-passing 
between the slender fingers of the abigail who waits on 
her. That mirror reflects back two faces; one, pale to 
transparency, and passionless ; the other wearing the 
stamp of care and vexation, with a shadow on the brow 
seemingly too deep for one so young. 

** Which dress, my lady ? " 

" I do not care.'* 

A gray one was produced. 

** No, no ; not that odious thing." 

"White, my lady?" 

** No, not white. Be quick, and don't worry me." 

** Your ladyship is not going to wear a coloured dress ? " 

"Why should I not, Ponsford? Surely it is high 
time ! " 
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High time! yes, for all that the poor old man was 
mourned, it was high time for colours ; the young widow 
had laid aside her weeds the veiy day on which the twelve- 
month of (supposed) mourning had expired ; she had laid 
aside her crape as soon ^ she possibly could ; she had 
glided into gray, veiled with black lace, the moment fashion 
sanctioned the change ; she had assumed white to please 
tlie eye of him who aspired to fill the place of the dear de- 
parted, and she had now taken a step which justified her 
resuming the colours she had so long resigned. 

So long 1 yes, a whole year and a half! but Sir Felix had 
been forgotten nearly as long ; the mask might be cast off 
now. Ajiother reigned in his stead. 

^* High time, I am sure," repeated the scornful beauty, 
eying with some satisfaction a mauve velvet dress just 
arrived from town : ** yes. 1 will wear that to-night, for a 
particular reason." 

She paused. She wished to be helped out of the sen- 
tence, and Ponsford was in the humom* to assist her, for it 
would answer her purpose. 

'' It is quite cold enough for it, my lady, though it is 
February." 

"Not for that reason, Ponsford, as you may easily 
guess." 

•* No, my lady ; but for one of the reasons." 

** Then guess the other." 

'' You have fixed the day, my lady." (Almost in- 
audibly.) 

" Why, Ponsford, you are a conjuror ! — ^how could you 
possibly know ? " . 

**I merely guessed, my lady 1 think your ladyship 

once said that when the year and a half had expired " 

Lady Bohun leant back in her chair, and covered her 
face in her hands. 

** Oh, Ponsford !" she exclaimed, with a touch of natural 
feeling, ** I hope, I hope I have not done a foolish thing, 
but 1 have been worried into it. They have given me no 
peace. If I had but had a friend in the world to help me 

but I have been obliged to answer entirely on my own 

jlidgment ; and oh ! if I should have made a mistake ! 
Ponsford, do you think I shall repent ? " 

" Madam, I hope not." 
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•* Ah, you think I shall ! but perhaps not — ^perhaps 

but it is done now, and I cannot retract. It is to be in 
three weeks, Ponsford ! Good heavens ! how little time 
that seems. Oh, Ponsford, if I should repent before the 
time comes ! " 

** Better than repenting afterwards, my lady." 
"But, Ponsford, after all, it will not be such a veiy great 
change in my position. I mean to retain entire right over 
the whole of my property,- and draw all my own cheques.'* 
Ponsford smiled. 
••You doubt it?" 

** No, my lady ; but I doubt a husband's approving such 
an arrangement ! " 

" But I mean to be firm. I am not going to give up my 
property as well as my liberty.*' 

** Ah ! if your ladyship likes liberty, no independence 
like the independence of a widow," remarked the con- 
fidential servant, shrewdly. 

Euphemia was silent. She felt the truth of that remark, 
but it came too late. She was afraid of acknowledging, 
even to herself, that she had thrown from her what she 
loved best in the world next to her money, and that was 
indeed her independence ; what good was it to look back ? 
— none ! for she had fixed the day. 

A large party from the neighbourhood dined at Bohun 
Court that evening to meet Captain Aylmer ; and Mrs. 
Blackstone was commissioned by her daughter to announce 
to their various friends, in official whispers, that this was 
his last visit previous to his marriage with Lady Bohun. 

This was no difficult task. Everybody knew what they 
were going to be told, and all had but one opinion, 
that that rich and beautiful young widow was throwing 
herself away upon a spendthrift and a roue, for Captain 
Aylmer 8 character was no secret to any one except his own 
immediate and numerous family. They only said Sydney 
had been wild and a little extravagant, but so were all 
young men ! They thought it was a very natural match. 
Phemy was rich now, and might marry whom she pleased, 
and she always liked Sydney, only her parents looked 
higher. 

And poor Phemy, she was wretched that evening.' In 
vain she saw her intended, radiant ; it only depressed her 
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still more. In vain all her splendour glittered round her ; 
she felt as if claws were g^-asping and clutching it out of 
her possession. It was a foretaste of what was coming. 
It was her independence slipping away from her with her 
widowhood; three more weeks, and for the second time 
she would be bound by a vow to love, honour, and obey. 
The first — ^yes, she liked Sydney Aylmer. The second — 
no, impossible ! The third ! — Euphemia Lady Bohun felt 
she was not born to obey ! 

" But as long as I am mistress of my money," thought 
she, " Sydney will obey me" 

Poor soul ! how long would that be ? For just the few 
moments that would suffice to tie the irrevocable knot; 
after which, Euphemia Lady Bohun, you are a wife again, 
and moreover Captain Sydney Aylmer's wife, and you must 
arm for the contest withoiU your independence to support 
you ! 

But first, mistress and maid must have a conference. 
Both know they have to come to some conclusion, and 
Lady Bohun charges first. 

" Ponsford," she began, about a week before the wed- 
ding was to take place, " you and 1 must think over our 
plans for the future, now that matters are drawing to a 
close. I do not yet know whether it is you or Estelle who 
mean to accompany me to the Isle of Wight." (Lady 
Bohun knew the disposition of her second husband rather 
too well to arrange a tour including Paris this time.) 

Ponsford was standing by a large table as Lady Bohun 
addressed her, and on the table, which was a circular one, 
lay all her ladyship s multiplicity of jewel-cases, so that, as 
they conversed, she could move slowly round, either facing 
her mistress or not, as the occasion required. It was with 
head averted, that she replied, 

** I think your ladyship would find Estelle do very well, 
and it would be a pleasant change for her." 

** Very well, Ponsford. I am quite satisfied with her 
powers. But about you ? Sometimes I have fancied you 
had plans which might interfere with mine?" 

** Oh, my lady ! I should always endeavour that such 
should not be the case." 

" I don't mean in that way, Ponsford. I mean that 
when we were in town 1 had an idea that that you had 
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intentions somewhat similar to those which I am now 
about to put into execution m;,self?" 

*' You are right, my lady ; but that is an affair of old 
standing, and quite optional with myself. I may choose 
my own time and entirely consult my own conve- 
nience." 

" Lucky woman ! " exclaimed Euphemia, with unguarded 
bitterness ; *' there are people in the world who would be 

glad to be you ! But, however 1 am sure I wish you 

well is it that cousin in the Albany ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Then you will leave me, Ponsford ? " 

As Lady Bohun asked the question, her heaii; seemed 
positively to cease beating. Ponsford engaged to be 
married? Ponsford going to leave her? Ponsford about 
to resign her post without compulsion, in a friendly spirit ? 
— the incubus of years to rise from her burdened victim, 
and leave the victim free? 

Now, now for the first time, did Euphemia feel all she 
had gone through, and realise the unutterable joy and 
relief which such a departure would bring— yet it seemed 
too good to be true ; ti-emulous with suspense, yet not 
daring to show the delight that was quickening every pulse, 
she waited for Ponsford's answer; And as the noiseless 
step moved round the table, and the delicate hands fingered 
the costly clusters of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
whilst the pale countenance completely averted itself, the 
dropping of a pin might have been heard above the voice 
which replied, 

** That rests entirely with your ladyship." 

"With me? ' exclaimed Lady Bohun, sui-prised; "how 
can that possibly be ? Do you mean that as a mairied 
woman you would still retain this situation?" 

** My lady, my marriage is, as I said, fixed for no par- 
ticular day, month, or even year ; I am simply engaged. 
Mr. Ponsford and I are both accustomed to much comfort 
and even luxury ; we are neither of us so young as to 
think we could put up with love and indifferent lodg- 
ings." 

"But, Ponsford" — Euphemia's heart palpitated pain- 
fully — ** I thought your cousin was very well off; and as 
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for you "—she tried to smile convulsively — " I always look 
upon you as quite an heiress. Few people can boast as 
you can, of living to possess the income of no less than 
three legacies." 

" It is true, my lady ; but my life has been one of ser- 
vitude. My youth has been devoted to those I have served, 
and my old age must be one, not only of rest, but of 
perfect comfort and competence, otherwise it would not 
answer my purpose to retire." 

Lady Bohun's bi'eath came short and quick. She saw, 
what indeed she ought perfectly to have known by that 
time, that there would be no getting rid of Mrs. Ponsford, 
unless Mrs. Ponsford chose to be got rid of. But the 
bright prospect of release having once opened before 
Euphemia*s weary eyes, she could not resign it without 
another effort. She felt that whilst her income was yet 
within her own power, there was no sacrifice she would 
not make, only to feel herself free ! 

Never before had that old story of her father's come back 
BO vividly, so truthfully, so fearfully, to her recollection. 
Often had she laughed at it, laughed it down, and treated 
it as the old man's favourite delusion; yet now it stood 
before her in its bare truth, pointing at her like an accus- 
ing spirit, " No tyranny like the tyranny of a servant ! " 

" Then you do not feel at present as if you were suffix 
ciently affluent to try the great lottery?" said she, trem- 
blingly. 

"I feel, my lady, more as if there were still plenty of 
time,'* was the cautious answer. 

And now Euphemia's difficulty was, how to smooth the 
way so artfully that her tormentor should take it without 
a suspicion that her services were being gladly dispensed 
with. 

" It is a tantalizing state, Ponsford," she began. 

** Oh, dear no, my lady !" exclaimed Ponsford, with her 
most sarcastic, but gentle laugh ; ** I am in no hurry, and 
Mr. Ponsford is doing very well." 

**So are you," thought Euphemia; but she continued 
aloud, *• I am sure, Ponsford, if anything I could do would 
assist you to complete what you require, you have only to 
say so. I intended to make you a present on my marriage. 
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and intended to choose it myself, but under present cir- 
cumstances, perhaps you would rather select what would 
be most agreeable and useful to you, yourself?'* 

Ponsford inclined her head on one side over a case of 
rubies which Euphemia had spent a fortune upon. 

" Good heavens ! " thought she, " surely the woman is 
not going to choose those?" 

** You are very good, my lady ; very kind and liberal as 
you always are," replied Ponsford, at last ; " but, perhaps, 
at such a moment as this, it might not be convenient to 
-your ladyship to give what I should like best, so that 
really, perhaps, we may as well let the matter rest for the 
present. I am veiy well as I am ; very happy and com- 
fortable at Bohun Court, and most reluctant to incon- 
venience your ladyship in the slightest point, even in such 
a trifle as my leaving you, for it ^ a trifle to you, my lady, 
since Es telle " 

" Ponsford," said Lady Bohun, dreadfully agitated, yet 
alarmed lest her companion should see and take advantage 
of it! " let us put ourselves and our selfish interests out of 
the question for the present. Let us think of the future. 
Would it suit you best, in a worldly point of view, to 
remain with me, or to go ?" 

•* Oh ! madam, that depends,^* 

^* Upon what?" 

Ponsford was silent. She was balancing a diamond ear- 
ing of great value on one finger, 

"Can it be jewels she wants?" thought Lady Bohun; 
and she remembered Lady Mary Topham's pearls. " Upon 
what, then, does it depend, Ponsford?" she repeated. 

" Madam, you were so good as to say you were thinking 
of making me a present?" 

** Yes, so I was." 

" Might I ask — was it to be in a pecuniary form, my 
lady?" 

'* Why, it certainly was, because you know, as well as i 
do, Ponsford, that money buys everything. But if your 
prospects are what I suspect, perhaps furniture is what you 
would like best?" 

" Oh ! no, thank you, my lady." 

"Can it be a house ?" thought Euphemia, and there 
flitted through her mind a vision of Ponsford installed on 
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the estate, absent in person, but ever present in spirit and 
influence — (the upas tree growing in her very garden) — 
no ! that could not be ; if she were to leave at all, she 
should leave altogether. Once quit of her, then free ! 

Oh ! hope delusive ! vision most absurdly vain ! 

" Well, then, it is money," said her ladyship, briskly ; 
" and I lliink your choice is very wise, since, as I said, 
money buys everything and eveiybody. The rich have 
always friends, so take my advice, Ponsford, and, when 
you marry, do as I do, and look sharply after your money. 
Come, here is my cheque-book— there— ' Pay Mrs. Pons- 
ford ' — signed, * Euphemia Bohun ' — what shall it be ? I 
am going to fill it up ; will — will — " her voice faltered — 
** live hundred pounds buy your wedding suit, Ponsford ?" 

There was a dead silence, and Lady Bohun dared neither 
break it nor raise her eyes, for she did not comprehend 
it. Was the amount so immense that words failed the 
grateful recipient or was it not sufficient ? 

" Madam, "^ said the thrilling voice ; * the sum is hand- 
some beyond my expectations ; indeed, I could not accept 
anything so large m one sum. Your ladyship will forgive 
nie, but I cannot allow a cheque to be made out in my 
name for more than two hundred pounds.'* 

Lady Bohun breathed again. "Very well, Ponsford. 
You shall please yourself. If you like it better by instal- 
ments, so be it. Here, then is your cheque for two hun- 
dred pounds, and two hundred more shall be forthcoming 
on demand. I shall even then owe you another hundred, 
but you have been a good servant and friend to me in many 
ways, so when the day comes that you ask me for the fifth 
hundred, I will make it a clear sias, so that you will have 
three cheques of two hundred each. Does that please you? 
I can get it all made out by Decdes and Grim in case of 
any accident to me." 

*' Madam, I cannot thank you sufficiently," said Pons- 
ford ; *' but may T ask, are these all to be cashed on your 
marriage or on mine ? " 

" Upon my word, a 'very sharp question !" laughed Eu- 
phemia, so elated with her emancipation that she would not 
see a certain coldness of tone in the words of thanks which 
would have struck any one else ; " on mine, of course ; but 
if you like I can get the three cheques cashed now, at once. 
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SO as to be safe, and place the money immediately for you, 
wherever you please.'* 

*'Ido not think that would suit me," said Ponsford, 
calmly ; ** the arrangement I should wish made will re- 
quire the assistance of Messrs. Deedes and Grim, inasmuch 
as I wish this sum of two himdred pounds to be put in the 
shape of an annuity." 

Lady Bohun started. 

" An annuity ! " she echoed ; " how do you mean ? — an 
annuity — what?— oh, I understand, an annuity for three 
years." 

*' No, my lady ; an annuity is /or Ufe'^ 

Lady Bohun turned in her chair, and looked Ponsford 
full in the face. 

" I am to pay you two hundred a year for life f " she 
repeated, slowly and distinctly. 

Ponsford met the gaze without flinching. 

" Yes, my lady ; for my life:' 

Euphemia threw back her head with the haughty, daimt- 
less air she so seldom ventured to assume before Ponsford, 
and exclaimed — 

•' Ponsford, you have taken leave of your senses. You 
must be joking." 

" Indeed, madam, I am not." 

** I am to pay you two hundred a year /or your life, when 
you have already received two thousand pounds out of the 
estate? Good heavens! Do you know what you ai*e 
saying?" 

•' Perfectly, my lady. That is the sum that I require on 
leaving you — if I leave you." 

" If? Do you presume " 

" Madam, such words are unnecessary ; I have named 
my terms. I think your ladyship, will find on considera- 
tion that you had better comply with them; but if this 
should not suit you— why then I remain at Bohun Court." 

•* Ponsford/' said Euphemia, after a moment's hesitation, 
words and voice alike failing her from concentrated indig- 
nation and anger ; " it appears to me that you and I had 
better understand one another." 

" I think we do, madam, perfectly," was the reply. 
Ponsford was so calm, it was so impossible to irritate 
her, that no words can describe the state of exasperation 
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into which her tnaimer roused those who did not possess 
the same equanimity. 

"Explain youreelf, then," said Lady Bohun, afraid of 
trusting herself to say more, and Ponsford began. 

" You understand, my lady, I am sure, that I have served 
you and your interests to the best of my ability " 

" For which you have been munificently paid ! " inter- 
rupted Euphemia. 

" Your ladyship must also understand that services such 
as I have rendered are rewarded — not only paid. If your 
ladyship alludes to the legacy of two thousand pounds, I 
do not call that munificent ; the interest of that sum will 
yield mte at the uttermost, one hundred a-year. I do not call 
that sum by any means commensurate with the income I 
have been the means of securing to yourself." 

" You the means ! Upon my word " 

" Yes, madam, I. It was I who first told you that Bohun 
Court would be left away from you ; it was I who insti- 
gated you to dictate the will now in force ; it was I, who, 
by dint of the most unwearied watchfulness, and in de- 
fiance of opposition on all sides, saw that that will wa9 
made " 

"By which, Ponsford, you have been a gainer to an 
amount which, if you recollect, called from all those pre- 
sent at the reading of it, expressions of the greatest sur- 
prise, to use a mild term." 

" I treat individual opinions on such occasions with per- 
fect indifference," said the fair legatee; " but I am show- 
ing your ladyship how far we do, or ought to, understand 
one another. To continue. That will was executed imder 
the influence of intimidation.** 

Euphemia clenched her hands, and Ponsford saw the 
action. 

" Yes, my lady ; we both intimidated Sir Felix. I can 
bear witness to that fact any day I please." 

" So can I," hastily ejaculated the lady. 
, " True, madam ; but, by so doing, you would have to re- 
sign Bohun Court to Sir Guy, as well as refund the large 
sums expended during the last eighteen months, not to 
mention having to make good the timber cut down, on 
which Sir Guy set a store which no money could pay." 

Euphemia leant her head in her hands. She was on the 
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rack, but the torture must be endured. She felt she was 
in this woman's power, and only waited to see the full 
extent of it. 

" I, on the contrary," pursued Ponsford, " lose but little, 
comparatively, I lose the legacy your ladyship calls muni- 
ficent, but I lose no position or character in the eyes of 
the world — that loss unhappily would be your ladyship's — 
supposing, I mean, that by declining to agree to my terms, 
you compel me to resort to the exti'eme measure of swear« 
ing to the existence of the codicil, at present mislaid." 

" Mislaid 1 " cried Euphemia, looking up, her cheeks 
burning, and eyes flashing, ** lost, you mean ! if indeed, it 
ever existed, which I doubt." 

" To that, also, I can swear," continued her tormentor, 
!* and should circumstances compel me, I should use my 
best endeavours to find it. Hitherto, for your ladyship's 
sake, I have been perfectly passive, yet I might have found 
it — I may still ; as to its existence, I saw it with my own 
eyes, and read every word of it whilst your ladyship slept 
on tiie sofa in the room adjoining that of Sir Felix, and 
Mr. Bohun slept soundly by his brother's side." 

'^ Woman 1 " cried Euphemia, in a burst of uncontrollable 
passion, " what did you do with it ? Wliy did you not say 
this before ? Do you see into what depths of infamy you 
have drawn me?" 

" To your first question, my lady, I answer, that I re- 
placed it in its hiding-place. To your second, I was silent 
for your sake. I could not bring myself to expose, before 
so many eyes, the employer upon whose bread J was sub- 
sisting " 

'* Fiend ! " muttered Euphemia between her teeth, but 
Ponsford appeared not to hear the ejaculation. " To ex- 
pose, indeed ! " she cried aloud ; ** do you imagine that 
whilst exposing (as you call it) my doings, you yourself 
would have come off blameless?" 

" Madam, the world would have judged between us. 
What do I lose if I am the means of setting aside th^s 
will? — one hundred a year! What do you lose? — every* 
thing, madam! Not only Bohun Court and its princely 
dowry, but something that the neighbourhood will not try 
to save for you — your good name,^^ 
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Euphemia held her temples between her hands, and 
pressed them tightly. Every vein seemed bm^ting. 

" And now, madam," said Ponsford. with perfect com- 
posure, regardless of the state into which her insolent re- 
proaches and insinuations had thrown her mistress, ^' I 
think you will agree with me, that we understand each 
other. Your ladyship must see that by permitting me to 
retire from your service upon an annuity of two hundred a 
year, you remain undisputed owner of this property, and 
the means whereby it was obtained will be a secret for ever 
between us " 

Euphemia set her teeth — almost ground them together 
in her anguish. 

" if, on the contrary, you decline this arrangement, 

it is a duty I owe to myself to set seriously to work to find 
that lost codicil — hitherto, I have but put impediments in 
the way '* 

" Ponsford ! " cried Euphemia, " what would I give to ex- 
pose you ? I have a great mind to do it ! " 

" Sadly against your own interests if you did, my lady," 
retorted Ponsford, with a smile. 

"What did you do with it?" repeated Lady Bohun, 
wildly, " what has become of it ?" 

" That is a question I cannot answer," said Ponsford, 
evasively; "suffice it to say. it did oris^— circumstances 

may bring it to light again ; should such ever happen 

Lcuiy Bohun" she continued, emphatically, " it vnU be your 
ruin! so think over my terms. If you agree to them, I 
quit your service ; if you decline, T remain at Bohun Court. 
Really, I do not much care which it is." 

But Euphemia had now borne as much as she could. 
She started to her feet 

" Leave me," she exclaimed, pointing to the door, with 
a gesture of scornful command, yet with a dignity which 
apparently awed for a moment the contemptuous menial, 
" leave this room. When I have decided, I shall inform 
you. Until then, intrude yourself no more into my pre- 
sence. Not a syllable more, if you please, but leave the 
room." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ordered out of the room ! —for the first time in her life, 
dismissed ignominiously and with the air of an empress, 
from the presence of a spirit even more dauntless than 
her own. Ponsford thought she had only to deal with a 
vixen. She found there was as much tigress as vixen in 
that spoiled and petted nature, and she felt her own tem- 
perate blood boil at the insult she had received. 

" But she is in my power — ^yes, in my power, and knows 
it too ! so, though she may tiy to humble, she can never 
crush me. She must fall herself in dragging me down ! " 
and the indignant won)an hurried along the passages to 
her own apartments, and locked herself into her room. 

Could she have looked behind the panels of the room 
she had lately left, and seen Lady Bohun stretched on the 
bed in an agony of remorse, anguish, and humiliation, de- 
fying control, she would perhaps have been satisfied with 
what she had done. But as long as the scene was being 
enacted, Euphemia had borne up. The wily Ponsford had 
seen that she had had power to agitate her mistress, but 
of the extent of that agitation she had not an idea. 
Euphemia, in the woman's presence, had mastered herself, 
had held her ground proudly to the last moment ; but no 
sooner was she relieved of that presence, than the over- 
charged heart broke down, and she flung herself on her 
bed in all the abandonment of an anguish which must be 
locked in her own bosom, and borne by herself alone. It 
was as Ponsford had justly remarked, with humiliating 
and degrading familiarity, " a secret between them for 
ever." 

" Oh ! father, father ! " sobbed the lady of Bohun Court, 
" if I did but dare to tell you ! if I could but crawl to your 
feet and tell you what T have done, and what that wretched 
woman has done, and if I had but courage to say, publish 
all, only rid me of her presence, I should be happy ! but I 
dare not— it would kill the poor old man. He would never 
believe that I never knew of the positive execution and ex- 
istence of tfiat lost codicil till this day, and the dishonour 
would kill him. Besides, it is too late. She holds me 
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fast — she may betray me at any moment, whilst I — I have 
no alternative but to buy both her silence and her 
absence ! " 

That day Lady Bohun had to sit at the head of her 
brilliant table, and feel the guilty usurper that she was, 
and smile at the sallies of her buoyant intended whilst her 
heart was bursting, breaking, within her. 

Mrs. Blackstone was growing old and obtuse, but Mr. 
Blackstone*s eyes were keen, and he saw the trouble on 
his daughter's brow, and the tears swimming in her eyes, 
and his affection took alarm. 

" Phemy, my darling, "said the old man, as he made her 
sit down in a low chair by his side after dinner, ** you don't 
seem in good spirits. Is anything going wrong? tell your 
old father, my dear, and perhaps I can get you out of it 
whatever it is." 

But she denied the charge, for what else could she do ? — 
tried, too, to laugh, whilst she denied it. 

*' I feel dull, very naturally, papa, for you know I am 
taking a very serious step." 

" Yes, my dear, very serious ; but not taken, I hope, 
without due deliberation. Still, it is a serious step for one 
placed on such an eminence of prosperity as yourself" — 
(Euphemia winced) — ** and you may well feel a little sub- 
dued ; for husbands are husbands, be the wives ever so 
independent." 

** Ah 1 papa, independence is a blessed thing.'* 

" Nonsense, my dear. It is too late for you to say that; 
besides, I have a very good opinion of Sydney, though, 
begging your pardon, my dear, T cannot call him the wisest 
man that ever lived. But now that we are having a cozy 
chat, for I see your mother is fast asleep, and Sydney has 
taken to his eternal pipe (which I would annihilate if I 
were you), I want to ask you a question. My dear, you 
have got a new maid, I see — a young one, with a sort of 
lace d'oyl6y on the top of her head " 

" Oh ! papa, how absurd. Yes, Estelle." 

** Then, let me ask, are you going to part with that great 
lady who has been with you since since " 

" Since 1 became Lady Bohun ? Yes, papa, she is to 

go" 
" I am glad to hear it — I am very glad to hear it," ex- 
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claimed the old man, energetically, " and I tell you why, 
my dear ; I think she assumes, and presumes ; you have 
done very wisely; you gave her warning, of course?" 

Euphemia hesitated. 

" It has heen a sort of mutual arrangement and under- 
standing more than a warning," said she. 

** But still clearly underetood I hope, my dear ?'* 

'' Oh ! yes, papa. I shall make her understand, only I 
thought of not speaking till just as I was going away." - 

" And leaving her in the house with us ?" 

•* Would it he unpleasant for you, papa?" 

** My dear, 1 dislike that woman exceedingly " 

(" Oh I clear-sighted and rightly judging !" thought Eu- 
phemia, as she sighed bitterly ; but her father, mistaking 
the reason of the sigh, hastily corrected himself.) 

" Not that I have any right, dear child, to set up a 
personal prejudice against any servant for whom, from long 
habit, you may entertain a regard " 

Euphemia raised her hands and eyes involuntarily with 
tt gesture which was lost upon Mr. Blackstone, so he con- 
tinued innocently, 

'* But, at the same time, if it could be arranged other- 
wise your mother and I were saying the other day that 

if you really wanted a good, useful housekeeper, there is 
our own Mrs. Landon, who thinks of coming back to 
service ; her shop never answered ; she would just suit 
you " 

•* Papa, I should be rejoiced to have her," exclaimed 
Euphemia, starting up. Then, as if suddenly recollecting 
herself, ** but, perhaps, I had better be sure of Ponsford's 
going first." 

** My dear ! " said her father, with some surprise, ** surely 
that rests entirely with you?" 

Euphemia^s only answer was, laying her head on her 
father's lap. 

" My child," said he, seriously, " I once had a favourite 

old story my Phemy always laughed at tliat old story 

but it was one most painfully true, and one whifth 
need not be confined to my family only ; it might be told 
of any in the land ; but you remember^ how it testified to 
much misery caused by the tyranny of a servant. God 
grant, my Phemy, you may never know this tyranny ; but 
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that also rests with you entirely. With proper energy and 
self-respect you could never be under any such dominion. 
Let me exhort you to exert both in the present case. Have 
you given this person the choice either to go or to remain?" 

" I 1 don't think so, papa," stammered Eupheraia. 

•*You don't think, my dear? Do you mean, that it 
actually rests with her T' 

" Papa 1 am to have a final inter\'iewon the subject." 

Mr. Blackstone was puzzled, and not quite satisfied. 

" Phemy," said he, " it' you wish her to go, tell her so, 
plainly. If you wish her to stay, you may perhaps be 
obliged to give her the option. That is my view. 1 see 
no other course." 

It was Lady Bohun's view, too, and most heartily did 
she wish she could take that course, but, alas ! her vision 
was not straightforward and simple like that of her father. 
Before her sad eyes were two courses. She was in that 
woman's power. The choice lay with her, yet this was 
part of the bitter secret; such a state of thraldom could 
not be told, particularly to that old man, whose dread 
of such a thing was so great that, had he suspected it, 
he would instantly have exerted his parental authority, and 
wrested his daughter from her humiliating position. 

£uphemia knew this well, and knew also all the ruin 
such an explosion would entail : niin, not only of her 
prospects, but, as Ponsford had truly said, of her good 
name. Besides, the just scorn of an indignant world 
would kill that old man, who had all his life been reckoned 
the very soul of honour. The story would soon get about, 
and the pai-t Euphemia had played would be much more 
conspicuously shown forth than the subordinate machina- 
tions of her confidential servant.- 

" Better die," said she to herself, with a recklessness 
bordering on despair, ** better die than be betrayed ! yet it 
is not I who am so guilty ; it is that woman ; but she will 
make it appear my deed ; and I shall have no redress — ^no 
witnesses; I shall stand before the world a dishonoured 
cteature ! No ; death would be preferable. I must live and 
endure it." 

"Papa/' said she, aloud, "I must just think it over 
to-night, and to-morrow, T will make up my mind. She is 
very useful, and so, of course, I feel a reluctance but 
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still 1 hope I am quite capable of keeping my own 

ground if she turns restive, so do not fear for me. Only 
give me time." 

And time she took, for the day before the wedding 
arrived, and yet that final interview had been postponed 
from hour to hour— indeed, she and Mrs. Ponsford had 
not met in private since the memorable evening. Lady 
Bohun had begged her mother to share her room with her, 
and tlie general orders relative to the affairs of the house 
were given in her mother's presence. 

Ponsford saw it all, and smiled in her heart. She did 
not regard it as a token of profound displeasure, but rather 
as a symptom of moral cowardice ; and, instead of offend- 
ing, it flattered her. 

However, Lady Bohun knew that the moment must 
come, though she might push it off to the last, and she 
also knew that that dreaded and terrific interview must 
take place alone ; therefore, on that last evening, a few 
minutes before it was time to summon Estelle to dress her 
for dinner, she rang the bell which was considered Pons- 
ford's bell, and, with the cheque for two himdred pounds 
before her, awaited her arrival. 

That those moments seemed hours, any one can readily 
believe. When a feud takes place between two who have 
been fast friends, how much more of rancour and bitter- 
ness there is than between those who never felt a spark of 
love for each other! When old enemies quarrel, the 
chances are they will make it up again ; but when friends 
fall out, the bitterness is undying. They know each 
other's secrets, and each other's weak points; so they 
possess an advantage which enemies never can attain — the 
delicious advantage of using these secrets and weak points, 
as weaj>ons. 

Better tnist to the tender mercies of an enemy, than 
to those of a friend who has ever turned against you. 

So, with unutterable bitterness, and a sort of haughty, 
sullen disgust, Lady Bohun waited for the dependant who 
had shared her confidence, and possessed herself of her 
very thoughts for so long. 

" How will she dare meet my gaze ? " thought Euphemia ; 
and at that moment, the door opening she raised her eyes 
fearlessly to the level of Ponsford's face. 
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The woman's countenance was unmoved. Pale, stfll, 
not a line, not a shadow, not a tint to betoken agitation ; 
it seemed to gleam down in its' whiteness like ice upon 
the rich warmth of Lady Bohun's complexion, heightened 
as it now was by the trial she had to go through. 

And, with her usual stately ease, she advanced to the 
respectful distance at which she generally stood to receive 
Lady Bohun's orders. 

" I have sent for you," began Euphemia. very slowly, 
looking her full in the face, but not calling her by name, 
*' to tell you that I have made my decision on the point we 
were discussing the other day. The fewer words that pass 
between us now, the better. T wish merely to tell you that 
I agree to give you the two hundred a year required by 
you, on condition that you leave my house, and this 
cheque wUl pay the first year in advance. Messrs. Deedes 
and Grim, being now beneath this roof, will draw up the 
necessary documents securing this sum to you for the 
term of your life, to-night; and all I have further to 
remark is, that the sooner you quit Bohun Court after 
what has occurred, the better it will be." 

With a slight wave of her hand, in dismissal, Euphemia 
now turned away, expecting to hear the footsteps retreat, 
and the door close upon that now hated form— but no; 
Ponsford never stirred ; a moment's pause, and her calm, 
precise voice broke the silence. 

•* I have to thank your ladyship," said she, ** for the 
choice you have given me. I look upon it as a choice, 
because I know that your ladyship grants the annuity 
reluctantly, and feels— as I do myself — that in the eyes of 
Messrs. Deedes and Grim, the arrangement will have a 
very singular appearance. In the more suspicious eyes 
of Messrs. Bland and Frumpton, who will no doubt hear 
of it, it will look what it is, a compromise, and I believe 
your ladyship will agree that this is an injurious light for 
either of us to appear in, where money matters are con- 
cerned. I have tiiought it well over, and have been for 
soiQe days prepared with my answer. I gratefully decline 
the two hundred a year for the present '* — a marked emi« 
phasis — "and will, therefore, if you please, remun at 
Bohun Court." 

Utter amazement, almost amounting to dismay, deprived 
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Lady Boliun of the power of speaking for the first few 
seconds ; but, quicker than lightning, in that brief space of 
time ideas had rushed through her mind —floods of ideas, 
which it would take long to write, and long to read, yet 
all passing through the brain with that wondrous rapidity 
which is the faculty of thought. But these ideas might 
be embodied in words ; they were words in her own full 
heart. 

"Will she not go?" thought Lady Bohun ; "can I not 
compel her? does she mean to stay holding the sword 
over my head ? shall I betray her ? shall I throw the game 
up, and say at once, produce the hidden codicil, do your 
worst, and set me free ? What should T lose by it ? — Bohun 
Court ! Yes, it would be his, then ; but my jointure would 

be ample Should 1 lose nothing else? — Yes; she would 

say I had been an accessory in the concealment. So I 
have, /or one week; so my good name, as she justly said, 
would be the second loss. Good heavens! that is lost 
already ! And I should have to stoop to Sir Guy Bohun ! 
to be a despised object in his eyes ! No, no, no — that I 
could not bear ! But what shall I gain if I let her stay 
on her own terms? — Bohun Court — Sydney reckons on 
Bohun Court — I shall gain it, and retain my position. 
Now Heaven help me, for I must answer her!" 

During this mental soliloquy, so rapidly held, her eyes 
had seemed to measure Ponsford from head to foot. The 
woman did not return the gaze, but she did not seem 
abashed by it. 

"Do I understand you rightly?" were Lady Bohun'9 
first words. They were more to gain time than in the 
light of a question. 

" I hope so, my lady," was the reply; " and I believe I 
have acted for the best, even for your ladyship. With the 
lawyers and all your ladyship's wedding guests in the 
house, on the very eve of your marriage, I do not see how 
any other arrangement could possibly be made. Should 
you decline my terms, in all probability the wedding will 
not take place to-morrow. I shall consider it my duty 
to " 

" To be silent, if you please," interrupted Lady Bohun, 
her eyes flashing. " Until I do decline your terms, I shall 
thank you to favour me with none of your remarks, but to 
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recollect, that whilst under my roof, you are my servant, and 
I shall exact from you the respect and obedience which a 
servant is required to give. I pay for it, Ponsford— I shall 
exact it ! When I cease to pay for it, you are no longer 
bound to give it. When I decline your terms, you may 
take your own measures ; so long as I accede to them, I 
hold you to your duties! Now I hope you understand 

' And with the imperious fury which Ponsford had never 
till now seen directed against herself, Lady Bohun rose 
from her seat and pointed to the door 

Surprised for the moment out of her usual self-com- 
mand, Ponsford obeyed the haughty gesture as if me- 
chanically, and Euphemia resumed her seat, breathless. 

" I have cowed her ! " were the first expressive words 
that burst from a heart beating to suffocation. '* I have 
frightened her, but she will recover ; she will soon see that 
it is / who should shrink, not she. wretched woman ! and 
then she will return to the attack. My triumph is empty, 
evanescent, absurd ! when my fate is in her hands. What 
did she say about the wedding not taking place to-morrow? 
—could she stop it? Yes, if she holds that codicil, she 
could. If I betray her, I can indict her for felony ; but I 

betray myself, too, by betraying her no things 

must rest as they are. I cannot do it. She must go on, 
triumphing, but she shall think I do not see her triumph. 
She shall think I believe but in my own ! " 

Lady Bohun *s dinner table that day was laid for 
twenty four. In half an hour from the time of {his scene 
she was seated at the head of it, magnificently dressed, 
laughing and talking as gaily as the gayest there. Pons- 
ford had been right when she said, ** If you decline my 
tei-ms, in all probability the wedding will not take place 
to morrow." Such a scandal, with the house full of the 
wedding.guests, would have been impossible. Any terms 
might have been made under such circumstances ! The 
vampire had chosen her moment well 

In the giddy excitement of that gay evening, Ponsford 
might be forgotten ; but in the silent, quiet hours of the 
night, when Euphemia looked back upon the events of the 
day, the full horror of her position came before her, and 
she shuddered as she thought to herself, " How long shall 
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I have to endure this life? how long shall I live under the 
same roof with one with whom I am on such miserable 
terms? how long will she compel me to meet her cold 
white face at every tuni, and try to shun her hateful pre- 
sence? And yet people call me on the pinnacle of happiness 
and prosperity ! Yes, so I am— but with a skeleton in my 
cupboard ! " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

And now we pass over a year. It may sound but a short 
time, but where every month, and week, and day of it has 
had its stirring events and startling scenes^ it seems a long 
time to the chief actors in life's weary drama. 

We need not follow the newly-wedded pair in their wan- 
derings, but we must come back with them to Bohun 
Court. 4 They are married people now of twelve months* 
standing ; they return to that beautiful home mutually dis- 
enchanted, like many and many a '* happy couple " before 
them. 

They started under, apparently, the very brightest of 
auspices ; everybody said what a well-matched couple, what 
a handsome pair, what a lucky man ! Yes, it all seemed 
very dazzling and very happy ; but each of them carried 
away in their own bosoms fiieir skeletons, and they brought 
them back again to Bohun Court -two now, instead of 
one. 

Lady Bohun sits in her own morning room, at a table 
covered with papers, in an attitude more expressive than 
graceful ; her elbows are on the table, and her hands, push- 
ing back her hair, are clasped over her forehead. With the 
slight, arched brows firmly knit, and the full, curved lips 
compressed into a look of desperate determination, she sits 
watching, with the eye of a lynx, the gray-haired man before 
her, on whose venerable face is seen only an expression of 
deep grief. 

It is her father. He is plunging into a perfect abyss ' of 
accounts, and the long dormant genius of the man of 
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business shines out now in bright and bold relief, though 
the task is driving a dagger into his heart. 

And at last it seemed even to puzzle him, 

" My Phemy, it exceeds even my utmost expectations ; 
you must look the evil boldly in the face, for you have much 
to endure." 

" I am quite prepared, papa," said Lady Bohun, not in 
soft tones, but in a voice of stem displeasure. There was no 
softness about her now. She sat there, feeling that she was 
an injured, and, worse than that, a deceived woman. She 
sat there writhing imder a woman's most bitter trial — that 
of knowing thtft she had married for love, and had been 
married herself for money ! "I am quite prepared for 
anything" 

" Then, my child, you knew, when you married, that 
Sydney had debts?" 

" Yes, I own I did ; but who could ever have dreamed 
that with a fortune lik^ mine, I could not, with a stroke of 
my pen, have extricated him from them?" 

" It would have l?een wiser, my child, to have given me a 
hint, that I might have looked into matters a little. Of 
course, I knew that Sydney had always been extrava- 
gant " 

*' I wish I could put his extravagance into the past 
tense, papa,". said Euphemia, bitterly; "what has he done for 
the last year but spend, spend, spend ? And now, for the 
first time in my life, I feel that I actually dare not draw a 
cheque, so enormously is my account overdrawn. Good 
heavens ! dearest father," she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
with sudden energy, " what an idiot I have been ! I thought 
that by reserving to myself the power of drawing my own 
cheques, I should escape half the miseries and humiliations 
of other married women ; and what have I gained by it ? 
nothing ! I have drawn lie cheques, it is true, but not for 
myself! I have drained the exchequer "-7-a laugh of sar- 
castic anguish — * and derived no benefit from it ! But T 
should not complain, could I but have cleared him, and lliat 
you say is impossible ?" 

" My dearest, had it been only Sydney's debts, we could 
have kept our heads above water well, for with such an 

income and estate as yours " a smothered groan— — 

" there are myriads of ways and means of raising money ; 
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but, my child, it is not his debts at which I tremble, it is 
his habilities." 

** And what may they amount to?" asked the young wife, 
in blissful ignorance of such calamities, yet sufficiently 
sensible that they were something dangerous, and conse- 
quently putting the question in a sort of concentrated 
voice, as if to say, tell me the worst at once. 

Mr. Blackstone looked up in some surprise at the 
question. 

** My dear/* was his answer, '* liabilities mean indefinite 
sums — sums, of which the amount may be incalculable 1 " 

Lady Bohun clasped her hands together.* 

** But to proceed to business," continued her father : 
'' the first point to be considered is, how the debts can be 
liquidated. I do not wish to add to the pain you are 
suffering, Phemy, but it certainly does seem surprising to 
me, that, reserving as you did the right of drawing your 
own income, and paying Sydney a -certain yearly sum, you 
could not manage to hold him a little more in check.*' 

"I should like to know," cried his daughter, with a 
burst of indignant bitterness, " what sort of a life the wife 
would lead who ever dared to refuse her husband money I 
Oh ! papa, you know the world too well to think (as I did, 
like a poor weak fool as I was !) that the mere fact of my 
being able to prevent his signing bis name to draw money, 
would ensure the safety of tliat money. Good Heavens ! 
I had better have been a labourer's wife, earning his daily 
bread and weekly shillings, than the wretch I am, dreading 
the return of every morning's sun ! " 

*' My Phemy," said her father, gently, ** there is nothing 
for you to dread " 

" A h ! " groaned Lady Bohun. 

" ^Even if it came to the worst, as long as your 

mother and I live, you are safe as far as home and pro- 
tection goes. But now, to look things seriously in the face, 
I fear I must catalogue Sydney's offences " 

" Do, do ! nothing will surprise me." 

" He has put his name to bills — that I know. By this 
act alone, he stands upon a volcano. Next, he " 

*• Why enumerate his deeds ? " interrupted Lady Bohun, 
with vehemence, ** will it help the matter at all ? " 
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« No — I cannot say it will, unless by preparing you " 

" 1 am prepaied already, for anything ! everything ! all 
I want to know is, can he avoid arrest?" 

••Certainly, if " 

" If what ? if he flies his country ? " 

" I hope it has not come to that yet.*' 

" Oh ! papa, hope nothing ! " and again Lady Bohun 
laughed sarcastically. " I have hoped tUl I have weaiied of 
hoping. It is the happy who hope — not I! oh! not I ! " 

And she hid her face in her hands, aud her thoughts 
travelled back to those bright bygone days of real peace, 
happiness, and prosperity, when even her brilliant lot did 
not seem to satisfy her, and all her wealth and luxury did 
not sufl&ce to expel from that lovely home of hers the 
skeleton which her imagination saw in it. 

Oh ! could those days but come again ! Alas ! and alas! 
What would she now have given to be once more Sir Felix 
Bohun *s honoured, petted wife, or Mr. Blackstone's envied 
daughter ! 

' "It is my day of retribution," said she, to herself, " and 
God only knows how much more I may have to suflFer. My 
punishment is severe, but it is just. I deserve it all, and 
more. Let me, then, meet it boldly.— Papa," she con- 
tinued aloud, " ought not Sydney to be present during this 
investigation?" 

*♦ Certainly, my dear, certainly, if you can prevail upon 
him." 

♦* If ? Why should he refuse ? " 

*• Well, my dear, try." 

The old man spoke very calmly, but Lady Bohun left 
the room in a fever of agitation. 

"Not come and help us when we are taking all this 
trouble for him ? " thought she, as she hurried to his room ; 
•* surely he has not the effrontery to refuse?^' 

And she almost burst open the door of the room he had 
appropriated to himself. Through an atmosphere as dense 
with smoke as any London fog, the refined and once-fas- 
tidious Lady Bohun discerned her husband. 

(Time was— and her heart often reminded her of it — 
when Mr. Bohun was not allowed to pass through the con- 
servatory with a cigarette in his hand, whilst now Captain 
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Sydney Aylmer wandered through all the costly rooms of 
Bohun Court smoking a cigar four inches long, and the 
thickness of a walking-stick, unr^proved !) 

** Sydney," exclaimed his wife, impetuously, " my father 
wishes to know if you are coming to assist us in our most 
unpalatable task this morning? We have been wading 
through all the bills, and airanging them " 

" The deuce you have — thank you; preparatory to paying 
them, I hope," was the cool reply, a puff of smoke issuing 
from his lif>s between every sent-ence. 

*' I should have thought," was the retort, " that even you 
would hardly have the face to ask me to do more than I 
have done ! " 

"Even I? Am I so very bad? Well, it oan't be 
helped. You took me for better, for worse, so you have 
no right to complain if you find it is for the latter. You 
ladies sometimes make bad bargains." 

" I do not come here to listen to your ill-timed Jokes," 
cried Lady Bohun, contemptuously ; " but to require your 
presence in the library, where my father has been hard at 
work in your service ever since breakfast" 

"I never asked him to trouble himself, Phemy." 

"Then, who is to<lo it? Are we to plunge deeper and 
deeper mto the abyss, and not make a single effort to save 
ourselves? You will not exert yourself, so my father is 
obliged to do it. He will not see my fortune squandered 
without, at least, attempting to save me from poverty.'* 

" Squandered ? now, i call that good. 1 think, consider- 
ing that you can have very few expenses compared to mine, 
you have spent a pretty penny yourself this year. Con- 
sidering that I allow you four hundred a year for your 

dress " 

• " You allow me?" cried Lady Bohun; " you ? when every 
farthing is mine?" 

" My Lady Bohun, a married woman's money is her hus- 
band's. Don't you irritate me, nor interrupt me. 1 say, 
you need not talk of my extravagance, when you have spent 
such sums this year yourself, in a manner totally incom- 
prehensible to me." 

'* Sydney," said Euphemia, turning very pale, "I told 
you when we married that I would have no inquiring iuto 

N 
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the manner in whieh I spent my money, neither would I 
render any account to you for the sums I drew." 

*' Perhaps so, and if you had drawn a few hundreds 
more than your allowance " 

*• My allowance ? Good Heavens ! *' 

** I might have overlooked it ; hut, my fair Phemy, whilst 
you have been busying yourself with my money matters, I 
have interested myself in yours, and, for the Ufe of me, I 
cannot make out what you do with a two hundred pounds 
which you seem to take regularly every quarter over and 
above your pin-money." 

Lady Bohun*s face, whieh had been gradually growing 
paler and paler, now became quite ashen in its hue ; she 
clenched her hands on the back of the chair over which 
she was leaning, and replied, in a low, desperate sort of 
voice, 

** Sydney, when I get into debt — ^when I bet, and 
gamble, and put my name to bills, and scatter a noble 
fortune to the winds — speak as you have now spoken, not 
till then. You have no right to question the manner in 
which I spend my income. Even if you had, your con- 
duct, your reckless extravagance, your guilty folly, and 
your heartless indifference, would be sufficient to rouse 
me to rebellion. As it is, I deny your right. And now, 
back to your own wretched affairs. Are you commg to the 
library?" 

*' No, I am not; there ! " 

** You will not assist my father ? Do you know that he 
is working in the dark? How can he help you if you will 
not give him a clear and a true statement as to what yon 
really do owe?" 

" I don't know myself, so how can I enlighten him ? " 

" You must know to a certain extent. Besides, he wishes 
to save you the humiliation of making these horrid reve- 
lations before Messrs. Deedes and Grim, wliom we expect 
by every train.** 

*' Deedes is a brute, and Grim is a fool, and you may 
tell them so from me." 

" They are so accustomed to hear you call all our country 
neighbours by those names, that I fear they will not feel 
their force. However, they come here as necessary Bvils, 
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and may be of great use, at all events, to me, if not to you, 
so I intend to be civil to them " 

At this moment, the sonorous bell of Bohun Court re- 
sounded through the hall. 

" They are here," said Lady Bohun, trembling with agi- 
tation, and deadly pale. 

'* Give me a light," said Captain Sydney Aylmer ; '* I 
shall have one more cigar, and then, perhaps, I may 
come." 

Lady Bohun turned and left the room with a chill at 
her heart, the chill of wounded affection — for she had 
really cared for her cousin Sydney — and the chill of im- 
pending misfortune. She could not realise pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, yet she felt a sort of foreshadowing of what they 
might be. She felt now, for the first time, that loss of 
money would bring destruction upon her. Without a 
golden key, how could she lock the cupboard that contained 
die skeleton that haunted her ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

That whole day, Messrs. Deedes and Grim were shut up 
in the library with Mr. Blackstone. Lady Bohun could 
not be persuaded to join them ; she said she was ill, and 
her father did not urge it, since one glance at her counte- 
nance could tell him that the illness was not feigned. 
Euphemia, generally so tenacious upon matters of busi- 
ness, shrank from the present inquiry with perfect horror, 
for the effect of the shock upon her health had been so 
great that she really was ill. 

** Only tell me," said she to her father, " what there will 
be left for me to live upon, and I care to know no more. 
Sydney has injured me so deeply by his deceitful conduct, 

that if it is better we should part be it so only let 

me know what I have left, and let it be certain; he must 
not be able to touch my income again. Any sum that you 

N 2 
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may rescue must be secured to my sole and separate use ; 
otherwise, in five years I shall be a beggar.*' 

And so Messrs. Deedes and Grim, and Blackstone pored 
over all the lettei's, all the papers, and all the bills belong- 
ing to Captain Sydney Aylnier which could in any way 
throw light upon his circumstances. There was no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the position in which they now 
found him with regard to money matters, for half an hour's 
examination enabled them to ascertain that within three 
months after his marriage he had paid debts to the amount 
of eighteen thousand pounds. 

" How could you let him have such a sum without a 
word of inquiiy?" Mr. Blackstone had asked his daughter. 

" I did not know it," said she. 

"Not when you drew all the cheques yourself?'' 

" I signed my name to blank cheques, and he filled in 
the amount himself. I trusted to his honour not to take 
more than he really wanted, — never to overdraw our ac- 
count — this is my reward ! I knew he had debts when we 
nianded. I little dreamt he was on the verge of ruin ! 
Had I ever refused him money, my life would have been 
made intolerable to me." 

And a burst of tears, tears of wounded pride and bitter 
disappointment, streamed from those eyes, to which such 
tears were sadly strange. 

But the great difficulty with which Messrs. Deedes and 
Grim had to contend was, the impossibility of coming to a 
right conclusion as to the gallant captain's liabilities. 

'* We know pretty well what he has spent, and what his 
outstanding debts are," said they to Mr. Blackstone ; " but 
we much fear there is worse behind the curtain. We 
really think the best plan would be for Captain Aylmer to 
go out of the way just for the present, for fear of acci- 
dents, and then our duty must be to raise money upon the 
estate." 

This suggestion was accordingly imparted at once both 
to Lady Bohun and her husband. As for Captain Aylmer, 
he was passive. As long as he had his cigars, his valet, 
his dressing-case, and his new gloves every day, it was 
utterly indiflferent to him where he was. But when it 
came to the question of raising money on the estate. Lady 
Bohun stood firm. With a blanched cheek and quivering 
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lips she vehemently and absolutely refused to allow any 
such plan to be put into execution. In vain even her 
father urged that he saw no objection to it. She saw an 
objection. She knew well enough what only one other in 
the world knew — that money must not be raised on Bohun 
Court. Suppose that dreadful secret ever to ooze out (and 
it was in the keeping of a woman not to he trusted), who 
was to refund that raised money ? 

** No, papa, take any measures you please but that, for 
Bohun Court must not be touched." 

** Only money raised on it, Phemy?" 

** To be repaid— how?" 

" By saving, by great care and economy." 

Lady Bohun laughed bitterly. 

** Care and economy where Sydney is concerned?" 

" Then, my dear, there is but one other alternative. 
Sydney must fly." 

** Let him ! " exclaimed the indignant wife ; ** what 
better could he do? but not a finger shall be laid on 
Bohun Court. Look ! " she added, walking to the window 
and pointing to the thinned plantations ; " look at all that 
timber cut down to pay his way through this frightful year ! 
How are those glorious trees ever to be replaced ?" 

" My dearest," said Mr. Blackstone, mildly, " fortunately, 
there is no positive necessity for your replacing them at all 
You have robbed only yourself." 

The remark, uttered in such pure ignorance, went like a 
dagger to that heart so full of conscious guilt, and, with 
feelings of humiliation and degradation which seemed to 
bow her young head to the very dust, Lady Bohun turned 
and left ^e room, giving her poor old father only the idea 
that she could bear no more. 

She shut herself up in her own boudoir, and spent that 
evening alone with her mother, Mr. Blackstone coming in 
and out occasionally to report the progress of the lawyers, 
and to share the light repast which was all those heavy 
spirits cared to taste. 

Messrs. Deedes and Grim also dined alone, but they sat 
in state in the great dining-room. To them, the first 
salmon, the early cucumbers, the diminutive lamb, forced 
peas, and precocious potatoes, had charms which gladdened 
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their hearts, laden, not with griefs, but with most lucrative 
business and profitable cares. 

As for Captain Sydney Aylmer, he took good care to 
have all his usual creature comforts dispensed to him, but 
even he had not the face to discuss them iu company, so he 
prudently kept to his own den, with the pleasant reflection 
that all these mystenous proceedings were being enacted 
on his accoimt, and that it was his own reckless ex- 
travagance that had disturbed the machineiy of that once- 
regular establishment. 

But Messrs. Deedes and Grim spent a very pleasant time 
of it. The champagne and the claret of Bohim Court 
were proverbial, and their spirits rejoiced as they filled and 
refilled their glasses. Mr. Grim grew jovial over it. 

*^I have often heard," said he, when the servants had 
left the room, *' of ducks and drakes being made of a fine 
property, but I never saw a clearer instance of it than the 
present" 

Mr. Deedes agreed. It was very lamentable, he said ; 
but what he considered more lamentable still, was the 
change in Lady Bohun. Bad as the case was, he could 
not see sufficient cause for such intense misery as it 
appeared to inflict upon her. 

" She looks as if she had had her death-blow. What a 
wreck ! Bless my soul, what a wreck in one short year ! 
How well I remember her on the occasion of the death of 
Sir Felix, just two years ago now ; what a fine, handsome, 
spirited young woman she was, and how grandly she stood 
up in defiance before Sir Guy Bohun, when there was that 
doubt about the will, and that codicil, you know " 

** Queer business that ; queer story," said Mr. Deedes, 
sptto voce, ** We came out better than I expected in that." 

" She is not the same creature now," was Mr. Grim's 
rejoinder, and this was true enough. Could any one have 
entered her dressing-room that night, and seen her sitting, 
her long hair dishevelled, her cheeks pale and sunk, and 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, they would have asked, what 
dark shadow has passed over that young spirit ? what weight 
is hanging over that troubled brow ? Lady Bohun is not 
indeed the same creature now, not even in courage ; for 
troubles and trials break down nerves which once seemed 
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made of iron, and at every slightest noise that echoed 
through the large, silent house, she started visibly. 

She sat there alone, waiting for her mother. The law- 
yers had returned to their labours again after dinner, and 
Mrs. Blackstone had promised to look in and tell her their 
final resolutions as she went up to bed ; for they were to 
depart by an early train the following morning, if they 
could get through their business that night 

Singularly enough, the flood of miseiy now pouring in 
upon her heart, seemed quite to have swallowed up. for the 
time being, the one great misery pf her life. She had 
groaned beneath a secret tyranny for many years — she was 
now the victim of an open one. She had lived for many 
months with a constant dre^ gnawing and gnawing at her- 
peace — the dread of detection — and now she sat in terror 
at the prospect of poverty opening before her — ^poverty and 
pecuniary disgrace ; she would be pointed at now as the 
wife of the man who had been obliged to fly his coimtry 
for debt 1 

She fancied that what she was now suffering was harder 
to bear than anything she had yet suffered. It was, in 
fact, one misery swallowing up another, and the last seemed, 
of course, the greatest, because one was dormant (though 
it required money to keep it so), and the other was active 
-^this, too, requiring money, but that the lawyers must 
settle. 

** If they cannot," was her bitter refrain^ " let him fly. 
He could not do better." 

She bent herself double, and with her face hidden in 
her hands. Lady Bohun rocked herself backwards and 
forwards in the abandonment of her anguish and indig- 
nation. 

She wondered what her servants would think of all that 
was going on? of the arrival of the lawyers? of their 
dining alone in state in the dining-room, whilst she, and 
her father and mother were ensconced in their private 
apartments, and Captain Sydney Aylmer in his ? She was 
obliged to descend to all these small mundane reflections, 
for Uie romance of her life was over. What would her ser- 
vants think of all this ? They would be the first people to 
su^ect that something was wrong — not the neighbourhood 
— it would be some time before the neighbourhood took 
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alarm, and when they did, it would be on a grander scale, 
as it were; it is less humiliating to be degraded in the 
eyes of the world at large than in the sight of one's im- 
mediate dependants —people who are busying themselves 
around youy and watching you, from moniing till ni^ht. It 
is difficult to pi ay the heroine to these. 

Suddenly, as she sat brooding, and reflecting, and listen- 
ing, there fell upon her ear a step approaching along the 
passage leading from the main corridor to Lady Bohun's 
room — a step that made her heart beat to suffocation. It 
was not her mother's ; it was » step she had not heard 
there for many months — it was one which had not dared, 
for all those months, by tacit agreement, to venture near 
her door— for a barrier had, by degrees, sprung up between 
the owner of that footstep and Lady Bahun. 

Ponsford was no longer housekeeper. Lady Bohun had 
now a professed cook, to suit the taste of Captain Aylmer, 
and she was much too fine a lady to submit to a house- 
keeper, so Ponsford merely resided at Bohun Court, in 
what capacity nobody knew. Everybody saw that there 
was something mysterious in her residence there, but 
reckoning her as a servant like themselves, the other ser- 
vants (with the espnt de corps which always animates that 
worthy class) forbore to make any remarks on the subject^ 
and only concluded that she had her own reasons, eligibla^ 
and good, no doubt, for staying — otherwise she would gOi 

There was only one circumstance that at aU attracted 
remark, and that was, that any communication that took 
place between Lady Bohun and Mrs. Ponsford was always 
held in writing. Notes often passed between them ;: words, 
never. 

And now that well-known step approached the door. 
That it should venture to do so, made Lady Bohun's hasty 
and passionate blood boil again. But there it came, ad- 
vancing in its light, measured tread, and then came the 
short, sharp, knock. 

To the vampire. Lady Bohun still held herself a heroine. 
With the same air of imperious command, which sat so 
well on her in former days, she now turned herself round 
to meet that woman face toface once more, and to ask her, 
by that mute gesture, the purport of her intrusion. Any 
one else would have been daunted. Not so Mrs. Ponsford. 
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Lady Bohun knew that bad not Fonsford some serious 
reason for seeking a personal interview, she would not 
have braved one. 

**She knows I am in her power — she knows that she 
may exasperate and insult me with impunity; but sh« 
knows, too, that however far she may presume, I am her 
match, so now let her speak first it must be some- 
thing vital." 

These thoughts seemed to shine through Lady Bohun's 
eyes. They flashed with a sort of fierce, inquiring glance, 
and th« marble image-like countenance before her met the 
burning gaze with one as fixed, as calm, as cold as ice. 

"I come, madam" — the voice sounded like what one 
might suppose a spirit's might sound, so clear and low — 
** I come to inform you that it is my intention to leave 
Bohun Court.'" 

Lady Bohun bent her head with the slightest possible 
inclination. 

"If your ladyship recollects," she continued, *^you gave 
me leave to do- so last year ; but it so happened that at that 
moment it did not suit my plans. Now, however, it does, 
and I have waited on your ladyship to take my leave in the 
first place, and in the next to say, tiiat as Messrs. Deedes 
and Grim are in* the house, it may possibly be as well that 
they should put, in formal words, the terms on which I do 
leave you. There is nothing like black and white in such 
matters," she added, mesmingly. 

Lady Bohun held her breath for a moment, with tight- 
ened lips. Was this to be borne ? was such cool insolence 
to be tolerated ? and^ these terms to be acceeded to without 
one effort to oppose such tyranny ? — No ! 

" Ponsford," said she, glaring at her, " a year ago, you 
say, I gave you leave to go — it was no such thing ; I de- 
sired you to quit Bohun Court, and my words were, the 
sooner the better, I desired you to go, on your own terms, 
and you refused — consequently, the treaty, the compact, or 
whatever name it may bear, falls null and void to the 
ground. I do not now forbid you to leave the house ; on 
file contrary, I say again, go ; but this time you go on m\j 
terms — empty handed." 

Ponsford looked firmly in her mistress's face. 
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"Your ladyship is in earnest? You positively decline 
to allow me the two hundred a year you promised me?" 

** I promised it under very different circumstances ; you 
refused it, and- the promise was absolved ; it is now no 
longer in my power to renew it." 

" I thought as much," said the vauipire, with a smile; " I 
was quite prep€ired for it ; but, unfortunately, I must live, 
like all the rest of the world." 

" Live ?" cried Lady Bohun, *' have you not made enough 
by me to live for years and years ? Have you not been ab- 
solutely living on me ever since you and 1 first met, and 
how much money have you had from me this year alone .^" 

** I have not counted," was the calm reply. 

" But I have," exclaimed Lady Bohun, " and the sum 
amounts to ei^t hundred pounds! Have you the face, 
after receiving so imprecedented a sum, to ask me for 
more ? Me, a married woman ? whose husband must, of 
course, be partially cognisant of her expenditure ? Have 
you the effrontery to suppose that I am to continue to 
supply you, at this most unjustifiable rate, with money for 
which 1 must in some way account ?" 

*' Madam, I do not call it unjustifiable ; when a lady has 
a secret which she requires kept (and kept, too, at great 
personal risk), she must pay for the safety of it. It is on 
these grounds that I now demand my two hundred a year ; 
provided," she added, carelessly, '* that your ladyship still 
requires the secret kept — not unlsss^'* 

Lady Bohun was in a reckless mood that night. It was 
on her lips to exclaim, " I do not ! now do your worst ! " but 
at the very instant that she would have uttered the words, 
the door opened, and Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone entered 
together. A glance showed them that they were interrupt- 
ing an interview of a very agitating character ; for Euphe* 
mia's cheeks were crimson, and her whole appearance re- 
minded her mother of those very early days when, in the 
infant Phemy's violent rages, the utmost exertion of gentle 
determination was called into action to quell the fiery tem- 
per of the impulsive child. 

But that a domestic should have had power to rouse her 
to this pitch, seemed to her parents unbecoming and 
wrong. They flew to her in afifectionate haste^ her father 
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firmly convinced that she was now a lamentable case in 
point of the tyranny to which he had long seen she was 
insensibly yielding. 

" My Phemy," 3iey exclaimed, in one breath, " what has 
happened? how can we help you? Only give the due 
authority, and we shall see that you meet with no insolence 
from your menials." 

The prominent idea, in both those honest, open minds, 
was, that finding matters were '* going wrong " in the house, 
this pampered domestic, thinking only of herself, was about 
to make an honourable retreat from the sinking vessel 
whilst something could be saved from the wreck, but 
had given notice of her intentions in some obnoxious 
manner. 

" Tell us what it is, my Phemy," they continasd, Mr. 
Blackstone having prudently locked the door; ^'tell us 
only." 

But this was* exactly what Lady Bohun could not do, as 
she well knew; and her terror lest Ponsford should be 
listening in the passage, held her lips still more firmly 
closed. All she could utter was, 

" She is going, dear father ; she is going ! " 

" And all the better, my dearest She ought to have 
gone long ago." 

"And I have much to settle — much to arrange with 
her," continued Lady Bohun, trembling from head to foot ; 
"let her retmn for a few minutes. Go to bed, dearest 
father and mother, and reserve business till the morning — 
h is too late to-night — only let me just say one word to 
Ponsford." 

"Not alone," said Mr. Blackstone decisively; "you 
shall not be exposed to that woman's insolence again, 
unless in the presence of either yoiir mother or myselfl 
I saw enough of her, as I entered, to judge of the mood 
she is in ; and I recollect too well what I suffered in my 
youth ." 

" Papa dear, I am afraid I must see her, if only to say 
one word," persisted Lady Bohun, too wretched now even 
to smile at her father's well-known reminiscences. 

'* Cannot the word be spoken before witnesses?" asked 
her father, with equal pertinacity. 

Lady Bohun hesitated — how was she to answer? What 
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could she say without criminatiDg herself? And yet two 
words would suiBSce — either " 1 agree," or " I refuse." 
Why could she not say them ? and them only? Gasping 
for breath, half-choked with emoti<)n, she made one 
vehement effort at self-control, and took the fatal plunge. 

*' Call her in," was all she could articulate ; and whilst 
she and her mother sat in breathless silence, as if awaiting 
some dreadful doom, the old man walked, with a determined 
step and a firm face, out of the room/' 

Mrs. Blackstone had neither her husband's firmness nor 
her daughter-s spirit. Her strength of mind had been 
sorely upset by the trials and troubles of the last few days, 
and she now found herself unable to do more than pillow 
that aching head upon her breast, and echo every sigh 
that burst fix>m Lady Bohun's lips. 

But now came the sound of Mr. Blackstone's returning 
steps ; and Euphemia, believing she would now be called 
upon to renew the fearful encounter which had been inter- 
rupted, rose up, ready for the emergency — rose up like a 
lioness — she felt there was a something urging her on to 
her destiny — ^nothing could avert it, so on she must go ; 
it mattered little whether the pace were fast or slow — the 
verge was reached — it was for Ponsford to give the push. 

Mr. Blackstone entered. Oh ! intense relief, he was 
alone ! 

** My dear, the woman has shut herself into her room, 
locked the door, and told your maid, Estelle, that she was 
going to bed. Would you wish her summoned ?" 

** Oh ! no, no, no !" cried' Euphemia, clasping her hands 
in transport at the reprieve; **no! I would have gone 
througii 11 if necessary, but as it so happens, so let it be. 
Let me have a little breathing time ; I can bear no more to- 
night ; to-morrow I may be better able ; to-morrow, in fact, 
I must ! " 

And grasping at the straw on which to rest, that drowning 
soul tried to close her eyes in forgetfulness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Lady Bohun awoke the next morning with all the sensa- 
tions with which one is always oppressed after a day of 
great grief, great joy, or great fatiguie. 

First, the feeling of bewilderment— s^e only knew at 
first that some tremendous blow had fallen upon her ; what 
was it ? Then she had a vague recollection of a scene ^vith 
Ponsford — a scene which was to be repeated — so dius far 
she felt tliat her eyes had only opened to misery. Then 
came a recollection of the moments just before her eyes 
closed in sleep — she remembered all the unusually heavy 
steps backwards and forwards along the oak passages. Now 
she remembered that the lawyers were in the house— yes, 
and the reason they were there I Then the last sounds 
she heard — a scuffling and scrambling along the gallery. 
Ah ! shame, grief, and bitter humiliation ! — those were the 
footsteps of the men-servants carrying Captain Sydney 
Aylmer off to bed. Alas, and alas ! that was no unusual 
sound ; it was only a part of her awakening from the day- 
dream of her life, her love-match ! 

Yes, all these recollections came crowding on her with 
overwhelming force as she woke up from sleep, and then 
she looked round her with a sort of " Where am I ? " 
glance. 

She was not in her bed;* not even divested of her 
peignoir in which she had spent the previous evening ; she 
had fallen asleep in her arm-chair, and on looking towards 
her bed, she saw her mother occupying it,, peacefully sleeps 
ing— to tell the truth, snoring. 

•* Happy creature ! dear old mother I I shall never sleep 
again as you are sleeping now ! " thought Lady Bohun, as 
she looked at the- calm and comely features, and then she 
returned to her chair, to think over the probable trials of 
the new day before her. 

First, of Ponsford. To accede to her demand was of 
course compulsory; she had no altemative ; and yet, in the 
beat of the moment, the evening before, she must cer- 
tainly have given the woman to understand that she was 
about to combat the pointy if not absolutely to refuse her 
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demand. What would this refusal entail upon her ? She 
was afraid to think; she must leave that to the power 
that says, '* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

What she would have liked to know was, Ponsford's 
sentiments upon that last most stormy interview. 

" To all appearance, I was her match ; hut in heart, oh I 
what a coward!" 

And now the various sounds of early morning hegan to 
echo through the long passages of Bohun Court. Shutters 
were opened, great hars and holts withdrawn, and Mrs. 
Blackstone woke to wonder how she could possibly have 
overslept Phemy, who was generally so lazy in the morn- 
ing. 

Then came Mr. Blackstone. He was going to breakfast 
with Messrs. Deedes and Grim. *' It is but civil, my dear, 
for Sydney says he has a bad headache." 

Messrs. Deedes and Grim were to go by the mid-day 
train, and suddenly there arose in Euphemia's mind the 
idea that she must not let them go until she had settled 
Mrs. Ponsford. Consequently, there must first be the 
dreadful and dreaded interview with her, and then a sort 
of specious and confidential conversation with the lawyers, 
— reducing the establishment, an old servant gomg away, 
retiring pension, &c., &c. 

Now that she was fairly plunged into the depths of it. 
Lady Bohun's courage and spirit rose with the circum- 
stances; and as soon as she and her mother had taken 
their silent, scanty, hasty, wretched meal — ^that sort of 
meal that one tidces, half choked by every morsel, when a 
great grief is upon us — she called Estelle, and desired 
her to summon Mrs. Ponsford. 

" Five minutes will sufiice, dearest mother ; when five 
minutes have elapsed, do you come in accidentally." 

But vain the precautions, thrown away all the plotting 
and planning 1 Estelle came back with the face of a 
ghost 

'* Miladi, Mrs. Ponsford is gone ! " 

"Gone?" Euphemia's eyes opened to their fullest 
•xtent, and her breath seemed to stop; '*how do you 
mean, gone ? ** 

'* She has left Bohun Court— >she has taken all her 
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things — she went away by the Parliamentary train," 
were the sentences panted forth by Estelle, with the real 
alarm of innocence, and there was a dead silence. Words 
fell from Lady Bohun's lips, but they were uttered more 
as a deep groan than in articulate sounds. Even her 
mother could not have guessed that they framed the sen- 
tence, " Then I am lost!'' 

There came over her face a livid hue of undefined terror. 
She was expecting she knew not what— this was the dawn 
of what appeared to her the darkest day of her life. 

And there she sat, a numbness creeping over her, listen- 
ing to every sound, and starting at every footfall, but 
uttering no syllable; and her mother had the tact and 
the charity to sit by her side in silence— the greatest 
kindness she could bestow upon her. 

The reflections of those few morning hours aged Lady 
Bohun twenty years. The worn looks and the neglected 
hair— for to submit to the. touch of even Estelle's handy 
fingers would have been torture — all told their weary tale. 
People in affliction or distress seldom think of personal 
appearance, and it was Mrs. Blackstone herself who took 
courage, and at last approached the living statue, passing 
a soft handkerchief, dipped in rose-water, over the pallid 
features, and rolling the masses of dark hair up into their 
net of gold thread, "just to make her fit to be seen." 

" By whom ?" thought the wretched young wife ; ** whom 
am I to see next?" 

The departure of Ponsford had created an extraordinary 
sensation through the house, and when Mr. Blackstone 
heard of it, he looked upon it as something so mysterious 
and singular, that, without saying anything to his daughter, 
he began to paake a few inquiries about her departure 
amongst the domestics. When did she go? — how did she 
go ? — had she had any letters ? and had she seen her lady- 
ship before her departure ? 

" She went away at a quarter before six in the morning. 
Her old friend, William, the groom, had brought round 
the brougham for her, and a cart had taken a regular load 
of luggage (ergo, the depaiture was not unpremeditated") ; 
no letters had arrived so early, but the telegraph boy had 
been seen at the lodge. Mrs. Ponsford« it was supposed. 
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had taken leave of her kdyship the evening before ; cer- 
tainly, she had not been near Lady Bohun's rooms that 
morning." 

To all, excepting Lady Bohun herself, that hasty flight 
was a mystery, but to Euphemia it was none. All she 
could think, all she could say to hei-self was, " I am lost. 
I exasperated her, and she will ruin me ! " 

And nothing remained for her now but to await, with 
the patience of utter recklessness^ the issue of this long- 
endured tyranny, for it was evidently drawing to a 
climax. 

There are certain hoiurs in our existence, sometimes 
hours of illness, sometimes hours of pain, or of great 
solitude, or of great grief, when the years of our lives 
seem to pass before us in review, by month, and week, and 
day,, and hour — nay, and when even moments are recalled 
to- our recollection as vividly as though we were living them 
over again. 

In this singular review, brought before us almost mira- 
culously, the most hardened can, if they choose, trace the 
hand of Providence. It is the still small voice of warning, 
as if a vision of the J^udgment Day, very faintly traced, 
were held for an instant before our eyes, to show us what 
the past has been, and ask us what the future is to be .^ 

Is there a living soul in the world who can look upon 
that vision without a shudder? or who can lay his hand on 
his heart and say, ** Were I to begin life again, even as I 
have acted, just so would I act again ? " 

No. There is not one who would not tremble at the 
retrospect ; and it is to be hoped that there are but few who 
would not but be thankful that the chance had been given 
them, either to reflect, to repent, or to amend— for when 
^is vision comes across one, it is like a check in one-s life 
— an awful something saying to the traveller, " stop-" — and 
we must stop, for it is no mortal voice that we obey. 

On this eventful morning, in that brief hour of solitude, 
when the sense of impending misfortune was heavy upon 
Lady Bbhun, this vision passed before her, and she stopped 
— stopped in her life, to look, not hitch but absolutely down 
upon it^ for there it lay, spread out widely before her, clear 
as day, every thought, word, and deed ! 
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" Repentance taketh can away, 
Death remedies the rest " 

Yes, and happy and blessed are those to whom time and 
the warning are permitted. It does not fall to the lot of all 
to be thus called upon to stop. Some have neither time 
nor opportunity for repentance — they have thrown both 
away— in that case, what remedy has death ? 

But Lady Bohun gazed at the vision, and as she gazed, 
scalding teai's of repentance half blinded her — scalding 
tears, too, of remorse; for, after all, what had Sir Guy 
Bohun ever done to her, that, from the very first, she 
should have lent herself to a scheme to injure him to the 
utmost of her abihty ? But, said the dark angel by her 
side, you were but a tool in the hand of another, and Sir 
Guy Bohun was the skeleton in your cupboard. 

"Why was I a tool? What had he done that, from 
our earliest acquaintance, I should thus set myself against 
him? Why did T persecute him from the beginning? 
make his home miserable to him ? drive him from it ? 
destroy the only favourite he had?— oh! petty piece of 
wanton cruelty! — finally, when there was enough and 
abundance for all, rob liim of his rights, and secretly 
connive to impoverish him ? then, when it was in my power, 
to reinstate him — to say, the codicil exists, take back your 
own? Why 'did T shrink, a cowardly culprit, from exposing 
my fellow-sinner? Why did I fear to offend that wretched 
woman ? How is it that I never saw till now, that, as soon 
as she had gained her awn ends, of course she would turn 
against me? And now she has gained them: she has 
made her fortune just as mine is slipping from my grasp ! 
She will wind up her miserable plot by publicly disgracing 
me, whilst she hei-self will sink into the easy obscurity of 

her station ! But I deserve it 1 am only repaid 

» vengeance is mine, — I wiU repay,' Yes, and I deserve to be 
repaid to the uttermost, so 1 must bear it — and I could have 
borne it had it been any soul living but Sir Guy Bohun ! 
Good Heavens ! to think of the horror of being lowered in 
Aw eyes!" 

Yes —she who had always held herself so high ! 

In the midst of this stupor of thought, for it was more 
than a reverie, Lady Bohun was startled by the sudden 
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entmiee of her frdieTp and he in his torn wad startled by 
the gh^clT expression of her eoontenanoe. 

- 1 was' coming to tell joa diat Deedes and Grim are 
going, mj dear.*' said he,""*^ and to ask if von would see 

than : bat. reallj» joa do look so dreadlblhr ill are you 

ilURiemj?' 

''Dear lather, ong^t I to see diem?" 

^ Mt child, thej haTe been tot kind and painstaking — 
ther bone got throo^ die bosiiiess w<mdeifollY — ^matters 
are not so bad as ther looked — and so it would be a 
cxvilitT just to see them, and saj a few words of acknow- 
ledgment that is to saj, if joa are equal to it ^but, 

mr dearest* joa look like a ghost : yon reaUy most bear 
np : don't gire way now that d^ worst is OTer.** 

^The witxst?** cried Lady Bohnn; and then, suddenly 
bursting into a passion of tears, she sobbed hysterically. 

Mr. Blackstone was Teir much alarmed, biA he did not 
run for assistance. He had die sense to see and feel, that 
the quieter such exhibitions were kept, the better for his 
daughter's position in die eyes of her household. He 
stood and soothed and scolded her by turns. Poor, good 
man ! how litde he knew the cause of that hysterical fit ; 
but he had heard a scolding was good for the complaint, 
so he administered it, inteimin^ed with many tender 
reassurances. 

He was just entering into all the legal details, and telling 
her how, with a few years* care and economy, she could 
redeem the immense sums lost and expended (for it now 
appeared that Captain Aylmer s gambling debts were some* 
thing incredible), when that norous bell of Bohun Court* 
sounding more sepulchral even than usual, rang in Lady 
Bohun's ear, and starting from her chair, she clasped her 
hands tightly Cbgether, and stood listening breathlessly. 

Scuffling feet, hurrying backwards and forwards, doors 
opening and shutting, loud voices, and steps running along 
the uncarpeted galleries, made the silent old house sound 
all alive in a moment. 

With dilated eyes and quivering lips. Lady Bohnn lis- 
tened — listened with a strained attention painfiil to witness. 
She grasped her father's hand close to her breast " Satfe 
mer' she whispered; and the old man looked down upon 
her in grief and anxiety. 
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'* Her mind is going," was his first idea, and then he 
proceeded to try and calm her. " My child, it is only the 
carriage for Deedes and Grim ; you know I told you they 
were to leave at twelve o'clock. Possibly, they have per- 
suaded Sydney to go with them ; if so, it is his wisest and 
safest plan ; for he miut get out of the way for the next few 
months." 

'* Father," she continued, in the same alarmed whisper, 
" it is no one going — it is some one come I Save me, for 
mercy's sake ! save me I " and she clung to him still more 
closely. 

"You will see Sydney?" said Mr. Blackstone, genUy. 

" It has nothing to do with Sydney," she replied. 

" Phemy, I will send your mother to you," exclaimed 
the old man, disengaging his hand in real fear, yet trying 
to speak in a peremptory voice ; " you have a certain duty 
to go through, my child — have a stout heart, and do it 
manfully ; I will send your mother to you." 

" Save me ! " repeated Lady Bohun wildly, " they are 
coming— save me I " 

" No one shall enter this room without your permission, 
my dear," answered her father, for he, too, began now to 
be aware that there was an arrival in the house, and that, 
under present circumstances, such an event was certainly 
to be dreaded. 

He had hardly uttered the words than a footman knocked 
at the door. 

" Some gentlemen, sir, very anxious to see her ladyship 
as soon as possible." 

"Very well," was Mr. Blackstone's hasty answer ; "tell 
them Captain Aylmer is at home." 

" I did say so, sir ; but the gentlemen said it was her 
ladyship they wished to see." 

"Then take wine and biscuits into the library, and say 
Lady Bohun will be down immediately." 

When Mr. Blackstone turned towards his daughter, after 
giving these brief directions, Euphemia lay back in her 
chair senseless. 

It was now absolutely necessary to summon Estelle as 
well as Mrs. Blackstone, whilst the poor distressed father 
went down to see what these gentlemen could possibly 
want with bis daughter, and who they were. 
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** She was quite right, poor soul," thought he to himself, 
as he shuffled down stairs ; " she evidently had some sus- 
picions which I know nothing ahout wheel within wheel 

dear me ! my heart begins to misgive me what 

can they want? Gentlemen, your servant." 

The precise and formal old man thus presented himself 
to the four strangers before, him, and eyed them keenly. 
At a glance he could see that two were gentlemen — two 
were not. 

" Mr Blackstone, I presume," begun the eldest of the 
gi'oup ; ** excuse me, sir, but our business is most urgent ; 
forgive this abrupt intrusion and these apparently imperti- 
nent measures, but we have found it necessary to take a 
great liberty ; we have stormed your house, as it were, and 
whilst we are in it, we are compelled to prevent any of the 
inmates leaving it." 

•' Gentlemen, you alarm me," said Mr. Blackstone^ now 
quailing himself ; " but you may rest assured no one over 
whom you have any- claim will be suffered to escape. I 
would only make an appeal for my daughter's solicitors, 
Messrs. Deedes and Grim, who are obliged to start by the 
mid-day train. May I ask if this business relates in any 
way to the affaurs of my son-in-law. Captain Aylmer?" 

*' Not in the least. Btit as we also wish to return by 
that train, if we could see Lady Bohun immediately ? " 

Mr. Blackstone explained his daughter's state, assuring 
the visitors that he was, at the same time, sure she would 
do her utmost 

" Is it likely to be very distressing intelligence to her, 
gentlemen ?"^ he asked, turning back at the door as he was 
leaving the room, " for I assure you she is very ill. She 
has had much to try her, lately." 

" Not to Lady Bohun personally," was the evasive an- 
swer ; and too nervous to ask more, or even to inquire the 
names of these intruders, Mr. Blackstone returned to his 
daughter. 

Lady Bohun was just reviving, looking like death, and a 
scared expression on her countenance. Her father repeated 
the little that had passed, and exhorted her to be firm and 
rouse herself. 

** Get it over, my dear. We must not keep them waiting, 
for they must go back to town by the same train as our own 
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party, singularly enough. Now rouse up, for appearance 
sake. Let us put a good face on our own sad affairs as 
long as we can." 

" But who what can it be? who are they?" 

It had never occurred, either to Mr. Blackstone or any 
one else, to ask, so great was the confusion, excitement, 
and dismay pervading every comer of the house. It had 
seemed enough that they had effected their entrance, and 
demanded an interview in terms and tones hardly to be 
denied. 

Propped up by pillows, supported temporarily by strong 
stimulants, the once - dauntless Lady Bohun heard her 
visitors enter the room and approach her. Again almost 
on the verge of fainting, she raised her eyes. 

" Good heavens ! Mr. Topham?" 

Yes ! Mr. Topham, Mr. Charles Topham, and two odd- 
looking strangers behind them, upon whom the frightened 
glance of Lady Bohun rested uneasily. She could not 
breathe quite freely yet. What could their errand be ? 

" Yes, Lady Bohun," began the elder brother, " and 
grieved to see you so ill. We renew our acquaintance 
under very uncomfortable circumstances, I regret to say, 
and nothing but the urgency of the case would have in- 
duced us to persist in intruding upon you. But our mis- 
sion is one of veiy great importance; it relates to an 
individual beneath your roof at this mament" 

" Sydney?" thought Lady Bohun. 

" One in whom I have no doubt you — like every one else 
— have placed imbounded confidence." 

*' Yes?" almost inaudibly, but interrogatively. 

" Your servant — Fomford ! " 

A cold dew seemed to creep over Euphemia at this 
name. 

" We hold a warrant," continued Mr. Topham, *' for the 
apprehension of Mira Ponsford.^' 

Every one started, except Lady Bohun, She could hardly 
turn whiter than she was already, but she looked fainter, 
and her voice sounded strange as she exclaimed, " Of what 
is she accused?" 

" Of forgery !'^ cried the four voices at once, and there 
was a dead silence for a moment, for the shock of the 
abrupt announcement was great to, at least Mr. and Mrs. 
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Blackstone, if not to their daughter. She, however, hid 
whatever emotion she might have felt, by coveiing her face 
with her hands. 

None present could tell what that action signified. To 
Mr. Topham and his brother it was but a natural gesture 
of surprise and horror. 

" We cannot wonder at any distress you may feel, Lady 
Bohun," continued Mr. Charles Topham ; *• but when you 
consider for how many, many years this wretched woman 
has exerted her marvellous influence over all her em- 
ployers for 'the worst of purposes, you can hardly grieve 
that at last her sin should find her out ** 

" On what charge?" gasped Euphemia. 

" By something approaching a miracle," continued the 
elder brother, " we have succeeded, after years of patient 
search and investigation, in ascertaining that the will of my 
late wife, Lady Maiy, which at the time filled us all with 
astonishment, is an undoubted forgery. More than sus- 
picion rested on Ponsford. Secondly, this discovery has 
led to another, relating to the will of my mother-in-law. 
Lady Merivale, the bequest in which nearly beggared us, 
whilst this woman reaped the richest harvest. However, 
all this will appear in due time. What we wish to prepare 
you for is, the conviction of one in whom 1 fear you also 
have placed great confidence, and to tell you of the possi- 
bility of your having to give evidence against her " 

•*Ah! no, no, no!" cried Lady Bohun, with a shriek 
of terror; '* anything in the world but that! I could 
not — I would not — 1 dare not face Ponsford in such a 
position." 

A. glance was exchanged between the brothers. 

" Your ladyship doubts her guilt?" asked one of the 
strangers. 

*' I doubt nothing — I know nothing!" she continued 
wildly ; " and I have nothing' to say — only do not ask me 
to appear against her on any plea whatever. I hoped, fer- 
vently hoped, I had looked my last on her " 

" What ! " cried Mr. Topham, starting ; " is she not 
here— under this roof — in Bohun Court?" 

" She left most tmexpectedly, without a word of leave 
or warning, this morning," said Mr. Blackstone, coming 
forward. 
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A look of blank dismay passed over the faces of the 
group. 

" She must have had some inkling of the affair," said the 
younger brother, "and so escaped us. Lady Bohun, 1 
implore you to tell us all you know ! Had you no sus- 
picion ?" 

** Of what?'* asked Euphemia, trembling from head to 
foot. 

" Of her reason for leaving you so suddenly. Did she 
not in any way lead you to suppose that she was about to 
leave you ?" 

*'My dear.'* said Mr. Blackstone, advancing to his 
daughter's side, and placing his hand on her shoulder; 
"you must answer candidly, if you please. 1 beg of you, 
for my sake, to do so. You may have some natural regard 
for this woman — (though I confess I always had the worst 
opinion of her) — but in concealing any information it may 
be in your power to give these gentlemen, who have been 
so deeply wronged and injured by her, you are defeating 
the ends of justice." 

•* But I know nothing," was the reply, whilst she again 
hid her face, but this time on her father's arm. 

•' Forgive me," said the elder Mr. Topham, touched by 
an anguish which, of course, he could not quite compre- 
hend in such a case, " but if you could only give me a clue 
if you would but say where you think she may be con- 
cealed " 

" I have no reason to think she is concealed at all,'* re- 
plied Lady Bohun, looking up quickly. 

** But you knew she was going ?*' 

*• Phemy, my darling," whispered her father, " speak of 
yourself, otherwise they may compel you.'* 

" All I know, you shall know," was her answer, rousing 
herself by a violent effort ; " Ponsford entered my room 
yesterday evening, and gave me warning. I always knew 
she would go- some day. I did not know when it might 
be, but I was aware that she was engaged to be married." 

** She said nothing of leaving you in this manner, with- 
out any notice ? " 

" Not a syUable." 

** Then she had got wind of this," muttered one of Mr. 
Topham's companions ; " we had better be off." 
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•'Mr. Topham," interposed Mr. Blackstone, hastily, 
" allow me to suggest the telegraph. It may overtake her, 
at all events it must follow her very closely ; stand on no 
ceremony with us, but start immediately ; and now I think 
of it Phemy, my dear, was not that her intended hus- 
band, that man in the Albany, of the same name as her- 
self?" 
** Yes," said his daughter, in a low whisper, 
** Then no doubt that is her destination. Gentlemen, it 
seems inhospitable, but I beg you not to mind us," con- 
tinued the old man in a fever of anxiety, and without giv- 
ing Lady Bohun another glance, the whole party rushed 
out of the room. 

Euphemia leant back in her chau", and clasped her 
hands. 

" If they should succeed in taking her! in seizing her! 
if she should be convicted imprisoned good hea- 
vens ! / shall be free / If she should be transported ? 

could she tell, I wonder, as a prisoner? would she be 

allowed to make revelations ? no, hardly, for it would 

but be criminating herself doubly oh ! tiiat I could but 

feel her safe within the iron grasp of those injured men, 
and I would take up every board, and pull down every 
brick, and pull down Bohun Court itself, rather than that 
fatal codicil should not be found ! She said she had re- 
placed it in its hiding-place wretched woman! and 

yet she had the face to call it my secret! Mine? is it 

mine ? yes it exists so much of it is mine ! 

and I have kept it secret ! ah me ! how my heart smote 
me when Mr. Topham said her sin had found her out ! how 
do I know how soon mine will find me f " 

And like a statue^ the heart-broken lady of Bohun Court 
sat and listened to the stir in the house, till the sounds, and 
the voices, and the feet, had all subsided, and the most 
profound silence succeeded. 

All were gone. Twelve o'clock struck. The train itself 
was gone now, but the telegram had gone on long before. 

" If it has done its work well, she is now in custody ! — 
arrested ! — Ponsford a prisoner V* 

Enough to chill the life-blood of a higher heart even 
than Lady Bohun's. 

Yes. She had heard the departure of the three parties. 
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— the lawyers, the Messrs. Topham, and Captain Aylmer. 
All were to depart by the same train, yet all would take 
care to occupy different carriages, for they were an antago- 
nistic set. But she had seen no more of them, not even of 
her husband. He seemed to take it for granted that if she 
had wanted to see him, she would have sent for him. As 
it was, he was very glad. ** Good-byes were a great bore, 
and he knew Phemy was savage with him," were his 
parting words, and thus he took his farewell of Bohun 
Court. 

And now Euphemia was alone— alone with her father 
and mother— alone with her thoughts, and with her con- 
science. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The telegraph wires did their work well, as they ever do. 
The cab which conveyed Mrs. Ponsford from the station to 
the Albany was followed by another, and as she calmly paid 
her fare, the hand of a policeman was placed on her 
shoulder. 

" Mrs. Ponsford, I think. 1 must detain you, if you 
pleasfe, ma'am." 

The same undisturbed expression which had sat on that 
face through every stirring passage of her life sat on it still, 
as Ponsford turned with perfect self-possession towai'ds the 
speaker. 

" You will be so good as to accompany me into the 
house," said she, haughtily ; for she had the presence of 
mind to retain the same bearing which always characterised 
her, in order that the true state of things should not be 
apparent to the servant, who had come out to receive her 
luggage; and with two policemen following at less than 
arm's length, she led the way into the chambers, which she 
certainly could not have expected to enter so attended. 

** Now," said she, turning coolly towards tliem, " your 
warrant, if you please.'* 

o 
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The telegraphic message'was exhihited with a smile of 
derision, and her countenance changed for the first time. 

*' I don't think we've made any mistake, ma'am," said 
one of them, " so now my hrother ofHcer here must go 
back and wait for further orders. You needn't mind me, 
ma am. I must just sit and watch you, that's all. Another 
couple of us are stationed outside." 

To this gentle hint, Ponsford replied hy sitting down 
and taking off her bonnet. At that moment the door 
opened and a man entered, followed by the •* couple of 
us," who had been outside. An expressive look was all 
that passed between him and Ponsford, but by the ghastl j 
pallor of his countenance it was evident he did not bear 
up with the same stoicism which marked the conduct of 
his fair intended, this being Mr. Ponsford. 

** You had better go," said Ponsford, at last addressing 
him, " these persons have no authority to detain you." 

*• I shall not leave you, Mira," was the answer. 

" You miut,'' said she, firmly, keeping her eyes fixed on 
liim in a way which he apparently understood ; for a mo- 
ment he hesitated. " Go, for the present," she added ; " if 
you are wanted, you can be sent for." 

The policemen eyed the pair of lovers very suspiciously, 
yet what she said was true, their authority did not extend 
so far as the man; their instructions were, to stop the 
woman described in the telegram, and detain in custody 
her luggage, and everything in the shape of papers, in the 
house to which they tracked her. 

" Look at him well," whispered one policeman to the 
other, " we shaU want him, I suspect, so make sure of your 
man again." 

An hour passed. It would be two before those men 
would know what they were to do with their prisoner, and 
the time lagged fearfully to all except the chief person 
concerned. She had taken out pen, ink, and paper, and 
sat herself down to write. 

The officers kept talking amongst themselves in a voice 
inaudible to her. "Look at her hand — that don't look 
a guilty one— cool as a cucumber." 

" Wonder what the charge is, eh? not a stealing case?" 

•* No. Something pen and ink, for a guinea." 

At last she looked up. 
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•* I have written a letter here," said she, folding it up, 
** which I suppose I may be allowed to send, with an en- 
closure, to the person to whom it is addressed. Am I to 
give it into your chaise?" 

" If you please, ma'am." 

•• Will you pledge yourselves that it reaches its destina- 
tion?" 

**It will be handed over to the proper authorities, 
ma'am, with all your ether papers." 

" But this paper does not belong to me. It is a document 
of exceeding importance, belonging by right to Sir " 

" You needn^t tell us, ma'am. Better say nothing. All 
you say we shall have to repeat, and it may tell against 
you, you see." 

At this moment there was a rush of many feet across 
the courtyard, and the small room in which sat Ponsford 
and her guardians seemed suddenly full of people. 

Two gentlemen came hastily forward, dusty, heated, 
breathless. 

" So, Mrs. Ponsford! caught at last, by Jove ! " 

It was Mr. Charles Topham, who, with malignant glee, 
thus hurled at the scornful figure before him this indignant 
recognition. 

Silent, with her marble face and curling lips, she rose, 
but said nothing. 

" Now to business," were his next words ; " have you 
seized every paper belonging to her? and her pro- 
perty? there were some pearls have you put seals 

upon everything?" 

" A moment, if you please," said the gentle voice, ** a 

moment of attention, Mr. Charles. And Mr. Topham 

if you please, sir, of what am I accused?" 

•* Forgery, Ponsford," said the quiet brother, laconically. 

"Are you provided with certain proof, Mr. Topham ?" 

** Ponsford, you have not a loophole out of which you 
can creep," he replied, with emphatic disdain. 

"Very well, sir. Then now to another subject. I 
conclude that I may be permitted to place in your hands 
a document of great value, relating to Bohun Court. The 
persons who anested me have refused to receive it, though 
I offered it openly. I wish for no concealments. It is no 

o 2 
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longer necessary to conceal it. Hitherto it has been a 
secret— a secret between myself and Lady Bohun." 

There was " great sensation," as the newspapers say, 
when Ponsford paused, but the pause was very brief. 

** I conclude," she added, " that it is to Lady Bohun I 
am indebted for my aiTest. I have no doubt she afforded 
you every information in her power as to my probable 
hiding-place ; but you see I have not hidden myself." 

" Ponsford, you wrong Lady Bohun," began Mr. 
Topham. 

•* Do I, sir ? " she returned, carelessly ; " I do not think 
so. Her ladyship has eveiy reason to wish me out of the 
way, and her anxiety to get rid of me is very natural, as 
you will acknowledge when you know all. Mr. Topham, 
before seals are placed on my papers, 1 wish this one in 
particular to be taken charge of by you. No magistrate 
or judge can oppose this, for it is not mine, neither have I 
anything to do with it. It is the codicil of which you 
may remember to have heard at the time of Sir Felix 
Bohun's death." 

" The lost codicil ! " cried both brothers at once, dartmg 
forward to seize it. 

** Never lost — only detained by me ! " continued Pons- 
ford, calmly ; " detained for Lady Bohun's sake, as she 
well knows." 

*• Woman ! can tliis be true ?" exclaimed the most vehe- 
ment of the brothers, Mr. Charles ; and then it suddenly- 
struck him, Lady Bohun's singular conduct throughout the 
interview of that morning. Above all, her anxiety to screen 
Ponsford, and her terror at the prospect of meeting her 
again, or of having to appear against her. 

'* True as that I stand here," said Ponsford ; " true, as 
you can very easily prove, and as indeed you must prove, 
if you have any regard for Sir Guy Bohun, which I believe 
you have. Mr. Topham, I give it in charge to you, with 
this letter to Mr. Blackstone— will you see tiiat both reach 
him?" 

" If I could believe a word you say " began Mr. 

Topham. 

" Words of mine need not be believed," she replied, 
coolly ; " the fact will prove itself. Sir Guy Bohun is the 
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rightful owner of Bohun Court. Her ladyship is nobody 
there. Her ladyship might have purchased my silence for 
life, but she did not choose to do so ; consequently, I throw 
up the game. Had I had time to insist upon her acceding 
to my demands, I should not have been here now. It is 
her fault that my escape was prevented, therefore I con- 
sider myself justified in no longer keeping her secret ! " 

" Wretched woman ! " cried Mr. Charles Topham, " how 
you have stung the hand that has fostered you so long ! ** 

" Not at all," said Ponsford, " 1 gave Lady Bohun her 
choice." 

" Fiend I and you have held this codicil over her head 
all this time to serve your own most base and nefarious 
pm*poses ! " 

" Abuse me as you please, Mr. Charles. I do not call 
myself any worse than her ladyship, who, in spite of all 
her wealth, suffered me to hold it over her head, as you 
call it ; nay, paid me to do so ! '* 

A murmur of utter astonishment and disgust ran through 
the group. The villany of Ponsford little surprised the 
Topham family ; but that one so young and apparently art- 
less as Lady Bohun should have aided and abetted so foul 
a scheme — ^which fact certainly did not admit of a doubt — 
filled the brothers with disgust and indignation, a fellow- 
feeling having made them always look upon Sir Guy 
Bohun as a friend. 

" And that letter to Mr. Blackstone — will you see that 
he receives it?" asked Ponsford, after a pause, addressing 
Mr. Topham. 

" I suppose so," he answered. "Yes, I do not imagine 
that any objection will be oiFered to that. However, I do 
not promise. You are now in the hands of the law, Pons- 
ford ; and depend upon it, whatever betide, the law shall 
take its course, and unll do so, whether I please or no. 
Consequently, I believe these will be the last words ex- 
changed between myself and you in this world, and I bid 
you farewell accordingly ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A Chbistiak spirit animated Mr. Topham, but his brother' 
was of a more vindictive nature. The former took leave 
of the viroman who had done her best to rob him of his 
rights and reduce him to poverty, with a sort of grieved 
sadness in his tone. The laii^r eyed her with the eager 
glance of a lynx, longing for the moment which was at. 
hand, when the strong hand of justice and the law took 
real tangible hold of her, and carried her from their sight. 

Then his joy burst forth ; his ^oy and his exultation. 
Sir Quy Bohun, who had borne so silently, so unresistingly, 
and so proudly, his wrongs, reinstated ! " And by my means 
after all!** he exclaimed; "for if I had not been moving 
heaven and earth for years, you never would have had 
energy to go through with it " (addressing his brother) ; 
" and now our first move must be back to Bohun Court, 
to place this valuable codicil in the hands of Mr. Black- 
stone.*' 

"Impossible! '* exclaimed the elder brother, with some 
indignation ;. " go and watch the sufferings of that poor old 
man, when the culpability of his daughter is laid bare before 
him F Charles, you must have a heart of stone to dream 
of such a thing ! No ; we must go to Bland and Frump- 
ton directly, give it to them, and leave them to pursue the 
proper course regarding it. Sir Gajr is abroad ; they will, 
of course, send for him. As for this letter to Mr. Black- 
stone, I shall deliver that over to them, too. We have no 
right to read it. That woman has told us all that we have 
any right to know, and now let us wash our hands of the 
affair. To me it is absolutely painfiili for I think the dis- 
covery will kill that poor old man ; and I would not be 
present when it is told him, for sdl the money in the 
world.*' 

When the lost codicil was presented to Messrs. Bland and 
Prumpton, no words could express their triumph and de- 
light. If it had been a piece of extraordinary good luck 
to themselves, they could not have hailed it with more 
genuine joy, for they now recollected that humiliating day 
"^hen the new will of Sir Felix Bohun had been read out 
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in their presence, and their own repeated and emphatic 
assurance that there was a later one, treated with scorn 
and something very like insult. 

Mr. Topham's first question naturally was, " Now, what 
shall you do ? " and their answer was ready. 

" Summon Sir Guy Bohun to England immediately — by 
telegraph, indeed, this very day — ^and start by the first 
train to Bohun Court, to break the news to Laay Bohun." 

Mr. Charles Tophaiu was on the point of bursting out 
with the exclamation, " She knows it already — she has 
known it all along ! " but his brother seemed to see the very 
words on his lips, and by an imperative gesture restrained 
him. 

" Be quiet," he whispered ; " it will all be known soon 
enough. Leave them to act as they please." 

And this was the course that the. lawyers pursued. By 
an early train the following morning, they arrived at 
Bohun Court ; but before they reached the house, many 
whispers had been breathed which made them pretty well 
au fait as to what had been going on the day before. It 
was an unfortunate moment to arrive, laden with such in- 
telligence, but their duty must be done, and, driving up 
to the grand old entrance, they asked for Lady Bohun. 

Lady Bohun was ill. This was not a mere conventional 
phrase which the servants were ordered to deliver to all 
inquirers. Lady Bohun was really and truly ill. Her 
eyes had not closed in sleep for two nights ; no food had 
passed her lips ; she lay in a sort of torpor, and her me* 
dical man had asked for further advice. 

Her father and mother were neither surprised nor 
alarmed. " She would have been more than human had 
these events not completeljr prostrated her," they said. 
As for further advice, it might be a satisfaction to the 
doctor, but none to them. How could any one minister to 
a mind diseased? — the old, old story! So, in sorrowful 
patience, they waited till time, the weary spirit's best 
physician, shoidd work her recovery. 

feut she was too ill, certainly, to be seen or spoken to on 
matters of business ; in this, both her father and mother 
fully agreed with the doctor; therefore, when Messrs. 
Bland and Erumpton were announced, Mr. Blackstone 
candidly told them that they must accept him as Lady 
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Bohun's representative, since to see his daughter, in their 
official capacity, was impossible. 

Mr. Bland was a kind-hearted man and a thorough g^en- 
tleman; Mr. Frumpton was so shy that, in all difficult 
cases, Mr. Bland was the spokesman; therefore, on the 
occasion in question, all Mr. Bland's powers of kindliness 
and tact had to be put into requisition. It required no 
ordinary delicacy of mind and manner to make so painful 
an announcement as that with which he was charged, al- 
though it was not to the deposed queen herself that it w^as 
to be made. Even to her father, Mr. Bland felt the diffi- 
culty of his task, but he began cautiously — ^broke it very 
carefully, and completed it with consummate skill. 

So gradually did the light break upon Mr. Blackstone, 
thanks to the manner in which the subject was handled, 
that, instead of exhibiting the distress which might have 
been expected, his first exclamation was one of exceeding 
delight. 

"Sir Guy righted at last! indeed, I am truly glad! 
sincerely rejoiced ! but surely it is not for the forgery 
of Sir Felix Bohun's will that that wretched Ponsfoid 
was arrested yesterday? You do not mean that my 
daughter has all this time been reaping the harvest of a 
forged will?" 

" Not at all," was the answer. " Mrs. Ponsford stands 
charged with the forgery of the will of Lady Mary Top- 
ham ; but it is owing to her arrest that this lost codicil has 
come to light." 

"Then she held it concealed?" said the old man, 
hastily. 

" Apparently, she did," replied Mr. Bland, and then he 
was silent. He could have said more, but his heart failed 
him before that poor old father, whose anxious eyes began 
now to be mystified. 

" Tell me all," said he at last ; " tell me what you know. 
You cannot possibly for one instant imagine that any of 
us knew of so infamous an act." 

" I am sure you did not," answered Mr. Bland, empha- 
tically — ^perhaps too emphatically ; for suddenly Mr. Black- 
stone took alarm. 

"Sir," said he, the muscles of his face beginning to 
quiver, " there ipi something in this that I do not under- 
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stand — something behind the curtain that I wiU under- 
stand. Are you hiding anything from meP — if you are, 
it is cruel kindness. I reioice in Sir Q-uy Bohun's re-in- 
statement. I should rejoice still more to be the first to 
say, *Your home is your's again,' although most bitter 
events of late will mingle very much of alloy in our cup of 
satisfaction when we restore the estate to him ; still— 
your manner does not quite satisfy me — —you have left 
some part of your story untold ^^what is it ? ". 

Mr. Bland took a letter out of his pocket. It was 
Ponsford's. 

"I was commissioned," he said, "to give you this. I 
am not acquainted with the contents, but I conclude they 
will explain the whole story, since that unhappy woman 
can no longer have any reason for concealment." 

Mr. Blackstone sat down, put on his spectacles, began 
to read, and in a few moments the letter fell from his 
hands, as they dropped powerless by his side. 

The solicitors both hastened to his assistance — they 
loosened his cravat, and poured out a glass of water for 
him ; but it was many minutes before the large veins — 
swelled like whipcords on the old man's forehead — subsided 
again. 

" False," was the first sound that issued from his lips. 

" False a lie, as foul as ever perjured wretch conceived ! 

— false, I would stake my existence! — false — false," he 
kept muttering. At last he looked up. " Is this public ? " 
he asked, tapping the letter with his finger. 

" I believe no eye but yours has seen it," was the reply. 

" Will it have to be made public ? " 

" I think not — I hope not— we do not know ." 

The old man rose. 

" Take me to my daughter," said he. He had entered 
that room with a firm step, hale, and strong, and erect. 
He stood now, bent nearly double, and tottering in every 
limb. 

" Take me to my daughter," he repeated, stretching out 
his trembling hands, " take me quickly, lest I die before I 

know the truth— support me 1 can guide myself * 

onlv support me." 

And he led the^ way to Lady Bohun's room. 

3 
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Mr. Bland was used to scenes like this. Though totally 
ignorant of the contents of Fonsford's letter, he considered 
the bare fact of the codicil's having been found, as quite 
sufficient to account for the agitation he now witnessed — 
indeed, he hardly attribated any part of it to anything she 
might have said. He well knew the confidentitd position 
that woman had held in all her situations ; he knew, too, 
by report, that at Bohun Court she had been lady-para- 
mount ; thus, as^ he led those faltering steps along the 
galleries, he only thought to himself that the old man had 
suddenly given way at the task he had to perform — ^the 
painful task of opening his daughter's eyes to the fact, 
that from the proud pedestal she had so long occupied, she 
must now descend.. 

Each engrossed by their own thoughts, Mr. Blackstone 
and his companion hunried on. Without intimation of any 
kind, the former abruptly opened a door, and before he 
knew where he was goings Mr. Bland found himself in the 
presence of Lady Bohun. 

Stretched on a sofa^ clad entirely in white, and looking 
like some beautiful waxen image, lay that inanimate figure, 
her hands folded inu a. deathlike attitude on her breast, and 
her eyes closed. 

With staggering haste her father approached the sofa 
with only one word, and that was her name. 

" Euphemiai'* 

At the sound of it she started up, for it was a name she 
had not heard since the days of Sir Pelix, To her present 
husband, to her father, and to her mother, she was simply 
" Phemy," and the formal; name, pronounced in a strange 
and unfamiliar tone, smote suspiciously on her ear. 

She started, as if from some long dream, and fixed her 
eyes, widely extended and bewildered, on Mr. Bland, in the 
first instance, and then, appealingly, on her father. That 
one look, furtive and conscience-stricken, was sufficient ; it 
told more than any words could have said; it spoke 
volumes in the space of an instant. 

Quick, as thought, before Mr. Blackstone could pnevent 
her. Lady Bohun slid &om her sofa, and sinking, in the im- 
pulse of the moment, on her knees, she buried her face in 
her hands.. She had seen^that all was over — the secnat was 
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discovered — ^her sin had found her out — ^and her despair 
took the attitude which best became one so crushed by re- 
morse and shame. 

Mr. Blackstone turned quietly away from her. 

" Mr. Bland," said he, with perfect composure, though 
there was unutterable a^iguish in the expression of his face, 
" I fear I must ask you to leave us." 

Convinced, when he entered that room, of his daughter's 
innocence, he had prepared himself to announce to her, 
exultingly, this cUmai of her favourite's baseness, and to 
read aloud, in the hearing of Mr. Bland, the letter to which 
he had not the remotest doubt but that his daughter would 
give an unqudified denial ; but, alas ! her reception of him 
dashed this expectation to the ground. Had she not sunk 
at his feet in that frantic manner it would have been dilH- 
cult to have convinced him of her guilt; but -it was self- 
condemnation in itself, and the miserable old man could 
only stand there in his anguish — look at her— and believe ! 
^ " Eise," said he at last, when her suffocating sobs -sub- 
sided for a moment, " rise, and let me know the worst. 
That codicil is found — I need not tell you so, for you evi- 
dently know it ; I ought rather to say, it is in my hand, for 
it was nev«p lost — as, perhaps, you also know L but, Eu- 
phemia," he proceeded, with grave solemnity, "if what 
this* woman says in her letter is true — if you did know that 
it existed, and have lived through your widowhood, and 
entered into your second marriage, a walking lie to all 
around you, save to this wretched creature whose fatal in- 
fluence you must now acknowledge — if you have done 
this " 

" Of what does she accuse me P" cried Lady Bohun. 

" You shall hear," exclaimed her father, indignantly, 
"you shall hear her letter, for I will not frame such a 
charge in words of' my own ; but I tell you this, that if 
what she says be true,, may God forgive me, but rather 
than that I should now live to say you are my child, I would 
gladly have stood by your open grave, and joyfully have 
heard the em^ rattle on your coflSi !" 

" Kill me V^ sobbed Lady Bohun, " but do not use such 
words as these ! I know I have been very wicked, but not 
so bad, perhaps, as she says. Let me hear perhaps 
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I may still be able to repair my faol 
may.'* 

"Your fault? — ^your crime, you mean — ^and repair it, 
bow P Can you vefund the enormous-sums spent, squandered, 
and still owing ? Can you bring back all the old days — 
the t)ld servants ? — ^replace the fine old trees hewn down to 
meet the sinful extravagancies that have been committed P 
and can you give back to its rightful owner Bohun Court 
as it used tone ? But I will reproach you no more. Your 
conscience and your heart shall be your accusers, and your 
best punishment. If what this letter says be true, I shall 
Imow how to act." 

He opened it — the papers quivering in his trembling 
grasp. His daughter still on her knees, but leaning back 
against her sofa — closed eyes, tear-stained cheeks, swollen 
features, — could this be Lady Bohun ? 

He read. 

"Sir, 
" Through the instrumentality of your daughter, whom 
I have served with the most dangerous and fatal devotion, 
I find myself in a position from which she could have saved 
me. She has betrayed me ; therefore, I consider the course 
I am taking as no breach of trust or honour. We made 
an agreement -^ it is at an end. We had a secret ; it is dis- 
covered. The paper I enclose is the codicil to the will of 
Sir Felix Bohun, by some supposed to have been lost, by 
others never to have existed. I found it amongst the wear^ 
ing apparel of Sir Felix, and have concealed it ever since. 
Lady Bohun paid me for doing so. When her ladyship de- 
clined acting up to her agreement, I considered our con- 
tract at an end, and trust so important a document may 
find its way safely into your just and honourable hands. 

" Your obedient servant, 

MlBA PONSFOBD." 

" Now," said the old man, frigidly, as though he were 
addressing a total stranger, yet out of breath with the over- 
powering effort he was making to seem calm, " I wish no 
reservations. Give me a plain yes or no. Is — this^true f " 
(slowly and distinctly.) 
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« Not all no father ! ^not all !" 

" Yes or no ; you knew this- codicil existed 2 " 

" Only lately, so help, me heaven ! I did not know it for 
long after the death of Sir Felix." 

" Enough ; plain answers, if you please ; you knew 
it? " 

" She never told me so in wordsy never said exactly that 
she had it " 

" You paid her for concealing it ?" 

" She extorted sum after sum from me by threats which 
I dreaded she might put into execution, and latterly, in our 
money troubles, she '' 

" Euphemia, if you had not a husband in whom to con- 
fide, had you not a father ? unhappy child ! but enough 

you paid her ? '* 

Lady Bobun was silent. Mer fether waited, hoping, 

fondly and vainly, for some refutation no n one 

and then he folded up the letter again. 

" It is true," said he, in a voice so changed, that even 
his daughter did not know it, and started ; '^ it is true then, 
and I am a dishonoured man. As for you," he added, 
turning severely towards her, " there is but one course for 
you to pursue. With your own. hands, you shall place this 
codicil in those of Sir Otnj Bohun, and on your knees, 
guilty and debased, ask his pardon." 

A shriek, so long and shrill that the old walls rung a^n, 
echoed through the galleries of Bohun Court. Unheeding, 
her broken-hearted father turned and left the room. Scarcely 
had he closed the door, than Lady Bohun fell on her face, 
and a sudden rush of blood from a broken vessel flowed 
from her lips and deluged the floor where she lay, for 
hours, unheeded, and alone. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

Whek Ponsford committed that long-lost codicil into the 
"just and honourable*' hands of Mr. Blackstone, she did 
wisely, for she had a habit of watching everybody so nar- 
rowly that she soon became intimately acquainted with 
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their characten, and Mr. Blackstone was aboat the on) j 
person in the world whom she held in yeneration. 

And yet, from the very first, she knew he had disliked 
her, and, to the verj last, distrusted her. Still, her ven- 
geance would have been incomplete had she not sent it to 
some one who would see justice done to the injured, with 
unflinching severi^, and this would be Mr. Blackstone, for 
that precise and formal old man was rigid in his justice, 
and stem in his integrity. 

When he left his daughter, and returned to the men of 
business, he was an altered nuui. Ponsford's letter he, of 
course, kept to himself, but his first q^uestion was, whether 
Sir G-uy Bohun had been sent for, and when he might be 
expected to arrive. 

Sir G-uy, they said, was living in or near Brussels, but 
they thought a very few dayjs would bring him to Bohun 
Court ; and till his arrival^ nothing more could be done, 
unless Mr. Blackstone wished to give a glance over the 
state of the property,. &c., preparatory to lus arrival. 

But they Httle knew that the old man had all this at his 
fingers' ends. They only thought, when he politely pre- 
ferred awaiting the arrival of Sir Guy, that he was very 
naturally wishing to put off the evil day ; so they acquiesced 
accordingly, and having performed their mission, returned 
to town in a state of joy and exultation very unlite the 
usual phlegmatic character of the one, and the reserve pf 
the other. 

As for Mr. Blackstone, he immediately shut himself into 
his room, to think what his next course should be, and how 
he should break to his wife the news of this new misfor- 
tune, not of the finding of the codicil,, but of the disgrace- 
ful share their only chSd had had in its concealment.. 

He had not been there long before the servants ran to 
him one after the other,, to announce to him the illness of 
Lady Bohun, but he would not open his door ; he would 
see no one. In vain they said Lady Bohun was seriously 

" No wonder," muttered he, to himself, setting his teeth ; 
" she would be indeed hardened. i?jere she not to feel the 
frightful position in which she has placed herself. No 
wonder she is ill!" 

Then came Mrs. Blackstone, entreating admission: 
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''Fhemv's state is dangerous, measures must be taken 
promptly " 

** Take them," was his answer through the door, " but I 
can see no one." 

Mrs. Blackstone imagined this singular obduracy was 
owing to the events connected with their son-in-law's 
affairs. Little did that poor fussy woman, so proud of her 
peerless Fhemy, dream that it was the shadow now cast 
for ever on that beloved child's fair name, that had crushed 
to the earth her wretched father. 

'' Of course she is ill," murmured he, as he paced the 
room, " but, ill or well, I cannot see her. My eyes shall 
never rest on her face again until I take Sir Guy Bohun 
into her presence, and see and hear her make the only 
atonement in her power. He will not be hard with her — 
I know his good and generous heart too well — he will not 
be hard with her. I only wish the world might treat her 
offence as he will — ^but if it becomes public — as I fear it 
will and must — she can never appear again. She will be 
scouted from the face of society as surely as that miser- 
able companion in her iniquity will become the victim of a 
just law ! " 

But, in spite of the view. Mr. Blackstone took of the 
case, he clung to the hope that his daughter's name might 
escape as far as publicity went. That she should appear 
in all her guilt before Sir Guy Bohun, he was quite aeter- 
mined ; he even rejoiced to think how severe would be that 
punishment, for he knew that, with aU her faults, she had 
always wished to appear her best in his eyes, though, per- 
haps, her motive was merely personal fear of one so im- 
measurably her superior ; but his- father's heart still held 
so much of affection for her aa- to make him hope, with a 
sort of agonized fervour, that^ in the eyes of the world, 
she might be spared. 

Still, this was as yet all doubt and mystery. He could 
not tell how much it might have pleased Ponsford to reveal 
at the moment of her arrest. The woman who could write 
such a letter as that, would not be veity scrupulous as to 
what lengths she would go in endeavouring to criminate^ 
or at least to expose, the partner of her career of decep- 
tion. But if he could keep it secret from his wife — if he 
could. but conceal it from her, at all events as long as pos- 
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Bible, tliat wafr all he wished. He must leave the rest to 
Time and Destiny; he might have added, ''and to the 
law," only the very name of the law made him shudder. 

How many hours he paced that room, in painful, thought- 
ful solitude, he never remembered. Ml outward sounds 
were lost upon him. After a time no one molested him ; 
everybody seemed to have so much to do that he was left 
to his reflections, until, in the dusk of the evening, he 
emerged, refusing all refreshment, and retired to his own 
room. 

It was there that he first learnt from his wife the state 
of his daughter. Bathed in tears, Mrs. Blackstone told 
him of Phemv's having broken a bloodvessel, of another 
physician besides their own having been called in, and of 
her state having been pronotinced one of the most immi- 
nent danger. 

" And all owing to Sydney ! " was her bitter exclama- 
tion, whilst Mr. Blackstone could only hide his face on his 
folded arms and groan. 



At a busy railway station outside a large French town, 
two travellers, hiarrying different ways, accidentally en- 
countered each other. One was evidently outward-bound ; 
the other, with a calm, untroubled face, making his way 
homeward with a sort of temperate haste. 

As the latter came suddenly upon the former, he stopped 
with a start, for it was a face very familiar to him, and yet 
he could not recall, at the moment, the name. The glance 
and the meeting were so momentary, that, until it was too 
late, as is always the case, the recognition was not mutual ; 
but Sir Guy Bohun (our temperate traveller), had seen 
lUst enough to be convinced that the young man with the 
ong, light beard and moustaches, who so pointedly avoided 
him, was no other than Captain Sydney Aylmer, and ^en 
there flashed through Sir Guy's mind a sudden light. 

" Why did he cut me so decidedly ? Can he have any- 
thing to do with my telegram ? " 

Aiid he watched him plunge into a distant carriage with 
mingled feelings of wonder and curiosity. 

That telegram from Messrs. Bland and Prumpton had 
been an utter mystification to Sir Guy.. Of course^ he 
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had attended to its summons without an hour's delay, for a 
telegram carries with it a sort of imperious command which 
no one ever ventures to disobey (indeed, its general effect 
is, however trivial the message, to frighten people half out 
of their wits) ; but why he was recalled to England when 
he flattered himself he had at last established a pied-a-terre 
in the most cheerful of quiet spots, unknowing and un- 
known, he had not the remotest idea till the sight of Cap- 
tain Sydney Aylmer, apparently both hiding and flying, set 
him toinking. "Yet why think? why puzzle myself? — 
why worry ? I shall know nothing till I see Bland." 

And 80 he hurried on ; eating, drinking, and sleeping as 
little as possible until he reached London Bridge, where a 
Hansom would speedily have conveyed him to his destina- 
tion, had not a sudden impediment, in the shape of Mr. 
Charles Topham, placed itself in the way. 

" Sir Guy Bohun, by Jove ! delighted to see you. Grand 
news, isn't it? why, you must hove travelled night and 
day ; but she won't be tried till next sessions." 

Mystery upon mystery. 

" Who is she ? — what has happened ? I have this mo- 
ment come up from Folkstone." 

"Then you know nothing? Goodness me! such an 
aflair ; no wonder you did not embrace me on the spot as I 
expected; but only think of your dear friend, Ponsford, 
the vampire ! caught so cleverly, and by me after all ! And 
if I had not caught her on our own count, your good-luck 
would have slumbered, perhaps, till Doomsday ! " 

Still mystery upon mystery. 

" Mr. Topham," said Sir Guy, rather impatiently, " I am 
now on my way to Bland and Frumpton's, and perhaps I 
had better hear what it is from them ; for, to tell you the 
truth, beyond the telegraphic message recalling me, I know 
nothing." 

He drove off so hastily after saying these words; that 
Mr. Topham could only watch the retreating Hansom and 
wonder what effect the astounding news would have on 
one so calm and passionless. When it was out of sight, it 
occurred to him that it was fortunate he had not had time 
to dilate more on the subject, for that to tell all he knew 
would be to divulge the share Lady Bohun had had in the 
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business, and this, to a brotlier-inJaw, mi^t have been 
awkward. 

So Sir Ouj drove on in bis most reckless of vehicles, 
and in a quarter of an hour found himself ascending the 
well-worn stone staircase which led to the chambers of 
Messrs. Bland and Frumpton. 

To say that the news was a thunderbolt to him, would 
not be correct. Sir Guy had known of the certain exist- 
ence of that codicil, and though its loss had left him power- 
less, he had never believed in its destruction any more 
than he had ever entertained the faintest hope of its re- 
covery. That it was found, safe and valid, overpowered 
him for the moment, and he had not a word to say. 

When, however, Mr. Bland proceeded to detail the 
manner in which it had been found, and, as delicately as he 
could, to repeat all that Fonsford had asserted in her justi* 
fication, thereby so deeply implicating Lady Bohun, Sir 
Guy was unspeakably shocked. 

The less the lawyers said, the more he saw what their 
sentiments must be, and though it almost startled him to 
feel how very little the conduct of Lady Bohun surprised 
him — (who knew her so well I) — still, to think that one, 
bearing the spotless name of Bohun^ should so have dis- 
graced it, was a bitter pang, and the reflection that that 
name must soon stand before the world with its stain upon 
it, was almost worse to bear than the abeyance of Bohun 
Court. 

When told that it was Mr. Blackstone's wish to see him 
as soon as he arrived. Sir Guy Bohun's first impulse was to 
decline, and to request that all communication should be 
carried on in writing ; but on finding that the old man had 
made an imperative point of it, he took the advice of 
Messrs. Bland and Frumpton, and with feelings easier to 
imagine than describe, repaired forthwith to Bohun Court, 
and drove up to its venerable gates, once more master 
of all. 

* • • • • 

And now he stands in the large drawing-room — ^as yet a 
visitor, and treated with the scrupulous civility due to her 
ladyshin's brother-in-law — he stands there, looking round 
on all the changes with a saddened eye. He had not yet 
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dared to walk to tlie window ; he had seen enough of the 
devastation as he drove up, and to look upon a wreck that 
even money could not replace, was more than he could 
bear. 

In an adjoining room an argument was going on between 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackstone ; the latter in an agony of tears, 
because, incomprehensibly to her, her husband insisted on 
the newly-found will being presented to Sir Gtuj Bohun 
by Lady Bohun herself. 

" It is barbarous ! it is dangerous ! " she sobbed. " You 
know that my poor precious Phemy never liked Sir Guy 
even at the best of nmes ; and now, to force him into her 
presence when, God knows, I believe her to be in a dying 
state " 

"It shall be done," interrupted Mr. Blackstone, with 
compressed lips and contracted brow ; " it should be done 
even were she so far gone as merely to have strength left^ 
to hold the paper ! '* 

And, as if fearful that he might be overruled, or that his 
resolution might fail him,, he hurried at once to get over 
the dreaded interview, and the next moment found his 
hands clasped in those of Sir Guy Bohun. 

" It was your own wish, my dear sir," said the latter, 
now really agitated ; " your own express wish that I should 
come, otherwise, I assure you, my feelings strongly urged 
me to avoid a meeting so painful and so unnecessary." 

" Painful, I grant you," returned Mr. Blackstone, " but 
not unnecessary. Sir Guy. Bland has no doubt informed 
you of all the circumstances of this most distressing case, 
and you will therefose easily imagine under what a weight 
of shame and anguish I now appear before you. But a 
task has to be peribrmed by another besides myself. My 
daughter " 

His voice was suddenly choked. 

" No," said Sir Guy, hastily ; " that is too much. I came 
to see you, Mr. Blackstone, because you desired it ; but 
Lady Bohun, who I hear is not well " 

"Not well? alas! " 

" Lady Bohun is the last person on whom I ought to in- 
trude. It would be an act of positive cruelty." 

" Jt is an act, Sir Guy, which shall be performed — ^an act 
on her part of nothing more nor less than what 1 call re- 
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tributive justice !" exclaimed the old man, vehemently, and 
with a gesture^ which Sip Guy mechanically obeyed, he led 
the way out of the room. 

Sir Guy followed. He seemed in a dream; treading 
once more the old oaken staircases and polished galleries, 
he followed till suddenly he was conducted into a dimly- 
lighted room, and in another moment found himself, witn- 
out preparation, by the bedside of Lady Bohuu. 

Propped up by pillows, supported by her mother, who 
knelt on the bed behind her, gasping for breath, the glazed 
and dying eyes met the horror-struck gaze of Sir Guy 
Bohun with the wandering look of life ebbing and intellect 
failing. In her grasp — ^for the fingers did not seem closing 
naturally on it — was that fatal paper. 

Instinctively, he took both the wasted hands in his. For 
the first time in his life he felt an interest in the faded 
creature before him — ^an interest with which, in her brilliant 
days, she had never inspired him. 

" Oh ! Lady Bohun," he exclaimed, with real sorrow in 
his voice, " how^little I expected to find you thus ! " 

" Never mind," she murmured, in low, tremulous accents, 

" never mind, since I have lived to to give you this 

" and she slid it into his hands. "Forgive me, Sir 

Guy Bohun ! may you long live to enjoy what what I, 

guilty soul ! have kept from you ^forgive me " 

" I do — I do, indeed 1 " said he, fervently, ** and I only 
trust you may recover." 

" Never," said she, faintly, " the hours are numbered— 

but I have lived to see you and to say, that if tears of 

blood could be shed to wipe out my sin, I would shed them. 
But if deep remorse, grief, and most abject penitence can 

expiate it ^then I may be forgiven both here and 

hereafter " 

"Lady Bohun," said Sir Guy, enclosing those taper, 
waxen fingers, in his large firm grasp, and sinking on his 
knees by her side, " if it please God to restore you, this 
paper that I hold shall be torn to pieces before your eyes !" 

She smiled feebly. 

"Alas!" said she, almost inaudibly, "it is not a mat- 
ter of hours now! my time will be counted now by 
minutes " 

" Then," he added gently, as the drooping eyelids began 
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to close, " if it be any satisfaction to you, let me at this 
solemn moment assure you, that whatever betide. Captain 
Aylmer shall not suifer.'* 

A smile, so faint, that it was only just visible, passed 
over the face and rested there — a breath, so light that it 

could not be called a sigh, crossed the parted lips and 

then all was still. 

" It is all over," said her father, turning away, and gulp- 
ing down his tears ; " but I thank God from my heart that 
I had courage to enforce it — and that she^ poor soul ! lived 
to do it." 



CHAPTEE XLI. 

Silence in Bohun Court — silence deeper and more pro- 
found than ever reigned there yet; for a young life had 
been cut off in the height of apparent health and pros- 
perity, a father and mother were mourning (with other 
feelings besides grief) their only child, and Sir Guy Bohun, 
shut up in a distant part of the great silent house, respected 
their sorrow too much to allow it to be intruded upon. 

So all was quiet as the grave which was preparing for its 
new occupant, and Sir Guy denied himself to even his most 
intimate friends. 

The news of his return and restoration had spread like 
lightning, and visitors flocked to the door, but he shrank 
with the utmost repugnance from receiving congratulations 
whilst the draperies of death were still hanging over the 
coffin containing the remains of Lady Bohun. The whole 
scene had been so rapid, and so shocking, that he required 
time to recover himself, and having also a difficult and a 
delicate part to play whilst the bereaved parents were still 
beneath bis roof, he came to the determination, after much 
consideration, quietly to leave Bohun Court, after the 
funeral, without their knowledge, and then to write and 
beg them to consider it their home as long as they would 
remain there. 

But no sooner were the first effects of the blow over, 
than nothing would satisfy Mr. Blackstoue but he must go 
up to town and find out everything he possibly could about 
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Ponsford. His fevcrisli anxiety to know how much of her 
wretched secret she had divulged, and how far it had spread, 
kept him in a fearful state of excitement night and day. Poop 
man, he little knew that wherever he appeared, the subject, 
which was in every mouth, was instantly turned, and e\ery 
lip was closed when people said, as he approached, that that 
was the father of Lady Bohun. He had but one Mend 
whose insatiable love of talking overcame all tact, delicacy, 
feeling, or discretion, and that was Mr. Charles Topham. 

Happening by chance to meet the old man one day in 
the street, and being tempted beyond endurance by his 
questions, he launched out and gave him the whole story 
of Ponsford's behaviour on her arrest and during her im- 
prisonment, and wound up by exclaiming, " She is to be 
tried at the Old Bailey, on Thursday next. I wouldn't 
miss it for the world, if I were you. Of course, I shall be 
there as one of the witnesses, and my wife, too. I've had 
half the doctors in London to keep her up to the mark for 
the occasion. But you must go, Mr. Blackstone, and 
surely Sir G-uy will hear her tried? I should think it 
would be one of the happiest moments of his life when he 
hears Ponsford called * Prisoner at the bar ! ' " 

Mr. Blackstone went home rejoicing. "He doesn't 
know ! " muttered he to himself, as he rubbed his hands 
with pitiable glee ; " he doesn't know ! or he never would 
have asked me, of all people in the universe, to go and see 
Ponsford tried ! " 

The trial came on — all London were on the qui vive — 
every paper teemed with its singular details and the curious 
secrets it brought to light; but never throughout the 
whole five days that it lasted was the name of Bohun 
breathed except once, when the prisoner uttered it, appa- 
rently preparatory to making some communication regard- 
ing Lady Bohun, and then, from the dense crowd a voice 
was suddenly heard to exclaim, "Silence, woman! she is 
dead!'' 

"Whoever spoke instantly left the court, b.ut then, and 
then only, did the prisoner's immovable countenance 
change. Face and lips turned deadly pale, and she started 
visibly. Whispers ran round the masses of that immense 
assembly, and many reached her ear, but she had by that 
time recovered herself, and bore herself as though she still 
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stood, pampered, petted, trusted, and feared, the mistress 
of Bohun Court and all its inhabitants, contemptuously 
calm! 

And so she stood till the end ; yes, and beyond the end, 
too ; for she heard the word " Guilty " pronounced without 
a muscle of her countenance moving, and with clear, open 
eyes, and placidly-closed lips, she heard her sentence loudly 
proclaimed : — 

" Transportation for life 1 " 



Five years now since we first saw Bohun Court preparing 
for a bride. Eive years since Sir Felix took his third wife, 
young, gay, and beautiful, into the grand, though sombre 
rooms of the hoiqe she never appreciated. 

But Bohun Court is now preparing for another Lady 
Bohun ; one who has known and loved it all her life with 
a love as strong as ever a true-born Bohun felt; one 
neither so young, nor so gay, nor so beautiful as she who 
lies beneath the yews in Bohun churchyard, but young 
enough and fair enough for Sir Guy. 

Miss Maynard, who at fi ve-and -twenty was much too 
spirited a damsel to suit the refined taste of the man whom 
she always delighted to tease and shock by her wild man- 
ners and startling speeches, was now, at five-and-thirty, 
sobered down into an agreeable, intelligent woman, still 
frank and free-hearted as ever, but quieted by time, and 
improved by age, till Sir Guy was fain to acknowledge to 
himself one day that he and Bohun Court would be all the 
better for a wife, and that no wife would suit him so well 
as his old friend " Jem," in spite of the many younger and 
fairer candidates who fluttered round him. 

But he never altered the interior arrangements of the 
old house, made during the luxurious reign of Euphemia 
Lady Bohun ; for he never thought of her without a sigh 
of regret, never saw her in his mind's eye but as he saw 
her last, dying and repentant, and treated her memory 
with a sort of superstitious respect ; why, no one could 
tell; but the rooms she had decorated and adorned, the 
furniture she had planned, the flower-beds she bad laid out, 
all were left as she left them ; and yet, if her name were 
suddenly mentioned in his presence, a shudder would come 
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over him, and he used to tell his wife, in confidence, that 
he would rather never talk of her. 

"And I don't wonder at it!" was her honest exclama- 
tion to a friend ; " for when I think of the days when she 
and Ponsford used to glide about these rooms, I declare it 
makes my flesh creep ! " 

One alteration only was made before Sir Guy and his 
bride took possession — the whitewash was condemned ; and 
as they drove up beneath the arches of flowers and ever- 
greens, there stood the fine old baronial hall, grim and gray- 
as it was in days of yore — everything the same, except the 
ivy. 

* * • • • 

There are two actors in this drama, who, though not car- 
rying about with them the Bohun name, still bear so close 
an affinity to it, as to excite either notice, curiosity, or in- 
terest wherever they go, and they are always moving about 
on the face of society ; one, a young fair man, with long 
light beard and moustaches. 

" I thought he had been obliged to cut and run," was 
the observation when first he re-appeared at his clubs, and 
the ans ^er was, " Oh ! Sir Ouy feohun set him all right 
again. He was Lady Bohun's husband." 

The other individual was an old white-haired man, bent 
and prematurely aged, with a face of extreme anxiety, and 
light-blue watery eyes, always peering inquiringly into 
people's faces. If any one seemed attracted by his looks, 
he would immediately address them ; his words were very 
few, aud the questions always the same : 

" May I ask is the sentence known yet ? and in 

the course of the trial did she mention the name of 
Bohuu?" 

And then the servant in charge would hurry him away, 
and you would see him stop some one else with the same 
weary repetition, and this went on day after day, and 
month after month, till the worn-out body followed the 
broken heart and the lost mind, and it happened just as his 
daughter, Lady Bohun, had prophesied ; it killed him. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Season. Beautifdlly bound in green watered 
silk, with coloured plates. Containing the Art of Conveying Senti- 
ments of Esteem and Affection. 

" By all those token flowers, which tell 
What words can never speak so well." — Byron. 
Eleventh edition, dedicated, by permission, to the Dachess of Kent. 
10s. 6d. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES ; 

With a description of the '* Ladies* Safety Hive." By Sam del Bag- 
ST-ER, Jan. 1 vol., illastrated. 78. 

THE HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

With numerous plates. A complete and Practical Guide to the Beau- 
tiful Science of Turning in all its Branches. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FOR TALKERS. 

By Frank Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER TOUR of an INVALID. 53. 6d. 
ARMY MISRULE : BARRACK THOUGHTS. 

By a Common Soldier. 3s. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otlty^ ilf Co.'s Literary Announcements. 

^ittion. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Author of " Paul Ferroll." Third Edition. 108. 6d. 

OUR NEW RECTOR. 

Edited by the Author of ' Mr. Verdant Green.' 10s. 6d. 

THE RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. 10s. 6d. 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 

A Novel. By Mabodbbitb A. Powbb. 3 vols., Sis. 6d. 

AN M.P. IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

A Novel. lOs. 6d. 

ROTTEN ROW. A Novel, s vols., 2is. 
CRISPIN KEN. 

By the Author of * Miriam May.' Dedicated, by special permission, to 
the Right Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., M.P. 2 vols., 218. 

WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS ? or, 

THE NEW LORD OF BURLEIGH. A Novel. 2vol8.,2l8. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

By Lady Scott. 2 vols., 21s. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

TOO LATE ! By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. 
HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 
THE CASTLE and the COTTAGE in SPAIN. 

By Lady Wallace, Author of * Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.' 
2 vols., 21s. 

CYRUS. By Lady Julia Lockwood. 
GERTRUDE MELTON ; or, 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Tale. 78. 6d. 

MY WIFE'S PINMONEY. 

By E. E. Nelson, a grand niece of the great Lord Nelson. 58. 

THE EMIGRANT'S DAUGHTER. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Empress of Russia. 6». 



Messrs. Saunders^ OtUy, ii Ca's Literary AHHuincemtnts. 

MIRIAM MAY. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 
WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. 

Tales for Cbristmas. Ss. 

THE SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOs. 6d. 

ALMACK'S. 

A Novel. Dedicated to the Ladies Patronesses of the Balls at Alinack's. 
New Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By MiM PowBB. 2 ■vols, 21«. , 

MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. 

By the Aothor of * Adventores of Mn. Colonel Somerset in CaSraria.' 
2 vols, 18s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Aothor of ' Anne Gray.' 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author of 
' Emilia Wyndham.' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. I vol, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th centory. 4s. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Nonvelette. By H. Noel Homphieys. 7s. 6d. 

SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

THE DEAN j or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkblbt Airin, Author of * Anne Sherwood.' 3 vols, post 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vt>. 
31s. 6d. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Author of * IX Poems by V.' Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

THE LOOSE SCREW. A Novel. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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LORD AUBREY 5 or, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ? By the Author of * Every Day.' A Novel, 
2 vols, 21b. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., 3l8. 6d. 

AGNES HOME. A Novel. los. 6d. 

LA CAVA ; or, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. lOs. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modern Italy. 2 vols., 21 s. 

THE DALRYMPLES j or, 

LONG CREDIT AND LONG CLOTH. lOe. 6d. 

INSTINCT ; or, REASON. 

By Lady Julia Lockwood. 58. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 



Sir E. L. Bulwer's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

I 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Eyncourt. 

Oberon's Empire, 

A Mask. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 



MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO/S 

EAST INDIA ARMY, COLONIAL AND 

GENERAL AGENCY. 

66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. 

(In the immediate vicinity of the New East India House and 
the Oriental Club.) 

Messrs. Saunders, Otlbt, and Co. beg to annouDce that in con- 
soqaence of their daily increasiDg relations with India, Aastralia, 
and the Colonies, they have opened an East India Army, Colonial, 
and General Agency, in connection with their long-established Pab- 
lishing House, and they take this opportunity to invite the attention 
of Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
other Residents in India, Aastralia, and the Colonies thereto, and to 
the advantages it offers. 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Pat, Pensions, Fond Allowances, Dividends, &c., drawn and 
remitted with regalarity. Sales of, and Investments in. Govern- 
ment Stock, Foreign Securities, &c., effected. Every other descrip- 
ion of Financial Business transacted. 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 

Miscellaneous Supplies of evert description, including Provi- 
sions, Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Guns, Band Instruments, 
Clothing, &c., carefully selected and despatched by Overland Route, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments and Messes in India, Australia, and 
the Colonies. 

Private Orders from Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies generally, are execu- 
ted with care, economy, efficiency, and promptitude. 

All orders should be accompanied by full and detailed directions. 

PERSONAL AOENOY DEPARTMENT. 

The Constituents of Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. may depend 
upon receiving every attention to their requirements and instructions. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constituents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from 
India and the Colonies, and arrangements will be made for their edu- 
cation in England. 

To those going out to India, Australia, and the Colonies, Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. offer their services to secure passages Over- 
land, or by Ship, and to afford them all necessary information con- 
nected therewith. 

All Letters, Parcels, &c., will be received by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co., for their Constituents (whether in England, India, or 
the Colonies), to whom they will be forwarded regularly. 

TERMS. 

No Commission charaed on the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, when accompanied 
Bv A remittance, and a small Discount at all times allowed. 



